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rRIMTIO  IW   ORBAT   miTTAtM 


Anybody  who  readn  thii  little  volume  wiU  at  once 

reAliic  that   ^hile  u  often  ipccimens  of  tlie  work  of 

many  of  our  greatest  EngU»h  author.,  arranifcd  in  chrono- 

logical  order,  some  authors  havr  been  passed  over  who 

untbuhnnily  rank  among  the  foren-     .  of  our  writers 

such  u  the  wealth  of  our  literary  ».u  jritance  that  ita 

ver>'  abundance  perplexen  anyone  ...lo  undertakes  to 

Choose  from  it  those  pasMiges  which  shall  represent  the 

lofty  line;    all  we  can  offer  is  ;i  few  handfuls  of  tlie 

golden  gram  gathered  from  the  splendid  harvest  lying 

m  our  English  fields.    In  all  probabiUty  no  two  perJonS 

would  agree  completely  as  to  the  sixty  most  repre- 

sentative  English  prose  writers.    Accordingly,  if  there 

are  omissions  which  cause  regret  to  some,  the  Editor 

offers  apology  and  with  a  GalUc  shrug  of  the  shoulders 

points  to  the  space  at  his  disposal. 

T J^V^^u'^^'^^S.  l^""^  ^'^^  ^'»*''  ^^*^e  Yorkshlreman. 
John  Fisher,  Bisho):  f  Rodiester.  because  upon  the 
authority  of  an  emir  t  critic  "he  Is  one  of  the  very 
earliest  Enshsh  writers  in  whom  we  can  discern  the 
deliberate  selection  and  practice  of  certain  means  and 
methods  wholly  to  achieve  style."  He  lived  in  the  days 
when  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance  was  being  felt 
in  our  midst,  and  school  and  coUegc  were  reviviiw  the 
knowledge  of  the  forgotten  past.    Fisher  was  an  active 

humaiiist,     and  his  writing  offers  a  classical  grace 
into  which  he  weaves  homely  English  words  and  phrases 
m  a  maimer   which  is  the  precursor  of  the  stately 
diction  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible.    He  was 
therefore,  one  of  the  first  writers  of  the  Tudor  period 
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who  were  able  to  express  "the  thought  and  lanmiair*. 
of  a  united  nation."  and  Uved  in  the  full  ^nsWnfo^a 

ThrthT^fn^nSTor^^"'  ^^^    ''  ^  clearirSnl 
mat  the  fnend  of  Thomas  More,   the  contenioorarv 

Md  ^late  of  Erasmus.  Colet.  Grocyn.  aSd  lSS^ 

should  open  for  us  the  study  of  moderkSgHsh  p?S^' 

It  IS  not  desinib le  to  act  the  showman  and  inSSTe 

tfie  reasons  for  the  inclusion  in  our  circle  of  this  or  Sat 

fFZ''  I*""  r^"^'.  'P^^'^  ^°^  themselves.  Rather  hw 
It  been  the  eflfort  of  the  Editor  to  render  this  iftUe  b^k 
at  once  mterestmg  and  instructive,  to  offer  goJd  rS 
of  Zr^  co"»Prehensive  illustration  of  the  development 
of  our  English  prose.  Good  reasons  might  be  adv^SJ 
in  support  of  any  one  author  whose  pres^cTh,  tWs 

this  whether  ill  done  or  weU  done,  offer  a  fascinating 

of  the  well  of  humour,  or  trace  the  continuity  of  sen^ 
ment.  or  follow  the  advance  in  grace  and  wwS  of 
expression  in  the  course  of  our  literature  durinrthe  la^t 
four  hundred  years.  With  such  a  book  in  his  haiid  the 
reader  is.  as  it  were,  in  the  position  of  the  S  of  an 
illustrious  hne,  who.  wandering  among  the  Dortrafte 
of  his  great  ancestors,  sees  in  this  face  o^r  that  feat^^ 
which  remind  him  forcibly  of  the  living,  while^ 

that  he  himself  IS  the  sum  total  of  the  ages,  and  that 

ancestry.  Only  the  ignorant,  the  shallow,  or  the  in- 
different can  Ignore  the  powerful  claims  of  our  literary 
forbears  to  our  ewnest  and  resolute  attention.  ^ 
Their  dust  hes  blended  with  the  ruin  of  centuries  but 
their  voices  go  forth  into  aU  the  world  whi  e  y?t'  the 
wntten  word  remains.    In  every  tone,  gay  or  ^lemi! 


PREFACE 

In  concluding  this  brief  preface  one  wouJd  draw  the 
reader's  a  tention  to  that*^  indefinable  °nLtmctible 
element  caUed  style.  He  wiU  read  these  sev^lS^ers 
draw  comparisons,  offer  criticisms.  and.^rSpTsta^e 
«  definitely  as  he  can  why  he  likes  this  o'^e  mS^e  th^ 
toat.  or  why  certain  passages  steal  into  his  heart  whuS 

mtelJect  By  all  means,  let  such  a  reader  talk  freelv 
about  style  as  weU  as  about  subject  matter  but  t? 
him  also  recoUect  that  after  the  most  Srate  and 
«?*"st»ve^^alysis  of  an  author's  style.  the^eL  that 
which  wiU  defy  all  efforts  to  capture  it^  aid  baffle  eve?v 

?S^s  ?  ^  v.?""T'  .^"* ''  '""^  elusive  quX'y"? 
What  IS  It  that  yet  speaks  to  us  as  it  were  in  the  voice 
of  Cowley,  or  Addison,  or  Lamb? 

of  \U's!ftS^wll?rf  ^^'^^  '^''"?*'  *^^*  ^P*"^«d  «^ence 
oi  me  soul  which  for  some  of  us  renders  thi?  «:fiiH«  «* 

style  such  an  absorbing  theme;   for  a^o.^  curtate 
we  meet    not  merely  words,   but  someXng  of?£ 
2"nteal  hfe  of  the  past,  so  that,  although  we  Se 
s^arated  from  them  by  the  ages  ^e  may  yet  mi,Se 
fredy  with  those  master  min^who  have  bi^lt  ,m  rt^! 
«l°™»e  *^fi«  "f  human  thought  IndZtiZ    Z  we 
read,  the  Past  becomes  Present,-  the  thouS,  S  b™ 
centur.es  flashes  through  the  brain  of  the  Uving  re^r 
the  dead  awaken  into  Ufe;  hand  touches  hanH    il^hli 
subUe  quaUty  called  style,  the  eleCt  of  ^^  do:^ 
atmg  all  eke,  raters  by  an  unseen  door.  By  that'dSnt 
we  recogiuse  the  man,  whether  aUve.  orKtna  ZS 

^^^J^^"^^:"'  I^t«»'  »'  express^  ita^f^ 
some  other  form  of  art.    Something  of  himsclf^p^ 
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^?  JJlh  ™'"*"il'"*  "%•'•"  "«»  interwove  itseU  for 
ever  with  the  craftsmaiuhip  of  hand  and  brain  Anirt 
from  words  and  the  nach&ety  of  plStSwe^ 
the  presence  of  the  writer;  we  hear.  ashvSre  hiTheS 
b«tmg  time  to  his  thoughts;  hu'emoti™  ap^"S 
our  own;  we  experience  the  touch  of  personaU^we 
see  the  opening  of  a  mind,  the  shadow  of  a^Sl^"S! 
b«ng  dad  yet  speaketh."  Ahnost  as  dt^y  as  tte 
man  s  futures  were  recognised  by  his  contemlocratS 

but  recognisable  dehneation,  that  proclaims  to  oost^ 
the  presence  of  the  individual  writer.  ^^  Po^enty 
Our  desire  has  been  to  render  this  Bttk  hoot  ~. 
presentatiye  of  our  literature  in  IheTst  fo^  h^jiS 
yeare;  but  we  have  also  endeavoured  to  nX  ttTboS 
attractive  reading.  The  Editor  has  Wed  to  a.^ 
scrappmess  m  order  that  the  reader  mwbe  entu^ 

?n  .^u"  "^  '"^^^^  something  which,  while  cZSS 
i«seK.  "nay  yet  persuade  toller  reading  """P"'* 

^^F^  Waters  from  News  from  Nowhere  bv  William  M/«i{.! 
S^^h^'^'t-  B'^^^ood  Ind  Sons.  SoSi^lv  ?a^°S?d 
Co.  and  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  for  a  passage  iromLordfi^ 


Prxpacb 
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•'  HAVE  MERCY  UPON  ME.  O  GOD " 
John  Fisher  (1459-1535):  Seven  Psalms 

Jh^LT"  "^^""^  P"*  ^  ^^^  P«ril  and  jeopardy  that 
should  hang  over  a  very  deep  pit  holden  up  W  w^ 
and  slender  cord.  01  line,  in  whose  bottom  should  be 
most  wild  and  cruel  beasts  of  every  kind.TbiS^^  tiS 
great  desire  his  falling  down  for  that  intent  whM 
shaU  fall  down  anon  to  devour  him  Which  HnT  «! 
cord,  that  he  hangeth  by  should  be  hSken^ td  SlVeJ 
only  by  the  hands  of  that  man  unto  whom  bv  W* 
manifold  ungentleness  he  hath  ordered  and  ma?e  W^ 

>^o4^rirno^-    ^^«^'  de«  friends^^^otK 
>ourself.    If  now,  under  me  were  such  a  very  deeo  nit 

wherem  might  be  lions,  tigers,  and  bears  liDh^LL^h 

dS:Si"n^th°J  *<?  destroy Inddevoii'^'afiSylaSS^ 
down,  and  that  there  '-  nothing  whereby  I  niightbf 
holden  up  and  sue.  i  but  only  a  broken  bucket 
or  pail,  which  should  hang  by  a  smdl  cord  stayed1S*d 
holden  up  only  by  the  hands  of  him  to  whom  I  h^e 
behaved  myself  as  an  enemy  and  adver^a^  V  S 

^  nS'Thrv"'^""''  and  wrongs  done  ur  lim^w^Sk 
ye  not  thmk  me  m  penlous  condition?  es  idthout 
faiL  Truly  all  we  be  in  like  manner.  '  "^"^ 

For  under  us  is  the  horrible  and  fearful  pit  of  hell 

cniel  beasts  doth  abide  desirous  our  falling  down  to 
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them.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  the  bear,  or  any  other  wild 
bewt  never  layeth  so  busUy  await  for  us  his  prey  when 
he  M  hungry,  as  doth  these  great  and  horrible  heU 
hounds,  the  devils,  for  us.    Of  whom  may  be  heard  the 

saiang  of  Moses "I  shaU  send  down  among  men 

wild  beasts  for  to  gnaw  their  flesh,  with  the  madness  of 
miel  birds  and  serpents  drawing  and  tearing  their 
bones.  There  is  none  of  us  living  but  tha*  he  is  holden 
up  from  falhng  down  into  heU  in  as  feeble  and  frail 
vessel,  hanging  by  a  weak  line,  as  may  be. 
I  beseech  you  what  vessel  mav  be  more  bnickle  and 

ri  ?.?  *'  °?''  y^y  *^**  ^y  ^^^^t^  reparation? 
And  If  thou  refresh  it  not  anon  it  perisheth  and  cometh 
to  nought.  A  house  made  of  clay,  if  it  be  not  oft  renewed 
and  repaired  with  putting  to  it  new  clay,  shall  at  the 
tost  faj  down.  And  much  more  this  house  made  of 
flesh  this  house  of  our  soul,  this  vessel  wherein  our  soul 
IS  holden  up  and  borne  about,  but  if  it  be  refreshed  by 
oft  feedmg  and  putting  to  of  meat  and  drink,  within 
the  space  of  three  days  it  shaU  waste  and  fly  away. 
We  be  dmly  taught  by  experience  how  feeble  and  fril 
man  s  body  is.  Also  beholding  daUy  the  goodly  and 
strong  bodies  of  young  people,  how  soon  they  die  by 
a  rfiort  sickness.  And  therefore  Salomon  in  the  book 
caUed  Ecclesiastes  compareth  the  body  of  man  to  a 
pot  that  IS  bruckle,  saying,  .  .  .  "Have  mind  on  thy 
creature  and  maker  m  the  time  of  thy  young  aije  or 
ever  the  pot  be  broken  upon  the  fountain,"  that  '  to 
say  thy  body  and  thou  peradventure  faU  into  the  weU 
that  IS  to  say  mto  the  deepness  of  heU.  This  pot.  man's 
body,  hangeth  by  a  very  weak  cord,  whicli  the  said 
balomon  m  that  same  place  calleth  a  cord,  or  Une,  made 

±H  ^i!I-  i.-  \'  ^f}"^^^^'"  ^«  ^y^^'  "  or  ever  the  silver 
cord  be  broken."   Truly  this  silver  cord  whereby  our 
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soul  hangeth  and  is  holden  up  in  this  not  in  thU  fwii 
^.  our  body,  is  the  Ufe  li  mil  ^'orV^^'^l 
c»rd,  or  line,  is  made  or  woven  of  a  few  threads  so  ii 
the  hfe  of  man  kn:t  together  of  four  himiou«  thar^ 

Z^^t  ^y  "5^°^^  *"^  '*'""<*•  This  cord  also  haneeth 
"?n  H^"*  ^^  PT*^'  °^  G«*-  For  as  Job  sayeth   ^ 

Hk  J^n  J^k"^  '^*'  ^y  ^'"f  ^nJ^indness  done^againS 

t^at^?t^'rv^7K?^.^*.*^yuP"^^°'^«^  «i"»  to^2S 
that  It  IS  marvel  this  hne  to  be  so  long  holden  uo  bv 

S?  ^r  C  •"'^  "J^^i^ty.  and  if  it  ^e  bScen.^S 

i^trst^^in^^-^-  ^^<><><^^-<i  ho^wf:^^^ 


ON  HIS  UPBRINGING 

Hugh  Latimer  (1485-1555):  Sermons 

My  father  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of  his  own 
only  he  had  a  fann  of  three  or  four  pou^  by  ye^^t 
the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tiUed  so  much  Lw 
half  a  dozen  men.    He  hkd  walk    >r  a^u^dJedlkSS 

^6^^A  T^'  "^'^  *^y  ^  •    He  w^abra 
whil^li^^  ^5  a  harness,  with  himself  and  h£  ho^ 
while  he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should  reSve  Ae 
faurig  swages.  I  can  remember  that  I  bucWed  SL^ 
when  he  went  unto  Blackheath  field »    He  W  ^?^ 

Sw'tS'  H^  ^  ^^  "°^  ^«  ableto  have^i^^ 

before  the  kmg's  majesty  now.    He  manied  m^?S« 

» Where  the  Cornish  rebels  were  defeated  in  1497. 
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with  five  pound,  or  twenty  nobKn  apiece;   so  that  he 
brought  them  up  m  godliness  and  fear  of  GoJ.   He  kept 

^T\'l^  '**'  *"'  P°I  '?f«K»»»»*'"".  and  some  alms  L 
gave  to  the  poor.  And  all  this  he  did  of  the  said  fann 
where  he  that  now  hath  it  paycth  sixteen  pound  by 
year,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  anything  for  lus 
prince,  for  himself,  nor  for  his  children,  or  giJe  a  cun 
of  onnk  to  r\c  poor. 

Thus  all  the  enhancing  and  rearing  goeth  to  vour 
pnyate  commodity  and  wealth.  So  that  where  ye  had 
a  simple  too  much,  you  have  that ;  and  since  the  same 
ye  have  enhanced  the  rent,  and  so  have  increased 
another  too  much:  so  now  ye  hav  double  too  much 
which  IS  too  too  much.  But  let  the  preacher  preach  till 
hw  tongue  be  worn  to  the  stumps,  nothing  is  amended. 
We  have  gorxi  statutes  made  for  the  commonwealth, 
as  touching  commoners  and  indosers;  many  meetiuRs 
and  sessions;  but  in  the  end  of  the  matter  there  cometh 
nothing  forth.  WeU.  well,  this  is  one  thing  I  wili  sav 
unto  you:    from  whence  it  cometh  I  know,  even  from 

^l  fw  *i  ^"""^  ^'^  '"*!"*  *"  »*•  Fo^"  »^  ye  bring  it  to 
pass  that  the  yeomanry  be  not  able  to  put  thei?  sons 
to  school  (as  indeed  universities  do  wondrously  decay 
already),  and  that  they  be  not  able  to  marnr  their 
daughtere  to  the  avoiding  of  whoredom;  I  iy.  ve 
pluck  salvaUon  from  the  people,  and  utterly  d^troy 
^  u  .?•».  ^^^  ^y  yeomen's  sons  the  faith  of  Christ  is 
and  hath  been  maintained  chiefly.    Is  this  realm  taught 

Y,?*??^^"*^"^'*  No.no;  read  the  chronicles:  ye 
shall  find  sometime  noblemen's  sons  which  have  been 
unpreac' mg  bishops  and  prelates,  but  ye  shall  find 
none  of  them  learned  men.  But  verily  they  that  should 
look  to  the  redress  of  these  things  be  the  greatest  against 
them.  In  this  reahn  are  a  great  many  folks,  and  amongst 
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njajiy  I  know  but  one  of  tender  zenl.  wl.o  at  the  motion 
ot  his  poor  tenants  hath  let  clown  his  lands  to  the  Sd 
rents  for  their  relief.  For  God's  love  let  not  him  I h  a 
ph«:  ,x,  let  h.m  not  be  alone,  let  him  not  l>e  anT^e  mit 

Surveyors  there  be.  that  greedily  Kcrfe  ui>  their 
touTnnt«°fV  .^I^^-r*^^"  I  mea^n:''X.t'me„7 
mouths   b;.tt"h  •'"  '"''^  ^^  »"^vey.  they  make  up  theif 

wh^  biuer  J',^'''"'"'T  ^  ""^''*?  ""^""«  ''y  them; 
Whose  bitter  cry  ascendmg  up  to  the  ears  of  the  God 

o   Sabaoth.  the  greedy  pit  of  hell-buming  f^-e.  whl^^ 

great  repentance,  doth  tarry  and  look  for  them      A 

redress  God  grant!    lor  surely,  surely,  but  thaT  two 

things  do  comfort  me.  I  would  despair  of  redress  in  th^ 

matters.     One  is.  that  the  kingT  majesty    whv4  h^ 

Cometh  to  age.  will  see  a  redress'of  theie  tl/ngT^o  ou? 

lands  first   and  then  enjom  his  sub  ects  to  follow  him 
The  second  hope  I  have.  is.  I  believe  that  the  geneJi 
accounting  day  is  at  hand,  the  dreadful  day  of  j  udgmem 
I  mean,  which  shaU  make  an  end  of  all  these  calfS 
pi  ^ir'wH^^';^^  the  scriptures  be.  Cum  i,^ 

Ma.     All  things  arc  sure";   then  is  the  day  at  hand- 
a  merry  day  I  say.  for  all  such  as  do  in  this  world  st^dy 
to  serve  and  please  God.  and  continue  in  His  faith,  fear 
and  love;   and  a  dreadful  horrible  day  for  those  that 
decline  from  God.  walking  in  their  own  way  ;  t^vhom 

Sd   /"t '^'%"  ;"  '^'  twenty-fifth  of  Matthew.  itTs 
said,  lie,  maUdicti,  m  tgnem  aiernum,  "Go.  ye  cursed 
mto  everlasting  punishment,  where  shaU  be  waS 
and  piashmg  of  teeth."    But  unto  the  other  he  sh^ 
say,   Vemte.  henedicU,  "Come,  ye  blessed  children  o 
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I52f  li!!'^***"i  *''**^'*  *'  '  WfVdmn  imiNiml  for  vou  tn^ 


THF  WIND  ULOWfelll  WIIEKE  IT  LISTETH 
Ror.FR  AS.IIAM  (151.VI568):    roxofiliitm 

^T^'Zhlu'lJ:' '?^.\."^ '''  ■»"• '» '"•"•her 
Chln^i^  T^  I  .•  ""''  "'  ""Other  mcji  than  1  am  to 
be  huidleU.  AiiU,  bccjuise  mean  men  mutt  miHlHI^  »  .h 
mean  m.tt<«,  I  wjU  go  forward  in  de«  riWrwThe  «*atl'Ji 
«  conem.,„K  slHH.tinK:    and.  a,  I  toVd  ?Su  t-fo«-  Tn 

we.tl.er,  Ihe  p.'lh  ^tho  bow'  ,he"'.,^l.r7?K°'  ""• 
A«d  in  eve,y'"o„e  of  t.„«  .TmS^.'hf  ^^le  X^fh": 

^s:Lr,^LtrioT„t:ii~'^S^5^ 
ntrt^di^  n^^^-di^-tS-i  r^" 

than  a  ffood  whiskitm  u^L  ^  «toppeth  a  shaft  more 
»*••»*  •  Kuou  wnisKing  wind  on  u  clear  dav    Voa   a«/i  t 

_iowem  nj   wasts,  and  sometime  it  continueth  aU 
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with  hm.  Mid  more;   and  likewiin'  agiUant  him   m  a 
man  with  j  acting  up  light  ™.h.  or  .  ff  if  hi  t*?,;  ^ 

that  fell  four  yean  ««.,:   I  rocic  in  the  high  way  l^-twCu 
To,Kji»f.»por,-Swal..    and    Itoroughbridgc  ;    Uc   way 
being  somewhat   trodden  »,efore.  T>y  way-fkrinT  nl^ 
the  field!  on  both  Mdes  were  plain,  and  lav  aJ^t' 

froit,  so  that  the  Miow  was  hard  and  crustid  abo^ 

^  i^l^lS  '*^r  1^"  'IJT  '"«^^  *"^  clear,  the  ^nd 
WW  whisthng  aloft,  and  sharp,  according  to  the  time 
ofthe  year:  the  nnow  in  the  high  way  lay  W  a^ 
trodden  With  hors..*'  feet;  s«,  as  the  wind  bUwriTtSSk 
the  loose  snow  with  it.  and  made  it  so  slid.-  unonihe 
MOW  ,n  the  held,  which  was  hard  and  crusted  by^^ 
111  fh.  wi  7^'  »>«»»». /J'at  thereby  I  might  L^ 
well  the  whole  nature  of  the  wind  as  it  blew  that  da7 

«iXr  t^l.  *  ^*-*^  ''''•"?^*  *"^  pleasure  to  mark  it 
which  maketh  me  now  farl>etter  to  remember  i»  Some- 
tune  the  wind  would  be  not  past  two  yards  broad  and 
JO  it  would  carry  the  snow  -^s  far  as  I  coddte  Wher 
Ume  the  snow  would  blow  over  half  the  field  at  onc^ 
bometune  the  snow  would  tumble  softly;  bv  and  bv  it 
would  fly  wonderful  fast.    And  thU  /^S  ii 

^r  !»r  M  ^"^^^  ^y  **"**^'  ^d  "o*  ^ol«  together 
For  I  should  see  one  stream  within  a  score  on  ii^' 
then  the  space  of  two  score  no  snow  would  stir-  but' 
snZ  Tf  th"'^  q^^^tity  of  ground,  another  stre'am  of 
snow  at  the  very  same  time  should  be  carried  likewise 
but  not  equaUy.  for  the  one  would  st^  stiS/^n 
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rower.  M  far  u  I  could  lee      ^*^''  •ometime  nar. 

by  and  1^  „^,|  £^,  Sfof^jl?  "P  ««  «•»  Ur.  Md 
Uwre  bad  been  »i^  .t'^ii  °  '^'"  ??""'••  "  «'»«>««h 

o{  aU,  at  ^T^  two  drif u  ojt^  fct  T.'  ""^ 
of  the  west  into  th#  <  m»  .h-  vJP  "**•  !''•  ""*  <»" 
into  the  ea.t    i,d  I  «w  t^^^M.'  T'  "'  "«  »"* 

SS:  wt  ""An^r  "f  '^o«^  -'?  SHie^'  t^ 

^Sf»o^^:^rb.ei^Si-« 

But  s<oing  that  a  master  of  a  shin   K.  k- 
cunning,  by  the  uiicertaii^ty  of  ^^S^  ,^  "u'?^^^ 
times  both  Ufe  and  goods-    sur^L  A  •'        ^^  "*^*y 

guiles  of  it.  ^®'  «*^®  *o  ^ow  the 

He  that  doth  mistrust  is  seldom  beguUed.      For 
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•hhough  ihrreby  ho  thaU  not  attmin  to  that  which  b 
b«t  y^  by  tl»«e  meant  he  ihaU  at  leait  avSd  Uiat 
which  U  worn.  Betide  aU  thete  kindTol  S  y^ 
2lT»*f^'  »^  i^  yo"  «»  wiy  cloud  appear,  and  githS^ 

ram  be  like  to  come  upon  yoM,  for  tlien  both  the  driviiur 
of  the  weather  and  the  thlc  ning  of  the  i  SJcnS 
the  mark;  wlien,  after  the  thower 'til  thin,i^^^ 
ctear  and  calm  and  the  mark,  for  the  mott  part^ww  S 
begin  apai.     You  mutt  take  heed  alto.  If  eC  wu 

t^ri  nf  kT  V^f  ""^'^^  ^  ^'^'  .tancuTlitSe 
thort  of  a  high  wall,  for  there  you  may  be  eatUv  bJ! 

guUed.   If  vou  take  gratt  and  cait  it  up^  toWhow  tl^ 

wind  ttandt.  many  timet  you  thaU  tuiW  to  ^JoJ 

Anda  good  reatoa  why.  For  the  y^inS  which  cometh 
indeed  againtt  you.  redoundeth  back  again  at  the  wall 

then  tumeth  again   even  at  a  vehement  water  doeth 

Iff*  J  l^'  ""^  l^^^  ^'*y'  ""^^  example  of  wate^ 
Ji  .u  T"  ^  "**'*^*^  ^"^  *  "»»"'»  eyes,  so  It  it  never  a 
whit  the  truer  than  thi  of  the  wind.  Sothatthe^LS 
cast  up  ^  flee  :hat  way  which  indeed  it  the  lo^ 
mark,  and  deceive  qnickly  a  thooter  that  it  not  wLe  oTk 
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George  Cavendish  (1500-1561):  Li/e  of  Cardinal 

Wotsey 

mfn'^t^J  fl^*?;*  unto  you  hit  order  in  going  to  Wett- 
minuter  HaU  dailv  m  the  term  seaton.  Pint,  before 
his  coming  out  of  his  privy  chamber,  he  heard  mSJ 


fit 
hi 


I: 
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commonly  every  day  two  masses  in  his  privy  closet 

3JL  o  A^^f^^  ^?  ^?P^^  ^y*  *^g  a  man  of  ens 
dence  and  of  exasUent  learning,  that  the  cardinal.  whS 
busmess  or  weighty  matters  soever  he  had  in  the  dav 

i^J^r''  "^^5*  '"^  ^^  ^^  ^*^  ^y  part  of  his  divSe 
service  unsaid,  yea  not  so  much  as  one  collect:  wherein 
I  doubt  not  but  he  deceived  the  opinion  of  diJ^ 
persor^.  And  after  mass  he  would  return  in  his  priw 
chamber  again,  and  being  advertised  of  the  funSture 
of  his  chambers  without,  with  noblemen  and  genUe- 
men.  and  other  persons,  would  issue  out  into  them 
apparelled  all  in  ^ed.  in  the  habit  of  a  calJdind?  wS 

I^!i  '  °^  ^«^  '^^^^'  °"  "^^  °^  ^™son  satin,  taffety. 
damask,  or  caffa.  the  best  that  he  could  get  for  money ' 

f^n^f  nTfi*""  ^^ui'^T  '"^  *^^  ^""^^  ^^^'^  he  had  also  a 
tippet  of  fine  sables  about  his  neck;  holding  in  his  hand 

a  veiy  fan-  orange,  whereof  the  meat  or  substance  within 

was  taken  out.  and  fiUed  up  again  with  the  pJT^ 

sponge    wherein  was  vinegar,   and  other  coitions 

monly  smelt  unto,  passing  among  the  press,  or  else 
when  he  was  pestered  with  many  suitors     There  was 

^n^  ?Kr\^^^°'^^'"'t.^'?*'  ^^^  «^^^*  seal  of  England, 
and  then  his  cardmal's  hat,  by  a  nobleman  or  some 
worthy  gentleman,  right  solen^y.  bareheaded  And 
as  soon  as  he  was  entered  into  his  chamber  of  presence 
where  was  attending  his  coming  to  await  upoS  ^  to 
Westminster  Hall,  as  weU  noblemen  and  other  worthy 
gent  emen  as  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  his  own 
family;  thus  passmg  forth  with  two  great  crosses  of 
silver  borne  before  him;  with  also  two  great  piUare  of 
silver,  and  his  pursuivant  at  arms  with  a  gi4t  mace 
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ofalver  gUt.  Then  his  gentlemen  ushers  cried,  and  said: 
On,  my  lords  and  masters;  make  way  for  my  Lord's 
Orace!        Thus  passed  he  down  from  his  chambers 
through  the  hall;  and  when  he  came  to  the  hall  door 
there  was  attendant  for  him,  his  mule,   trapped  ali 
together  m  crimson  velvet,  and  gUt  stirrups.    When  he 
was  mounted,  with  his  cross-bearers,  and  pillar-bearers 
also  upon  great  horses  trapped  with  red  scarlet,  then 
marched  he  forward,  with  his  train  and  furniture  in 
manner  as  I  have  declared,  having  about  him  four 
footmen,  with  gilt  pollaxes  in  their  hands;    and  thus 
he  went  until  he  came  to  Westminster  HaU  door.    And 
there  lighted,  and  went  after  this  manner,  up  through 
the  hall  into  the  chancery;    howbeit  he  would  most 
commonly  stay  a  whUe  at  a  bar,  made  for  him,  a  Uttie 
beneath  the  chancery  on  the  right  hand,  and  there 
commune  some  time  with  the  judges,  and  some  time 
with  other  persons.    And  that  done,  he  would  repair 
into  the  chancery,  sitting  there  till  eleven  of  the  clock 
heanng  suitors,   and  determining  of  divers  matters! 
And  from  thence,  he  would  divers  times  go  into  the 
Star  Chamber,  as  occasion  did  serve;  where  he  spared 
neither  high  nor  low,  but  judged  every  estate  according 
to  their  merits  and  deserts. 

He  used  every  Sunday  to  repair  to  the  court,  being 
then  for  the  most  part  at  Greenwich,  in  the  term,  with 
aU  his  former  order,  taking  his  barge  at  his  privy  stairs 
furnished  with  taU  yeomen  standing  upon  the  bayles, 
and  aU  gentlemen  being  within  with  him;  and  landed 
again  at  the  Crane  in  the  Vintry.  And  from  thence 
he  rode  upon  his  mule,  with  his  crosses,  his  pillars  his 
hat,  and  the  great  seal,  through  Thames  Street,  lintil 
he  came  to  Billingsgate,  or  thereabout;  and  there  took 
his  barge  agam,  and  rowed  to  Greenwich,  where  he  was 
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nobly  received  of  the  lords  and  chief  officers  of  the 
kings  house,  as  the  treasurer  and  comptroller,  with 
others;  and  so  conveyed  unto  the  king's  chamber- 
his  crosses  commonly  standing  for  the  time  of  his  abode 
m  the  court,  on  the  one  side  of  the  king's  cloth  of  estate. 
He  being  thus  in  the  court,  it  was  wonderly  furnished 
with  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  much  otherwise  than 
It  was  before  his  coming.  And  after  dinner  among  the 
lords,  having  some  consultation  with  the  king,  or  with 
the  council,  he  would  depart  homeward  with  like  state: 
and  this  order  he  used  continually,  as  opporti^nitv 
did  seive.  «  ^ 

Thus  in  great  honour,  triumph,  and  gi'^ry^  he  reigned 
a  long  season,  ruling  all  things  within  i\  realm,  apper- 
taining unto  the  king,  by  his  wisdom,  and  also  all  other 
weighty  matters  of  foreign  regions,  with  which  the  king 
of  this  realm  had  any  occasion  to  intermeddle.  All 
ambassadors  of  foreign  potentates  were  always  dis- 
patched by  his  discretion,  to  whom  they  had  always 
access  for  their  dispatch.  His  house  was  also  always 
resorted  to  and  furnished  with  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
other  persons,  with  going  and  coming  in  and  out,  feasting 
and  banqueting  all  ambassadors  divers  times,  and  other 
strangers  right  nobly. 


OF  MUSIC  WITH  PSALMS 

Richard  Hooker  (1553-1600):  Ecclesir',tical  Polity 

Touching  musical  harmony  whether  by  instrument 
or  by  voice:— such  is  the  force  thereof,  and  so  pleasing 
meets  It  hath  in  that  very  part  of  man  which  is  m^ 
divme,  that  some  have  been  thereby  induced  to  think 
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that  the  soul  itself  by  nature  is  or  hath  in  it  hv     ny 
A  thing  which  delighteth  all  ages  and  besee  U 

states;    a  thing  as  seasonable  in  grief  as  in      -,    as 
decent  being  added  unto  actions  of  greatest'  weight 
aiid  solemnity,  as  being  used  when  men  most  sequester 
themselves  from  action.    The  reason  hereof  is  an  ad- 
mirable facility  which  music  hath  to  express  and  repre- 
sent to  the  mind,  more  inwardly  than  any  other  sensible 
mean,  the  very  standing,  rising,  and  faUing,  the  very 
steps  and  inflections  every  way,  the  turns  and  varieties 
of  all  passions  whereunto  the  mind  is  subject;   yea  so 
to  imitate  them,  that  whether  it  resemble  unto  us  the 
same  state  wherein  our  minds  ah-eady  are,  or  a  clean 
contrary,  we  are  not  more  contentedly  by  the  one 
confirmed,  than  changed  and  led  away  by  the  other. 
In  harmony  the  very  image  and  character  even  of 
virtue  and  vice  is  perceived,  the  mind  delighted  with 
their  resemblances,  and  brought  by  having  them  often 
iterated  into  a  love  of  the  things  themselves.  For  which 
wuse  there  is  nothing  more  contagious  and  pestilent 
than  some  kinds  of  harmony;  than  some  nothing  more 
strong  and  potent  unto  good.    And  that  there  is  such 
a  difference  of  one  kind  from  another  we  need  no  proof 
but  our  own  experience,  inasmuch  as  we  are  at  the 
hearing  of  some  more  inclined  unto  sorrow  and  heavi- 
ness; of  some,  more  mollified  and  softened  in  mind;  one 
kind  apter  to  stay  and  settle  us,  another  to  move  and 
stir  our  affections;    there  is  that  draweth  to  a  mar- 
vellous grave  and  sober  mediocrity,  there  is  also  that 
cameth  as  it  were  into  ecstasies,  filling  the  mind  with 
an  heavenly  joy  and  for  the  time  in  a  manner  severing 
It  from  the  body.    So  that  although  we  lay  altogethS 
aside  the  consideration  of  ditty  or  matter,  the  very 
harmony  of  sounds  being  framed  in  due  sort  and  carried 
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from  the  ear  to  the  spiritual  faculties  of  our  souls   is 

trnnK^?   ^'l  *   ^^^^'^    *^P«^   whateoever   is    th«re 

tl^f  wlS'^U?  """"  *°  ^"^^*^"  ^*^^  spirits  as  to  Xy 
that  which  IS  too  eager,  sovereign  against  mclancholv 

rf  the  mmd  be  such  as  can  yield  them,  able  h^tii  tS 
move  and  to  moderate  all  affections. 


VIRTUE  IS  BETTER  THAN  BEAUTY 

John  Lyly  (1553-1606) :  Euphues 

It  hath  been  a  question  often  disputed  but  nev«r 
determmed    whether  the  quaUties  of  tS'  m^de    w 

SrS  S^^'v.  ^"**\*'^^"«  "^°^«  "^«n  most  to  tove' 
Cert^  by  how  much  the  more  the  mvnde  is  to  L  nr^ 
ferred  before  the  body,  by  so  much  th^morl  the^^" 
of  the  one  are  to  be  preferred  before  the  gifts  ^^ 
other   which.  If  it  be  so,  that  the  contei^ Mon  of 

f^!  JP  ^^^u^"^*"^  ^"S*^*  t«  ^  respected  more  th^ 
the  view  of  the  outward  beautie,  then.  doubSesTwom^ 
^er  doe,  or  should  love  those  b^st  whoS^'erturk 
best  not  measuring  the  deformed  man  wiU^he  reWd 
mmd.  ThefouleToadehathafayrestoanehf^h^ 
the  fine  goulde  :s  founde  in  the  filthy  earth:  tl^sw^e 

me  neart  ot  lum  that  most  men  esteeme  misshaoen 
Contrarywise.  if  we  respect  more  the  out^^S 
then  the  mwarde  habit    eood  am^    i«f«  il  *^ 

mischiefesdoewefaUP  iktf "^af bt J^^^  ^"^e'lS? 
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Doe  we  not  commonly  see  that  in  paynted  pottes  is 
hidden  the  deadlyest  poyson  ?  that  in  the  greenest 
grasse  is  the  greatest  Serpent?  in  the  clearest  water 
the  ugliest  Toade?  Doth  not  experience  teach  us  that 
in  the  most  curious  Sepulchre  are  enclosed  rotten  bones? 
That  the  Cypresse  tree  beareth  a  fayre  leafe,  but  no 
fruite?  That  the  estridge  carrieth  fayre  fethers.  but 
rancke  flesh?  How  franticke  are  those  lovers  which 
are  carryed  away  with  the  gaye  glistering  of  the  fine 
face?  the  beautie  whereof  is  parched  with  the  Sommers 
blase,  and  chipped  with  the  winters  blast,  which  is  of 
so  short  continuance  that  it  fadeth  before  one  perceive 
it  florishe,  of  so  small  profit  that  it  poysoneth  those  that 
possesse  it,  of  so  little  value  with  the  wyse,  that  they 
accompt  it  a  delicate  bayte  with  a  dea"-  ^-»rVe,  a 
sweet  Panther  with  a  devouring  paunch,  a  so.rt.  oyson 
in  a  silver  potte.  ... 

Let  not  gentlewomen  therefore  make  to  much  of 
their  paynted  sheathe,  lette  them  not  be  so  curyous 
in  theyr  owne  conceite,  or  so  currishe  to  theyr  loyall 
lovers.  When  the  black  crowes  foote  shall  appeare  in 
theyr  eye,  or  the  blacke  Oxe  treade  on  their  foote,  when 
their  beautie  shall  be  lyke  the  blasted  Rose,  theyr 
wealth  wasted,  their  bodies  wome,  theyr  faces  wrinckled, 
their  fyrgers  crooked,  who  will  lyke  of  them  in  their 
age,  who  loved  none  in  their  youth?  If  you  will  be 
cherished  when  you  be  olde,  be  curteous  while  you  be 
young;  if  you  looke  for  comfort  in  your  hoary  haires, 
be  not  coye  when  you  have  your  golden  lockes. 
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OF  AGE 

John  Florio  (c.  1553-1635):  Montaigne's  Essays 

I  CANNOT  receive  that  manner,  whereby  we  establish 
the  continuance  of  our  We.  I  se;  that  someTf  the™ 
sort  doe  greaUy  shorten  the  same,  in  respect  ofTe 
common  opinion.   What  said  Cato  Junior  to  thos^  who 

Itye  the  age.  wheretn  I  may  JusUy  be  reproved  to  leave  mv 
l^toosoone?  Yet  was  he  but  dght^and  lorUe^^aT^ 
oW.  He  thought  that  age  very  ripe,  yea.  and  wS 
advanced,  considering  how  few  men  corie  unto  it  And 
such  as  entertaine  themselves  xvith.  I  wot  not  what 
kmd  of  course,  which  they  caU  naturaU.  promSth 

wTtw  ^^^T  ^^y^'^^'  ?^^S^^*  ^^  i*'  had  they  a^vU 
lege  that  could  exempt  them  from  so  great  a  number 
of  accidents  unto  which  each  one  of  us  stan^  sSSe^t 
by  a  naturaU  subjection,  and  which  may  intemiTSe 
said  couree.  they  propose  unto  themselv^.  What  fond- 
nesse  is  it  for  a  man  to  thinke  he  shaU  die  for  knd 
through  a  failing  and  defect  of  strength  wSch  extreme 
age  draweth  with  it.  and  to  propo5  that  ten^e  unto 
our  hfe.  seeing  it  is  the  rarest  ki^  of  all  deaths  and 
le^t  m  use  ?  We  only  caU  it  naturaU.  as  ifk  were  ^^st 
nature  to  ^e  a  mail  breake  his  necke  with  a  fS;  to 
be  drowned  by  shipwracke;    to  be  surprised  w^th  a 

^^otnrTJtT'^'-^^  ^  ''^-  °"^  °^^"^i«  ^^^dition 
did  not  present  these  inconveniences  unto  us  aU     Let 

us  not  flatter  our  selves  with  these  fond-goodly  words- 
l\!^^:  ""^^  P^r^dventure  rather  call  that  naturau! 
which  IS  generall.  common  and  universall.  To  die  of 
age,  IS  a  rare,  singular,  and  extraordinarie  death   and 
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io  much  lesse  naturall  than  others:   it  is  the  last  and 
extrem^t  kind  of  dyine:   the  further  it  is  from  us.  so 
much  Uie  l^se  is  it  to  l)c  hoped  for:   indeed  it  is  the 
Umit  beyond  which  we  shaU  not  passe,  and  which  the 
law  of  nature  hath  prescribed  unto  us.  as  that  which 
aJiou  d  not  be  outgone  by  any;  but  it  is  a  rar j  privilege 
peculiar  unto  her  selfe,  to  make  us  continue  \mtoTt 
It  is  an  exemption,  which  through  some  particular 
fevour  she  bestoweth  on  some  one  man,  in  thespace  of 
two  or  three  ages,  discharging  him  from  the  crosses 
troubles,  and  difficulties  she  hath  enterposed  betweeS 
both,  in  this  long  canere  and  pilgrimage.    Therefore 
my  opimon  is,  to  consider,  that  the  age  unto  which  we 
are  come,  is  an  age  whereto  few  arive:  since  men  come 
not  unto  It  by  aiiy  ordinarie  course,  it  is  a  signe  we  are 
vene  forward    And  since  we  have  past  the  accustomed 
bounds,  which  is  the  true  measure  of  our  life,  we  must 
not  hope,  that  we  shall  goe  much  further.     Havins 
^ped  so  many  occasions  of  death,  wherein  we  s^ 
the  world  to  fall,  we  must  acknowledge  that  such  an 
extraordinane  fortune,  as  that  is,  whJch  maintaineth 
us,  and  is  beyond  the  common  use,  is  not  likely  to 
wntinue  long.    It  is  a  fault  of  the  verie  lawes.  to  have 
this  false  imagination:    they  aUow  not  a  man  to  be 
capable  and  of  discretion,  to  manage  and  dispose  of 
his  owne  goods,  untill  he  be  five  and  twentie  yeares  old 
yet  shall  he  hardly  preserve  the  state  of  his  life  so  lone' 
Augustus  abridged  five  yeares  of  the  ancient  Romane 
Lawes,  and  declared,  that  for  any  man  that  should 
take  upon  hun  the  charge  of  judgement,  it  sufficed  to  be 
thirtie  yeares  old.    Servius  Tullius  dispensed  with  the 
Knights,  who  were  seven  and  fortie  yeare.  of  aire 
from  aU  voluntarie  ^rvices  of  warre.  Augustus  broiSit 
them  to  fortie  and  five.    To  send  men  to  their  place  of 
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iojouming  before  they  be  five  and  fiftie  or  three  icore 
3reares  of  afc,  me  seemeth,  carrieth  no  great  apparance 
with  it.    My  advice  would  be,  that  our  vacation  and 
emi^oyinent  should  be  extended,  as  far  as  might  be 
for  the  publikc  commoditie;    but  I  blame  some,  and 
condemne  most,  that  we  begin  not  soonc  enough  to 
employ  our  selves.    The  same  Augustus  had  been  uni- 
versal) and  supreme  judge  of  the  world,  when  he  was 
but  nineteene  yeares  old,  and  would  have  another  to 
be  thirtie,  before  he  shall  bee  made  a  competent  Judge 
of  a  cottage  or  fafme.  As  for  my  part,  I  thinke  our  minds 
are  as  full  growne  and  perfectly  joynted  at  twentie 
yeares,  as  they  should  be,  and  promise  as  much  as  they 
can.    A  mind  which  at  that  age  hath  not  given  some 
evident  token  or  earnest  of  her  sufficiencie,  shall  hardly 
give  it  afterward;  put  ner  to  what  triall  you  list.  Natural 
qualities  and  vertues,  if  they  have  any  vigorous  or 
beauteous  thing  in  them,  will  produce  and  shew  the 
same  within  that  time,  or  never.  They  say  in  Daulphini; 

Si  t'espint  nou  picque  quand  nai, 

A  peine  que  picque  jamai. — French  prov. 

A  thorne,  unlesse  at  first  it  pricke. 
Will  hardly  ever  pearce  to  th'  quicke. 

Of  all  humane,  honourable,  and  glorious  actions,  that 
ever  came  unto  my  knowledge,  of  what  nature  soever 
they  be,  I  am  perswaded,  I  should  have  a  harder  taske, 
to  number  those,  which  both  in  ancient  times,  and  in 
ours,  have  beene  produced  and  atdiieved  before  the  age 
of  thirtie  yeares,  than  such  as  were  performed  after: 
>ea,  often  in  the  life  of  the  same  men.  May  not  I  boldly 
speak  it  of  those  of  Hanniball,  and  Scipio  his  great 
adversarie?  They  lived  the  better  part  of  their  life 
with  the  gk>rie  which  they  had  gotten  in  their  youth: 
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And  thougu  afterward  they  were  great  men,  in  respect 
of  all  othen.  yet  were  they  but  meane  in  regard  of 
themselves.  As  for  my  particular.  I  am  verSy  per- 
swaded,  that  since  that  age,  both  my  spirit  and  my  body 
have  more  decreased  than  encreased.  more  recoyled 
than  advanced.  It  may  be,  that  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence shall  encrease  in  them,  together  with  life,  that 
bestow  their  time  well:  but  vivacitie,  promptitude, 
constancie,  and  other  ports  much  more  our  owne,  more 
important  and  more  essentiall,  they  droope,  they 
languish,  and  they  faint. 

— mH  jam  validis  quassatum  est  viribus  avi 

CorpuM,  it  obtusit  c$cid$runt  viribus  artus, 

ClaudtcMt  ingtnium,  Mirat  linguaqui  m^nsqus.—Lvcn.  iii.  437. 

When  once  the  body  by  shrewd  strength  of  yeare* 

Is  shak't,  and  limmes  drawne  downe  from  strength  that  weares 

Wit  halts,  both  tongue  and  mind 

Doe  daily  doat,  we  find. 

It  is  the  body  which  sometimes  yeeldeth  first  unto 
age;  and  other  times  the  mind:  and  I  have  seene 
many  that  have  had  theu:  braines  weakned  before 
their  stomacke  or  legges.  And  forasmuch  as  it  is  a 
disease,  little  or  nothing  sensible  unto  him  that  endureth 
it,  and  make^b  no  great  shew,  it  is  so  much  the  more 
dangerous,  nere  I  exclaime  against  our  Lawes,  not 
because  they  leave  us  so  long,  and  late  in  working  and 
employment,  but  that  they  set  us  a  worke  no  sooner, 
and  it  is  so  late  before  we  be  employed.  Me  thinkes 
that  considering  the  weaknesse  of  our  life,  and  seeing 
the  infinit  number  of  ordinarie  rockes  and  naturall 
dangers  it  is  subject  unto,  we  should  not  so  soone  as 
we  come  into  the  world,  alot  so  great  a  share  thereof 
unto  unprofitable  wantonnesse  in  youth,  il-breeding 
idlenesse,  and  slow-learning  prentissage. 


so 
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OF  GARDENS 

F«ANci§  Bacon  (I56i-x6a6):   Esutyt 

God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden.  And  indeed 
It  IS  the  purest  of  human  pleasures;  it  is  the  greatMt 
reffwhment  to  the  spiriu  of  man;  without  which, 
bmldings  And  palaces  are  but  gross  handiworks;  and 
a  man  shall  ever  see.  that  when  ages  grow  to  civUity 
and  elegancy,  men  come  to  buUd  stately  sooner  thaJ 
to  garden  hnely:  as  if  gardening  were  the  gre^ 
perfection  I  do  hold  it.  in  the  royal  ordering  of  gSens 
t^ere  ought  to  be  gardens  for  aU  the  month7in  tL  ySr 

^'t  V  '  ^«™*>er'  »n<i  January,  and  the  latter 
part  of  November,  you  must  take  such  things  as  are 
green  all  winter:  hoUy.  ivy.  bays,  juniper:  cypress 
trees,  yew.  pine-apple  trees,  fir  trees,  roseAmry,  kven- 

a™^r'^*"^j^'  ^^^  ^***^^'  ^^^  P^f»^  and  the  blue; 
gennander.  flags;  orange  trees,  lemon  trees,  and 
myrtl^if  they  be  stoved;  and  sweet  marjoram,  warm 
set  IJere  foUoweth.  for  the  latter  part  of  J^uary 
and  February,  the  mezerion  tree,  whici  then  blossoms- 
crocus  vemus.  both  the  yellow,  and  the  grey;  prim- 
^?f»^»P«"»?n^/  the  e^ly  tulip;  hyacinthSsorientalis; 
chama^ns;  fntillaria.  For  March,  there  come  violets 
specially  the  single  blue,  which  are  the  earliest;  the 
yellow  daf^odU;  the  daisy;  the  almond  tree  in  blossom! 
the  peach  tree  m  blossom ;  the  cornelian  tree  in  blossom  • 
sweet-bnar.  In  April,  follow  the  double  white  violet' 
^e  wallflower;    the   stock- gillyflower;    the  cowslip i 

2^r     '^fu^'i'^'  ^^  ^^  "^  *"  natures;  rosema^ 
flowers;  thetuhp;  the  double  peony;  the  pale  daffodil; 
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the  French  honeviucklc ;    the  cherry  tree  in  blosMm 

thorn  m  leaf;  the  lilac  tree.  In  May.  and  June  come 
phiks  of  all  sorts  spcdaUy  the  blush  pink ;  ^^f 
aU  kinds,  except  the  musk,  which  comcs^laU^i^ev- 
sucklei;  strawberries;  bugloss;  columbii.e ;  the  fS 
?«T2^i»^^  Africanus;  cherry  tree  in  fru?t;  ril^; 
fin  m  froit;  rasps;  vine  flowers;  lavender  in  flowers- 
the  swee  satynan.  with  the  white  flower;  hwba  m^' 
cana;  W,um  convoJUum;  the  apple  t.oe  in  W^T 
n  July,  come  ^Ivflowers  of  all  varietiesT  muiSc^: 
the  hme  tree  m  Blossom;  early  pears.  indTu^n 
fnut;  gemtm^;  ccxUings.  In^A^Igusi.  comr^rS 
of  aU  sorts  m  fruit;  pears;  apricots:  barberries^ 
f!  S*;    T^  '"**^"''    monkshoU.  of  aU  cobura' 

^lo?r?  '"r^/n ''^'"'^  '^^  *PP'^»'  poppies  of  S 
colours;     peaches;     milocotons;     nectarines-     corned 

of  November  come  services;  medlars;  bullaces-  roses 
cut  or  removed  to  come  late:  hoUyhocki;  and^udiHk? 
Thus.  If  you  will,  you  may  have  the  Go  den  Agemin 
and  a  spnng  aU  the  year  long.  ^    ^ 

And  because  the  breath  of  flowers  is  far  sweeter  in 

mLrM"^^""  i'^u"^^.^"^  «°^'  "ke  the  warWhig  o^ 
fTS^  IaVI  ^^^l^^d.  therefore  nothing  is  morf  fit 
for  that  delight  than  to  know  what  be  the  flowera 
and  plants,  that  do  best  perfume  the  air.  R^  S^S 
and  red  are  fast  flowers  of  their  smells;  so  thTt  vou 
may  walk  by  a  whole  row  of  them,  and  find^nothhin 
their  sweetness;  yea.  though  it  be  in  a  m^^ie^^ 
Bays  hkewise  yield  no  smell,  as  they  grow?  S^ma^ 
other;  Tm  Tf '  '"^noram.  That'^^ich  ^vel 
others  yields  the  sweetest  smeU  in  the  air.  is  the  violet- 
specially  the  white  double  violet,  which  ^mes  t^i  a 
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yetr;  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  about  Bartbolo- 
mew-tide.  Next  to  that  it  the  mutk  rote,  then  the 
•trawberry  leaves  dying,  which  yield  a  most  excellent 
cordial  smell,  then  the  flower  of  the  vines,  it  it  a  little 
dust,  like  the  dust  of  a  bent,  which  grows  upon  the 
duster,  in  the  Arst  coming  forth,  then  tweet-brier, 
then  wallflowers,  which  arc  very  delightful,  to  be  tet 
under  a  parlour,  or  lower  chamber  window,  then  pinks, 
and  gillyflowers,  specially  the  matted  pink,  and  dove 

S'llyflower,  then  the  flowers  of  the  lime  tree,  then  the 
meysuckles,  to  they  be  somewhat  afar  off.  Of  bean 
flowers  I  speak  not,  because  they  are  Add  flowers.  Bat 
those  which  perfume  the  air  most  delightfully,  not  pasted 
by  as  the  rest,  but  being  trodden  upon  and  crushed,  are 
three:  that  is  bumet,  wild  thyme,  and  water  mints. 
Therefore,  you  are  to  set  whole  allejm  of  them,  to  have 
the  pleasure  when  you  walk  or  tread. 

For  gardens  (spcakin^  of  those  which  are  indeed 
prince-hke,  as  we  have  Qune  of  buildings),  the  contents 
ouffht  not  well  to  be  under  thirty  acres  of  ground;  and 
to  be  divided  into  three  parts:  a  green  in  the  entrance; 
a  heatii  or  desert  in  the  going  forth;  and  the  main 
garden  in  the  midst;  besides  alleys,  on  both  sides. 
And  I  like  well  that  four  acres  of  ground  be  assigned  to 
the  green ;  six  to  the  heath ;  four  and  four  to  either  tide ; 
and  twelve  to  the  main  garden.  The  green  hath  two 
pleasures:  the  one,  because  nothing  is  more  pleasant 
to  the  eye  than  green  grass  kept  findy  shorn;  the 
other,  because  it  will  give  you  a  fair  alley  in  the  midst, 
by  which  you  may  go  in  front  upon  a  statdy  hedge, 
which  is  to  enclose  the  garden.  But,  because  the  alley 
will  be  long,  and  in  great  heat  of  the  year,  or  day,  you 
ought  not  to  buy  the  shade  in  the  garden  by  going  in 
the  sun  through  the  green,  therefore  you  are,  of  dther 
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•««'">«  ««en.  to  plant  a  covert  alley.  uDon  cwivn.-,-. 

a  sutdy  arched  hedge.     The  arches  to  be  uc^m  oinllS 

^thereidVS?^?.  ^^rr  1  :  ^L^'Ke^" 

be  an  entire  hedge  of  some  fourtThSthL^^^ill 

upon  carpenter's  work:   and  over  evtTvalJch^^ 

upper  hedge,  a  Uttle  turret,  wi  ha  WlXh  to 

receive  a  cage  of  birds:  and  over  ev'ry^,^^^^^ 

the  arches,  some  other  little  fiimre   with  WnH^!7f^ 

of  round  coloured  £lass  irilt  fnVVi!l  T\  ,^  P'*^** 
MMf  ♦»..-  u  J    *~".K'*»s,  gut.  lor  the  sun  to  pav  uoon 

But  this  hedge  I  mtend  to  be  raised  upon  a  blnk  '^^^ 
steep,  but  gently  slope,  of  somelx  "cT  Lt  a«  with 
^T"-  K^M  '  »"^^^^«tand.  that  this  iqrare  "f^^ 
gtfden  should  not  be  the  whole  breadth  of  the%?o,i^ 

hJfl^  ?f  ordering  of  the  ground,  within  the  sreat 
be  not  too  busy  or  fuU  of  work.  Vherdn  I,  X.y  ^! 
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do  not  like  images  cut  out  in  juniper,  or  other  garden 
stuff— they  be  for  children.  Little  low  hedges,  round, 
like  welts,  with  some  pretty  pyramids,  I  like  weU;  and 
in  some  places,  fair  columns  upon  frames  of  carpenter's 
work.  I  would  also  have  the  alleys  spacious  and  fair. 
You  may  have  closer  alleys  upon  the  side  grounds,  but 
none  in  the  main  garden.  I  wish  also,  in  the  very  middle, 
a  fair  mount,  with  three  ascents,  and  alleys,  enough 
for  four  to  walk  abreast,  which  I  would  have  to  be 
perfect  circles,  without  any  bulwarks,  or  embossments; 
and  the  whole  mount  to  be  thirty  feet  high ;  and  some 
fine  banqueting  house,  with  some  chimneys  neatly 
cast,  and  without  too  much  glass. 

For  fountains,  they  are  a  great  beauty,  and  refresh- 
ment; but  pools  mar  all,  and  make  the  garden  un- 
wholesome, and  full  of  flies,  and  frogs.  Fountains  I 
intend  to  be  of  two  natures:  the  one  that  sprinkleth 
or  spouteth  water:  the  other  a  fair  receipt  of  water, 
of  some  thirty,  or  forty  feet  square,  but  without  fish, 
or  slime,  or  mud.  For  the  first,  the  ornaments  of  images 
gilt,  or  of  marble,  which  are  in  use,  do  well ;  but  the  main 
matter  is,  so  to  convey  the  water  as  it  never  stay,  either 
in  the  bowls,  or  in  the  cistern ;  that  the  water  be  never 
by  rest  discoloured,  green,  or  red,  or  the  like;  or  gather 
any  mossiness  or  putrefaction.  Besides  that,  it  is  to  be 
cleansed  every  day  by  the  hand.  Also  some  steps  up 
to  it,  and  some  fine  pavement  about  it,  doth  well.  As 
for  the  other  kind  of  fountain,  which  we  may  call  a 
bathing  pool,  it  may  admit  much  curiosity  and  beauty; 
wherewith  we  will  not  trouble  ourselves;  as,  that  the 
bottom  be  finely  paved,  and  with  images;  the  sides 
likewise;  and  withal  embellished  with  coloured  glass, 
and  such  things  of  lustre,  encompassed  also  with  fine 
rails  of  low  statues.    But  the  main  point  is  the  same 
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which  we  mentioned  in  the  former  kind  of  fountain- 
jhich  IS,  that  the  water  be  in  perpetual  motion  fed 
by  a  w -er  higher  than  the  pool,  and  delivered  into  it 
uy  fajr  .-pouts,  and  then  discharged  away  under  ground 
Hy  somi  equality  of  bores,  that  it  stay  little.  And  fo^ 
nne  divices,  of  arching  water  without  spilling,  and 
makmg  it  nse  in  several  forms  (of  feathers,  drinking 
glasses,  canopies,  and  the  Mke).  they  be  pretty  things 
to  look  on.  but  nothing  to  health  and  sweetnei 

For  the  heath,  which  was  the  third  part  of  our  plot 
1  wish  It  to  be  framed,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  a  natural 
wiidness.  Trees  I  would  have  none  in  it;  but  some 
thickets,  made  only  of  sweet-briar,  and  honeysuckle 
and  some  wild  vine  amongst;  and  the  ground  set  with 
violets,  strawberries,  and  primroses.  For  these  are 
sweet,  and  prosper  in  the  shade.  And  these  to  be  in  the 
heath,  here  and  there,  not  in  any  order.  I  like  also  little 
heai»,  m  the  nature  of  molehills  (such  as  are  in  wild- 
heaths)  to  be  set,  some  with  wild  thyme;  some  with 
pmks;  some  with  germander,  that  gives  a  good  flower 
to  the  eye;  some  with  periwinkle;  some  with  violets- 
some  with  strawberries;  some  with  cowslips;  some 
with  daisies;  some  with  red  roses;  some  with  liUum 
convalhum;  some  with  sweetwilliams  red;  some  with 
bear  s-foot  and  the  like  low  flowers,  being  withal  sweet 

^??.!!^  u*^y;  ^'^""^  ""^  '^^^^^  h^^Ps  to  be  with  standards 
of  httle  bushes,  pricked  upon  their  top,  and  part  without, 
nie  standards  to  be  roses,  juniper.  hoUy,  barberries 
(but  here  and  there,  because  of  the  smell  of  their 
blossom),  red  currants,  gooseberry,  rosemary,  buys; 
sweet-bnar;  and  such  like.  But  these  standards  tc  be 
kept  with  cutting  that  they  grow  not  out  of  course 

l-or  the  side  grounds,  you  are  to  fill  them  with  variety 
of  aUeys.  pnvate.  to  give  a  full  shade;   some  of  them 
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wheresoever  the  sun  be.  You  are  to  frame  some  of  them 
Ukewise  for  shelter,  that,  when  the  wind  blows  sharp, 
you  may  walk  as  in  a  gallery.  And  those  alleys  must 
be  likewise  hedged  at  both  ends  to  keep  out  the  wind; 
and  these  closer  alleys  must  Yf  ever  ^nely  gravelled, 
and  no  grass,  because  of  going  wet.  In  many  of  these 
alleys,  Ukewise,  you  are  to  set  fruit-trees  of  all  sorts; 
as  well  upon  the  walls,  as  in  ranges.  And  this  would 
be  generally  observed,  that  the  borders,  wherein  you 
plant  your  fruit-trees,  be  fair  and  large,  and  low,  and 
not  steep;  and  set  with  fine  flowers,  but  thin  and  spar- 
ingly, lest  they  deceive  the  trees.  At  the  end  of  both  the 
side  grounds,  I  would  have  a  mount  of  some  pretty 
height,  leaving  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  breast-high, 
to  look  abroad  into  the  fields. 

For  the  main  garden,  I  do  not  deny  but  there  should 
be  some  fair  alleys,  ranged  on  both  sides  with  fruit 
trees;  and  some  pretty  tufts  of  fruit  trees,  and  arbours 
with  scats,  set  in  some  decent  order;  but  these  to  be 
by  no  means  set  too  thick;  but  to  leave  the  main 
garden  so  as  it  be  not  close,  but  the  air  open  and  free. 
For  as  for  shade,  I  would  have  you  rest  upon  the  aUeys 
of  the  side  grounds,  there  to  walk,  if  you  be  disposed, 
in  the  heat  of  the  year,  or  day;  but  to  make  account 
that  the  main  garden  is  for  the  more  temperate  parts 
of  the  year,  and  in  the  heat  of  summer,  for  the  morning, 
and  the  evening,  or  overcast  days. 

For  aviaries,  I  like  them  not,  except  they  be  of  that 
largeness  as  they  may  be  turfed,  and  have  living  plants 
and  bushes  set  in  them  that  the  birds  may  have  more 
scope,  and  natural  nestling,  and  that  no  foulness  appear 
in  the  floor  of  the  aviary. 

So  I  have  made  a  platform  of  a  princely  garden,  partly 
by  precept,  partly  by  drawing,  not  a  model,  but  some 
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geiieral  lines  of  it ;  and.  in  this.  I  have  spared  for  no  cost 
But  It  IS  nothing  for  great  princes,  that,  for  the^t 
p«t    takinij  advice  with  workmen,  with  no  less^t 

^th.^i^^''^°'      -e.  and  magnificence,  but  notS 
to  the  true  pleasure  of  a  garden.  ""uiig 


THE  PRODIGAL  SON 
{From  the  Authorised  Version,  1611) 
And  he  said.  A  certain  man  had  two  sons : 

And  the  younger  of  them  said  to  his  father  Father 
give  me  Uie  portion  of  goods  that  faUeth  to  me  A^d 
he  divided  unto  them  his  living. 

And  not  many  days  after  the  younger  son  fathered 
all  together,  and  took  his  journey  intla?^  Sunt^ 
md  there  wasted  his  substince  ^th  riotoufliW.^' 

f;..^!-    .l".¥  ^^^  ^P^'^*  ^'  there  arose  a  m|hty 
famine  m  that  land;  and  he  began  to  be  in  want         ^ 
And  he  went  and  joined  himself  to  a  citizen  of  that 
coun^;  and  he  sent  him  into  his  fields  to  f^dsM^ne 
th^.1,^'  would  fain  have  filled  his  beUy  with  the  hTl^ 
AnH     !™t*^d  «**•  and  no  man  gave  unto  him 
Ajd  when  he  came  to  himself,  he  said.  How  mknv 
hired  servants  of  my  father's  have  bread  enough^d 
to  spare,  and  I  perish  vvith  hunger'  ^ 

vl^  f^  ^"^  ^°  .*°  "^y  '^*^^^'  ^"<i  ^  say  unto  hm 
Father.  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  before  thee 

And  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  caUed  thy  son-   maJce 
me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants.  "*y  so"-   maJce 

And  he  arose,  and  came  to  his  father.    But  when  he 
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was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father  saw  him,  and  had 
compassion,  ?nd  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him. 

And  the  .  jn  said  unto  him.  Father,  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven,  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy 
to  be  ca.'^^d  thy  son. 

But  the  father  said  to  his  servants.  Bring  forth  the 
best  robe,  and  put  it  on  him;  and  put  a  ring  on  his 
hand,  and  shoes  on  his  feet: 

And  bring  hither  the  fatted  calf,  and  kill  it;  and  let 
us  eat,  and  be  merry; 

For  this  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  he  was 
lost,  and  is  found.   And  they  began  to  be  merry. 

Now  his  elder  son  was  in  tht  field:  and  as  he  came 
and  drew  nigh  to  the  house,  he  heard  musick  and 
dancing. 

And  he  called  one  of  the  servants,  and  asked  what 
these  things  meant. 

And  he  said  unto  him,  Thy  brother  is  come ;  and  thy 
father  hath  killed  the  fatted  calf,  because  he  hath 
received  him  safe  and  sound. 

And  he  was  angry,  and  would  not  go  in:  therefore 
came  his  father  out,  and  intreated  him. 

And  he  answering  said  to  his  father,  Lo,  these  many 
years  do  I  serve  thee,  neither  transgressed  I  at  any  time 
thy  commandment:  and  yet  thou  never  gavest  me  a 
kid,  that  I  might  make  merry  with  my  friends: 

But  as  soon  as  this  thy  son  was  come,  which  hath 
devoured  thy  living  with  harlots,  thou  hast  killed  for 
him  the  fatted  calf. 

And  he  said  unto  him.  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me, 
and  all  that  I  have  is  thine. 

It  was  meet  that  we  should  make  merry,  and  be  glad: 
for  this  thy  brother  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again :  and 
was  lost,  and  is  found. 
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Ben  Jonson  (1573-1637) :  Timber,  or  Discoveries:  being 
Observations  on  Men  and  Women 

I  REMEMBER  the  players  have  often  mentioned  it  as  an 
honour  to  Shakespeare,  that  in  his  writing  (whatsoever 

?hiv  ^"'  K.^"""*^  ?^  ¥^  *^^°**^^  »  thousand."  whi4 
^?Jr  &^*  u  ™?l«v<?ent  speech.  I  had  not  told 
postenty  this  but  for  their  ignorance  who  chose  that 
arcumstance  to  commend  their  friend  by  wherein  he 
most  faulted;  and  to  justify  mine  own  clndour.  for  I 
oved  the  man.  and  do  honour  his  memory  on  this  side 
Idolatry  as  much  as  any.  He  was,  indeed,  honest,  and 
of  an  open  and  free  nature;  hr  I  an  exceUent  phan- 

S'h  l^fl^^l^TI'  ^v"^  ^t"*^^  expressions,  wherein  he 
flowed  with  hat  facility  that  sometimes  it  was  neces- 
sary he  should  be  stopped.  "  Sufflaminandus  erat."  as 
Augustus  said  of  Haterius.  His  wit  was  in  his  own 
power;  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so.  tSo!  Ma^ 
times  he  feU  mto  those  things,  could  not  escape  laughter 
t"^  Wm"  "'r^^  in  the  pei^n  of  Gesar.  o^  sffi'g 
to  Imn.  Caesar,  thou  dost  me  wTong."  He  replied. 
cnS^  d»d  never  wrong  but  with  just  cause";  and 
^rt^^KT^'^r'"  "^^0"s-     B"t  he  redeemed  his 

Z^r^^  ^  "^^T-    ^^^^  ^^  «^«^  '"ore  in  him  to 
be  praised  than  to  be  pardoned. 
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IGNORANCE  THE  MOTHER  OF  DEVOTION 
Robert  Burton  (1577-1640):  Anatomy  0/ Melancholy 

For  in  all  these  religions  and  superstitions,  amongst 
our  idolaters,  you  shall  still  finde  that  the  parties  first 
affected,  are  silly,  rude,  ignorant  people,  old  folkes, 
that  are  naturally  prone  to  superstition,  weak  women, 
or  some  poor,  rude,  illiterate  persons,  that  are  apt  to  be 
wrought  upon,  and  gulled  in  this  kinde,  prone  without 
either  examination  or  due  consideration  (for  they  take 
up  religion  a  tr^st,  as  at  mercers  they  do  their  wares) 
to  believe  any  thing.  And  the  best  meanes  they  have  to 
broach  first,  or  to  maintain  it  when  they  have  done,  is 
to  keep  them  still  in  ignorance:  for  Ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  devotion,  as  all  the  world  knowes,  and  these 
times  can  amply  witness.  This  hath  been  the  divels 
practice,  and  his  infemall  ministers  in  all  ages;  not 
as  our  Saviour  by  a  few  silly  fishermen,  to  confound 
the  wisdome  of  the  world,  to  save  publicans  and  sinners, 
but  to  make  advantage  of  their  ignorance,  to  confound 
them  and  their  associates;  and  that  they  may  better 
effect  what  they  intend,  they  begin,  as  I  say,  with  poor, 
stupid,  illiterate  persons.  So  Mahomet  did  when  he 
published  his  Alcoran,  which  is  a  piece  of  work  (said 
Bredenbachius)  full  of  non-sense,  harbarisme,  confusion, 
without  rime,  reason,  or  any  good  contposiiion;  first 
published  to  a  company  of  rude  rustickes,  hog-rubbers, 
that  had  no  discretion,  judgement,  art,  or  understanding; 
and  is  so  still  maintained.  For  it  is  a  part  of  their  policy 
to  let  no  man  comment;  dare  to  dispute  or  call  in 
question,  to  this  day,  any  part  of  it,  be  it  never  so 
absurd,  incredible,  ridiculous;  fabulous  as  it  is,  it  must 
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JxadUio™.  When  t^^cTle'^^^T'^Z^, 

people  in  the  meantime,  with  tal#Mi  r^.tf^fr  ~*^^ 
and  such  like  fabulous  n^T^tloV>WhZ  AnL^^^' 
with  but  coUapsed  ladies   somT  fewVrn^    ^^^^  ^^'^ 

Sn  in  In        '  i^y  companions,  or  sooner  circumvem? 
when  as  Uiey  are  brought  up  and  kepi  stiU  „  dXe^? 

arsr°^„r«s^vra''isS;.rte^^r^^ 
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punishment,  do  they  coUoque  and  sooth  up  their  silly 
auditors,  and  so  bring  them  into  a  fools  paradise. 
Rex  eris,  aiuni,  si  recU  facits,  do  well,  thou  shalt  be 
crowned;  but  for  the  most  part  by  i)  reats,  terrour^, 
and  affrights,  they  tyrannise  and  terrifie  their  distressed 
soules;  knowing  that  fear  alone  is  the  sole  and  onely 
means  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  according  to  that 
Hemistichium  of  Petronius,  frimus  in  orbe  Deos  fecit 
timor,  the  fcare  of  some  divme  and  supreme  powers, 
keeps  men  in  obedience,  makes  the  people  do  their 
duties;  they  play  upon  their  consciences;  which  was 
practised  of  old  in  JEgypt  by  their  priests.  When  there 
was  an  eclipse,  they  made  the  people  believe  God  was 
angry,  great  miseries  were  to  come;  they  take  all 
opportunities  of  naturall  causes,  to  delude  the  peoples 
senses,  and  with  fearfuU  tales  out  of  purgatory,  fained 
apparitions,  earth  quakes  in  Japonia  or  China,  tragicall 
examples  of  divels,  possessions,  obsessions,  false  miracles, 
counterfeit  visions,  etc.,  they  do  soe  insult  over,  and 
restrain  them,  never  Hoby  so  dared  a  larke,  that  they 
will  not  offend  the  least  tradition,  tread,  or  scarce 
look  awry. 


A  COVETOUS  MAN 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury  (1581-1613):   Characters 

This  man  would  love  honour  and  adore  God,  if  there 
were  an  L  more  in  His  name.  He  hath  coflin'd  up  his 
soul  in  his  chests  before  his  body;  he  could  wish  he 
were  in  Mydas  his  taking  for  hunger,  on  condition  he 
had  his  chemical  quality.  At  the  grant  of  a  new  subsidy 
he  would  gladly  hang  himself,  were  it  not  for  the  charge 
of  bu)dng  a  rope,  and  begins  to  take  money  upon  use. 


SIR  THOMAS  OVERBURY  ^3 

^ration.  Then  tolis  studies,  which^  howTo  aJin 

men  his  bonds  are  viewed,   the  weU-known  dav«  ni 
payment  conn'd  by  heart;    and  if  he  cve?Trav^  U 

maTrobTJnef  1.'^  '^'^  that  the  b^b^^^^^^^^^^^ 
may  De  obtained.    His  use  is  doubled,  and  no  one  six 
pence  be^ot  or  borne,  but  presently  by  arinHmdv 
thnft  It  IS  getting  more.     His  chimney  mu5    noTb^ 

e^Sf  or.'^.*-'^'  ^K?^^^  ^^  mischanc^     but  ^ 
extremity  of  cold  pinch  him.  he  gets  him  heat  with 

^kmg  on.  and  sometime  removing  his  aL?d  w^X 

which  he  means  to  leave  to  many  descents   tin  Th% 

ouUived  all  the  woods    of  that^o^t"    '    Ln.tr 

spends  candle  but  at  Christmas  (when  he  has  tLm  fn, 

new-year's  gifts),  in  hope  that  hrLrvan  s  wmTrei 

g^rsses  for  w^t  of  light,  which  they  doubly  Ty  K 

^£e7^?s  Sn  *?r'  ^^\^"^y  ^'  more^cn^y  than 
other  men  s  thoughts,  and  he  conceives  no  sin  which 
he  <^e  not  act.  save  only  lust,  from  which  he  abSs 
oJ^J^"  '^°"^^  ^  ^*^^^«^^  ^*h  keeping  bStl?S^^ 

Z^l  hi^fi.^'  ^T''  '^^  ^""^"^^  °^  which  me?lS 
serve  him  the  next  quarter.    In  his  talk  he  rails  ataiW 

eating   of    breakfasts,    drinking    betwixt    meL^a^d 

swears  he  is  impoverished  with  payi,^  of  dthes     He 

ltJtl^'''%'^l  'T^  °'  ^^^  -orVU  thin  t?: 
pnce  of  com.     If  he  chance  to  travel    he  cufsps  hie 

fortune  that  his  place  binds  him  to  ridlr'and  Ws  SthftS 

cloak-bag  is  sure  to  take  care  for  his  provision      His 

nights  are  as  troublesome  as  his  days;  evj^  x^rawaS 

h^m  from  his  unquiet  sleep.    If  he  hive  a^c^ugMer  t1 

marry,  he  wish^  he  were  in  Hungary,  or  mjht  foUow 

the  custom  of  that  country,  that  SPher  pSrtion  m^^ 
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be  a  w«dding-gown.  If  he  fall  sick,  be  had  rather  die 
a  thousand  deaths,  than  pay  for  any  physic;  and  if 
he  might  have  his  choice,  he  would  not  go  to  heaven 
but  on  condition  he  may  put  mon'jy  to  use  there. 

In  fine,  he  lives  a  drudge,  dies  a  wretch,  that  leaves 
a  heap  of  pelf  (which  so  many  careful  hands  had  scraped 
toffether)  to  haste  after  him  to  hell;  and  by  the  way  it 
lodges  in  a  lawyer's  purse. 
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THEY  THAT  LIVE  UNDER  A  MONARCHY 

Thomas  Hobbes  (1388-1679):  Leviathan 

And  as  False  Doctrine,  so  also  often-times  the  Example 
of  different  Government  in  a  neighbouring  Nation, 
disposeth  men  to  alteration  of  the  forme  already  setled. 
So  the  peoph  of  the  Jewes  were  stirred  up  to  reject 
God,  and  to  call  upon  the  PropSet  Samuel,  for  a  King 
after  the  manner  of  the  Nations :  so  also  the  lesser 
Cities  of  Greece,  were  continually  disturbed,  with 
seditions  of  the  Aristocraticall.  and  Democraticall 
factions;  one  part  of  almost  every  Common-wealth 
desiring   to   imitate   the    Lacedaemonians;  other, 

the  Athenians.  And  I  doubt  not,  but  many  men  have 
been  contented  to  see  the  late  troubles  in  England,  out 
of  an  imitation  of  the  Low  Countriei ;  supposing  there 
needed  no  more  to  grow  rich,  than  to  change,  as  they 
had  done,  the  forme  of  their  Government.  For  the 
constitution  of  man's  nature,  is  of  it  selfe  subject  to 
desire  novelty :  when  therefore  they  are  provoked  to 
the  same,  by  the  neighbourhood  also  of  those  that  have 
been  enriched  by  it,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them, 
not  to  be  content  with  those  that  solicite  them  to  change : 
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^h^^  "'*,""'  b'Sinningf,  though  they  be  «rri«v«l 

on.  Of  S-     K^^bellion  m  particular  against  flonarchy 

of  au  ?k?  u       ^*««'  f«ce>ve  withaU  a  pleasing    dea. 

prosperity  not  to  have  procteded  from  the  »m.iiff^- 

fo.^of"' «r  "•  ""l ""'"  "«'  veAro/'th  "r'l^jaS 
&HW™.    *T7™f,"'-    "°«  considering  the  (SMot 

gp  tifH  ^.T.-^  t^rtsiC^r  ^^H 

T^f     p^'^k"'  P™"d«d  before  he    oit.hrcauC 

a  lUng,  but  Tyrannmde,  that  is,  kilHne  of  a  Tmn?  i. 
Uwfuir    From  the  same  books,  they  "Lt  Ir. JS;  » 

Po^Z-V"'""'^  an  opinion,  that^he  Su^ec^t  I 
Fopular  Common-wealth  enjoy  Liberty  but  S.t  in 
a  Monarchy  thev  are  aU  Slav«.  I  ay'^'thev  t^U» 
Mder  a  Monarchy  conceive  such  an  oLS^f  n^'Z! 
™ '.?r  '^?*'  *,  ^OP"'"  Government:  ?or  ttey  ^ 
rtin^  '"?!**'■•  '"  '"""»«•  I  =»nnot  imagine  hSw  aSv 
th^can  be  more  prejudiciaU  fo  a  MoSw'  tt^^^ 
allowing  of  such  books  to  be  publSdTreSd  ^h^^ 
present  applying  such  correcti4 If  is^"  ^^^^ 
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a»  are  ftt  to  take  away  their  Venime:  which  Venime 
I  will  not  doubt  to  compare  to  the  biting  of  a  mad 
DoRge,  which  is  a  diieaae  the  Rhyiiician*  call  Hydro- 
phobia, or /ear  of  Wattr.  For  as  he  that  is  so  bitten,  has 
a  continuall  torment  of  thirst,  and  yet  abhorreth  water; 
and  s  in  such  an  estate,  as  if  the  povson  endeavoureth 
to  convert  him  into  a  Dogge:  so  when  a  Monarchy  is 
once  bitten  to  the  quick,  by  those  Democraticall  writers, 
that  continually  snarle  at  that  estate,  it  wanteth 
nothing  more  than  a  strong  Monarch,  which  neverthe- 
lesse  out  of  a  certain  Tyraunophobia,  or  fearc  of  being 
strongly  governed,  when  they  have  him.  they  abhorre. 

As  there  have  been  Doctors,  that  hold  there  be  three 

Soules  in  a  man:  so  there  be  also  that  think  there  may 

be  more  Soules  (that  is,  more  Sovcraigns)  than  one, 

in  a  Common-wealth ;  and  set  up  a  Supremacy  against 

the  Soveraignty ;   Canons  against  Lawes ;   and  a  Ghostly 

Authority  against  the  CiviU;  working  on  men's  minds, 

with  words  and  distinctions,  that  of  themselves  signifie 

nothing,   but  bewray  (by  their  obscurity)   that  there 

walketh  (as  some  think  invisibly)  another  Kingdome, 

as  it  were  a  Kingdome  of  Fayries.  in  the  dark.    Now 

seeing  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Civill  Power,  and  the  Power 

of  the  Common-wealth,  is  the  same  thing;  and  that 

Supremacy,  and  the   Power  of  making  Canons,  and 

granting  Faculties  implyeth  a  Common-wealth;   it  fol- 

loweth.  that  where  one  is  Soveraign.  another  Supreme ; 

where  one  can  make  Lawes,  and  another  make  Canons ; 

there  must  needs  be  two  Common-wealths,  of  one  and 

the  same  Subjects ;   which  is  a  Kingdome  divided  in  it 

selfe,   and   cannot   stand.      For   notwithstanding   the 

insignificant    distinction    of    TemporaU,    and    ^losUy, 

they  are  still  two  Kingdomes,  and  every  Subject  is 

subject  to  two  Masters.     For  seeing  the  Ghostly  Power 
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\^!L^u^  ^^  ^^^^  ***  "^^^"^  ^^^  "  Sinnr.  it  chid. 
en«eth  bv  con«ec,uen«  to  declare  what  U  Uw  (Siml 

S  The  cfviu"!,****^  tran^e.*.ion  ot'Zll^Z 
lLw  eli^  i»KJ  '^T  *^'  ^^^'^•"'^ng  to  declare  what  it 
wSrha^Th^ifr'  "*"*!  ^u^y  ^^'"  W«««»^".  ^ho  both 

CiiS/Thich'i«?h.  pI  *^  ^^u^jn^  Kingdome.  either  the 
b^  .ub^rdSm  e  to  ^h^r^^'^''  Common- wealth,  must 
jxrvcraignty  but  the  (fhostiy;  or  the  GhosUv  mu*t  h« 
subordinate  to  the  Tfmf>oraU,  aiid  then  Xr?  f,  .^ 
fj:^r''>'  ^"^  ^»»^  /^^mA^roi/.'     When  the  efo«  "he^ 

c^no?  bu?  ff^  ""^'  T*^^'^  »»»^  Common  weall^ 
cannot  but  be  m  gn-at  danger  of  Civill  warre   tnd 

Sr  tTdin/in  'th  ''f  ^"\^"*>^  ^''"«  m^Jr^kbu' 
cannot  choose  but  draw  to  it  in  all  times  a  verv  mn 
sideraWe  part  of  the  people.;   and  the  S^^'/L77hou7h 
It  stand  m  the  darkncsse  of  Schoole  distinSs   and 
hard  words;    yet  because  the  fear  of  Darkne^'  and 

sufficient    to   1  rouble,   and   sometimes   to   DestiW   a 
Common-wealth.      And   this  is  a   DiseaL  whicTLt 

sicktWwh'Tch'trr  ^°  ^\''P'»^^.  ofptiling! 
sicKnesse   (which   the  Jewes  took   to  be  one  kind  nt 

possession  by  Spirits)  in  the  Body  NaTur^T    Fc^  ^ 

n    hi%^T.^'  '^r  ^^  ^  unnaturall  spiri     or  ^n^ 
in  the  head  that  obstructeth  the  roots  of  the  Ne^« 
and  movmg  them  violently,  takcth  awav  the  moH^n 

The'LTe^rtL^^r-^'^"^  'r  ^^olV'lo7erZ 
inc  ?>oule    n  the  Brain,  and  thereby  causeth  violent 
and  irregular  motions   (which  men  call  ConvulS 

falleth  down  somenmes  mto  the  water,  and  sometimei 
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nto  the  fire  as  a  man  depnved  of  his  senses;  so  also 
m  the  Body  Pohtique,  when  the  spirituall  power 
moveth  the  Members  of  a  Common-wealth.  bV  the 
'^J^  v?^  punislmients,  and  hope  of  rewards  (which 
are  the  Nerves  of  it),  otherwise  than  by  the  CiviU  Power 
(which  IS  the  Soule  of  the  Common-wealth)  they  ought 
to  be  moved;  and  by  strange,  and  hard  words  suffocates 
their  understanding,  it  must  needs  thereby  Distract 

S!>,^P  ^'  ^^  ^'*^^'"  Overwhelm  the  Common-wealth 
with  Oppression,  or  cast  it  into  the  Fire  of  a  CiviU  warre 
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HOW  TO  CATCH  TROUT 
IzAAK  Walton  (1593-1683):  The  CompUat  Angler 

PiscATOR  The  Trout  is  a  fish  highly  valued,  both 
m  this  and  foreign  nations.  He  may  be  justly  said 
as  the  old  poet  said  of  wine,  and  we  English  sav  of 
yemson  to  be  a  generous  fish :  a  fish  that  is  so  like 
the  buck  that  he  also  has  his  seasons;  for  it  is  ob- 
served, that  he  comes  in  and  goes  out  of  season  with 
the  stag  and  buck.  Gesner  says,  his  name  is  of  a  German 
offsprmg;  and  says  he  is  a  fish  that  feeds  clean  and 
purely,  m  the  swiftest  streams,  and  on  the  hardest 
gra.vel;  aiid  that  he  may  justly  contend  \^ith  aU  fresh- 
water fish,  as  the  Mullet  may  with  aU  sea  fish  for 
precedency  and  daintiness  of  taste;  and  that  bekig  in 
right  season,  the  most  dainty  palates  have  aUowed 
precedency  to  him.  «*"^^wcu 

And  before  I  go  farther  in  my  discourse,  let  me  tell 
you,  that  you  are  to  observe,  that  as  there  be  some 
barren  does  that  are  good  in  summer,  so  there  be  some 
barren  Trouts  that  are  good  in  winter;   but  there  are 
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not  many  that  are  so;  for  usuaUy  thev  be  in  th«r  rv.r 

farther  to  know,  that  the rebL^^  ^te^  tha7^ 

S  »  r?^      ''°"4  "'"*  °°"«  P«atef  than  about  tte  si^ 

^t^fto  I??!  "«^-i"<Ji^««  riven  es^iX 
mat  relate  to.  or  be  near  to  the  sea,  as  Wmch^teTor 

^l2^1u*'""'J^"'^*'^'  >  little  Trout  SuS  J 
&^et,  or  Skegger  Trout,  in  both  which  pUces  I  w! 

£i^ar,|^£'^o-^t^^  3i 

»r  l^rT^- ."S^^- --«>";  ntvS 

Ae^rFo^^CTi^.  %^r^.^^r 

name  of  the  town  where  it  is  usuaUy  <Xht    tt^ac  i! 

S*tf  *^*^„'  ^'fi  -»y  o' ««^  n^  the 
ragness  ot  a  Sataion,  but  known  bv  their  riiffpnnf 

^H  1f^  ™^ .?  '^r  "^t  '^'^  they  m  WfwWte 
and  none  of  Uiese  have  been  known  to  be  ^h7^ 

g»  a^le    urJess  it  were  one  that  was  ca^Sf  by^^ 
WW.  and  he  hath  told  me,  he  thought  that  Trout  Mt 
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not  for  hunger  but  wantonness;  and  it  is  the  rather  to 
be  believed,  because  both  he,  then,  and  many  others 
before  him,  have  been  curious  to  search  into  their  bellies, 
what  the  food  was  by  which  they  lived;  and  have  found 
out  nothing  by  which  they  might  satisfy  their  curiosity. 
Concerning  which  you  are  to  take  notice,  that  it 
is  reported  by  good  authors,  that  grasshoppers  and 
some  fish  have  no  mouths,  but  are  nourished  and  take 
breath  by  the  porousness  of  their  gills,  man  knows 
not  how:    and  this  may  be  believed,  if  we  consider 
that  when  the  raven  hath  hatched  her  eggs,  she  takes 
no  further  care,  but  leaves  her  young  ones  to  the  care 
of  the  God  of  nature,  who  is  said,  in  the  Psalms,  "to 
feed  the  young  ravens  that  call  upon  him."    And  they 
be  kept  alive  and  fed  by  a  dew;  or  worms  that  breed 
in  their  nests;   or  some  other  ways  that  we  mortals 
know  not.    And  this  may  be  believed  of  the  Fordidge 
Trout,  which,  as  it  is  said  of  the  stork,  that  he  knows 
his  season,  so  he  knows  his  times,  I  think  almost  his 
day  of  coming  into  that  river  out  of  the  sea;  where  he 
lives,  and,  it  is  Uke,  feeds,  nine  months  of  the  year,  and 
fasts  three  in  the  river  of  Fordidge.    And  you  are  to 
note,  that  those  townsmen  are  very  punctutJ  in  ob- 
serving the  time  of  beginning  to  fish  for  them;    and 
boast  much,  that  their  river  affords  a  Trout  that  exceeds 
all  others.    And  just  so  does  Sussex  boast  of  several 
fish;  as,  namely,  a  Shelsey  Cockle,  a  Chichester  Lobster, 
an  Arundel  Mullet,  and  an  Amerly  Trout. 
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Venator.  A  match,  good  master,  let's  go  to  that 
house,  for  the  linen  looks  white,  and  smells  of  lavender, 
and  I  long  to  lie  in  a  pair  of  sheets  that  smell  so.  Let's 
be  going,  good  master,  for  I  am  hungry  again  with  fishing. 
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m^/«.T"-  *^%  '**y  *  ""^^'  «°«*  scholar.    I  caught 
my  last  Trout  with  a  worm ;  now  I  will  put  on  a  minnSw 

^ii7r  *  ^^"^"  °f.  ^"  *^^"^  *»^"^  yonder  t^s  fo^ 
another;  and.  so.  walk  towards  our  lodging.   Look  vou 

scholar,  thereabout  we  shall  have  a  bhe  pres^Uv    "r 

oThfm"^  OM* -f  ^'"^  ^°"'  ^^=  ^'  '"y  word^I^ve Ud 
of  him     Oh!   It  is  a  great  logger-,    rded  Chub-   come 
haiig  him  upon  that  willow  ttig.  and  let's  b^  gZg 
But  turn  out  of  the  way  a  Uttle.  good  scholar!   tSwa^ 
yonder  high  honeysuckle  hedge;    there  we'll  s^^^d 
^whilst  this  shower  falls  so^genUy  upon  the  ttnSSg 

^hAni^u"^  y'*  V^^^^'  '"»«"  *°  the  lovely  floweif 
that  adorn  these  verdant  meadows. 

Look!  under  that  broad  beech-tree  I  sat  down  when 
I  was  last  this  way  a  Ashing;  and  the  birds  irthHd^ 

inT?5T  "^r^  *°  ^^"^^  *  ^"«"^y  contention  with 
an  echo,  whose  dead  voice  seemed  to  live  in  a  hoUow 
tree  near  to  the  brow  of  that  primrose-hiU  l^ere  1^ 
sat  viewing  the  silver  streams  gUde  silently  towSds 
S^^H  h°*'''  *^^  t«"lP«stupus  sea;  yet  sometimes  o^ 
posed  by  rugged  roots  and  pebble-stones.  which  bro£ 

l^^^^  ^'T  ^y  iT'^^e  the  harmless  lambs;  somi 
leaping  securely  m  the  cool  shade,  whilst  others  sported 

rWn'^^T  'M^'  "^T,^"*  '"'^^  ^d  ^^  others  cS 
comfort  from  the  swollen  udders  of  their  bleating  dan^ 
As  I  thus  sat  these  and  other  sights  had  so  f  uUy  wSt 

hTpp^^e^pfr^srr '  ^'^^  '  *^^"^'*'  "  ^^  ^^ 

I  was  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth  • 
And  possest  joys  not  promis'd  in  my  birth. 

As  I  left  this  place,  and  entered  into  the  next  field 
a  second  pleasure  entertained  me;    'twas  a  handsome 
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mUk-maiil,  that  had  not  yrt  Rttminml  no  much  age  and 

witdc»m  AH  to  load  hrr  mind  with  any  frars  of  many  thinm 

that  will  never  bo,  an  too  many  men  too  often  do;  but 

•he  cait  away  all  care,  and  sung  like  n  nightingale.   Her 

voice  was  good,  and  the  dittv  fitted  for  it ;  it  was  that 

Mnooth  song  which  \sm  made  by  Kit  Marlow.-,  now  at 

least  tifty  yrara  ago:  and  the  milk-maid's  mother  sung 

an  answer  to  it.  which  was  made  by  Sir  Walter  Kalcigh. 

in  his  younger  days.    1  hey  wew  old-faahioned  poetry, 

but  chouTly  good;  1  think  much  better  tluui  the  strong 

lines  that  are  now  in  fashion  in  this  critical  age.    Look 

yonder!    on  my  word,  yonder  they  both  be  a-milkimr 

again     I  will  give  her  the  Chub,  and  persuade  them  to 

SIM  those  two  stmgs  to  us. 

Cod  speed  you,  cood  woman  I  I  have  been  a-fishinff; 
and  am  going  to  Bleak  Hall  to  my  bed;  and  havinji 
caught  nioiv  tish  than  wiU  sup  myself  and  my  friend, 
1  will  btstow  this  upon  you  and  your  daughter  for  I 
use  to  sell  none. 

MiLK-woMAN.  Marry!  God  requite  you,  Sir,  and 
we  11  eat  it  cheerfully.  And  if  you  come  this  way  a-fishing 
two  months  hence,  a  grace  of  God!  I'll  give  you  a  sylls? 
bub  of  new  verjuice,  in  a  new-made  hay-cock,  for  it 
And  my  Maudlin  shall  sing  you  one  of  her  best  ballads- 
for  she  and  I  both  love  aU  anglers,  they  be  such  honest 
avil,  quiet  men.  In  the  meantime  will  you  drink  a 
draught  of  red  cows  milk?  you  shall  have  it  freely. 

PiscATOR.  No,  I  thank  you;  but,  I  pray,  do  us  a 
courtesy  that  shall  stand  you  and  your  daughter  in 
nothing,  and  yet  we  will  think  ourselves  still  something 
m  your  debt:  it  is  but  to  sing  us  a  song  that  was  sung 
by  your  daughter  when  I  last  passed  over  this  meadow 
about  eight  or  nine  days  since. 
MiLK-woMAH.  What  song  was  it,  I  pray?    Was  it 
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Come.  Shpphcrda,  <lrclc  yotir  hrnln  "?  or  "A,  at  nnrm 

Dulc  n«  rrstcd  V  or.  ''Auls,  lluuin  m.'V  or  ' '  : K 

I  IsrATc.R.  No.  it  is  fionr  of  tluwr;   jt  jii  a  w.rii?  that 

Mif.K-w<.MAN    O.  I  know  it  now.    I  learned  the  fimt 
part  ,n  rnv  goMen  age.  when  I  wan  about  the  Lo 

fits  me  best  now,  but  two  or  three  years  ago  when  the 
cares  of  the  world  began  to  talce  hold  of Te:  but  y^' 
shall.  (HHl  willing,  hear  them  both;  and  sung  as  weH 
M  we^can.  for  we  both  love  anglers     Corn"    Maurmn 

aUS  Vn  'r'  r*  *"  ^^^  «*^"*»^-'"'  with  a  merryiret?: 
and  1 11  sing  the  second  when  you  have  done. 

THE  MILKMAID'S  S(JN(; 

Cotno,  live  with  me.  ami  bo  my  love 
And  we  will  all  the  plcasurcH  j^ove. ' 
Ihat  valleys,  groveii.  or  hills,  or  fields. 
Or  wood?.,  and  stoepy  mountains  yields; 

Where  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocki 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  our  fljjcks 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses- 
And.  then,  a  thousand  fragrant  posies- 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle. 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle; 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool 
Which  from  onr  pretty  lamb,  we  pull; 

^'R?^!^-^?'^'^"'^y^°r  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold; 
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A  belt  of  ttrftw  and  ivy-bnds. 
With  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs, 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move. 
Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

Thy  silver  dishes,  for  thy  meat. 
As  precious  as  the  Gods  do  eat, 
ShsJl.  on  an  ivory  table,  be 
Prepared  each  day  for  thee  and  me. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight,  each  May  morning. 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move. 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

ir 

Venator.  Trust  me,  master,  it  is  a  choice  song,  and 
sweetly  sung  by  honest  Maudlin.  I  now  see  it  was  not 
without  cause  that  our  good  queen  Elizabeth  did  so 
often  wish  herself  a  milk-maid  aU  the  month  of  May, 
because  they  are  not  troubled  with  fears  and  cares] 
but  sing  sweetly  aU  the  day,  and  sleep  securely  all  the 
night:  and  without  doubt,  honest,  innocent,  pretty 
Maudlin  does  so.  I'll  bestow  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's 
milk-maid's  wish  upon  her,  "  that  she  may  die  in  the 
Spring;  and,  being  dead,  may  have  good  store  of  flowers 
stuck  round  about  her  winding-sheet." 

THE  MILK-MAID'S  MOTHER'S  ANSWER 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young. 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue. 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  nx>ve 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

But  Time  drives  flocks  from  field  to  fold; 
When  rivers  rage,  and  rocks  grow  cold; 
Then  Philomel  becometh  dumb; 
And  age  complains  cHf  cares  to  come. 
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A  hon-y  tongue,  a  hwt  of  f  all 
Ii  fancy',  spring  but  »orrowi  fail. 

Thy  gown».  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses. 
TV  «p.  thy  kirtlc.  and  thy^i™^ 
??£,^.  -oon  wither.  s<in  fS?ott«,  • 
In  foUy  ripe,  in  reason  rotten.  ^•°'^' 

Thy  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy  buds 
^y  coral  clasps,  and  amSer  studs. 
AU  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  lovS 

OrS^'^'^  Ttu*****  °'  <*^intie».  then. 
Of  better  meat  than's  fit  formed? 
S«»f.»«Jfntvain:  that's  only  g^d 
Which  God  hath  blessed,  and  int  for  food. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed  • 
Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need- 

short  so^  more     Ma^nT^?  „«?»<^>  ^  T"  °"« 
sunr  l«t  nilk.      ^"'''•"'    S">g  that  song  that  vou 

cousin  Betty.     ^  ""  ""  °*^«"  P»Pe  to  you  and  yojr 
Maudlin.  I  wiU,  mother. 

I  married  a  wife  of  late. 
The  mores  my  unhappy  fate- 
I  married  her  for  love. 
As  my  fancy  did  me  move. 
And  not  for  a  woridly  estate- 
gut  oh  I  the  green  sickness 
iwon  changed  her  likeness; 
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And  all  h«r  beauty  did  fail. 

But  'tit  not  to 

With  thoM  that  go 

Thro'  froat  and  anow, 

Am  all  men  know. 
And  cany  the  m^Udng-paU. 

PiscATOR.  Well  sung,  cood  woman;  I  thank  you. 
Ill  give  you  another  dish  of  fish  one  of  these  days; 
and  then  beg  another  song  of  you.  Come,  scholar!  let 
Maudlin  alone:  do  not  you  offer  to  spoil  her  voice. 
Uwkl  yonder  comes  mine  hostess,  to  call  us  to  supper 
How  now!  is  my  brother  Peter  come?  ' 

Hostess.  Yes,  and  a  friend  with  him.  They  are 
both  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  in  these  parts;  and 
long  to  see  you;  and  long  to  be  at  supper,  for  they 
be  very  hungry.  ' 


THE  PIED  PIPER  OF  HAMELEN 

James  Howell  (1594-1666):  Letters 
Sir, 

I  saw  sudi  prodigious  things  daily  don  these  few 
yeere,  that  I  had  resolv'd  with  myilf  to  give  o^ 
Z^^^.  f  anything:  yet  a  passage  happen'd  this 
week  that  fore  d  me  to  wonder  once  more,  because  it 
IS  without  parallel.  It  was.  that  som  odd  feUows  went 
skulking  up  and  down  London  streets,  and  with  figs 
and  reasons  allur'd  littie  children,  and  so  pourloyn'd 
them  away  from  their  parents,  and  carried  the^  a 
shiD-board  for  beyond  sea,  wher,  by  cutting  their  hair 
and  other  dmses.  they  so  disguisM  them,  that  thei^ 
parents  could  not  know  them/ 

This  made  me  think  upon  that  miraculous  passage 
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ssie-ite^r  ^vtr^^*!»!H"  &f^i£ 

k^  ^5\*?J'  -'^  ■"  «l>at  town,  thev  date  th«r 
bjlb  ani  bonds,  and  other  instruments  bUaw  to  SSI 
^y  the  yeer  of  the  goiag  out  of  thSr  chOdi^^^' Wd« 

w^n'  Stasis*  '"*  '°°'  ^'  ^^■ 

J.  H. 
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A  BROAD  VIEW  OF  LIFE 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1605-1683):  Religio  Msdici 

I  THANK  God    amongst  those  millions  of  Vices  I  do 
mherit  and  hold  from  Adam,  I  have  escaped  one.  and 
that  a  mortal  enemy  to  Charity,  the  first  and  father-sin. 
not  onely  of  man  but  of  the  devU.  Pride:  a  vice  whose! 
name  is  comprrhended  in  a  Monosyllable,  but  in  its 
nature  not  circumscribed  with  a  World.   I  have  escaped 
It  m  a  condition  that  can  hardly  avoid  it.   ThosTpetty 
acquisitions  and  teputed  perfections  that  advance  wd 
elevate  the  conceits  of  other  men,  add  no  feathers 
unto  mine.   I  have  seen  a  Grammarian  towr  and  plume 
hiiMelf  over  a  single  line  in  Horace,  and  shew  more 
pnde  m  the  construction  of  one  Ode,  than  the  Author 
m  the  composure  of  the  whole  book.   For  my  own  part 
beades  the  Jargon  and  Patois  of  several  Provinces   I 
understand  no  less  than  six  Languages;  yet  I  protest 
I  have  no  ^-igher  conceit  of  my  self,  than  had  our  Fathers 
before  the  confusion  of  Babf    when  there  was  but  one 
Language  in  the  World,  2    ,  none  to  boast  himself 
either  Linguist  or  Critick.  1  lave  not  onely  seen  several 
Countries,  beheld  the  nature  of  their  Climes,  the  Choro- 
graphy  of  their  Provmces.  Topography  of  their  Qties. 
but    understood   their   several    Uws.    Customs,    and 
Fohaes;   yet  cannot  aU  this  perswade  the  dulness  of 
my  spiri  unto  sucii  an  opinion  of  my  self ,  as  I  behold 
in  nimbler  and  conceited  heads,  that  never  looked  a 
degree  beyond  their  Nests.     I  know  the  names,  and 
somewhat  more,  of  all  the  consteUations  in  my  Horizon  • 
yet  I  have  seen  a  prating  Mariner,  that  could  orely 
name  the  pomters  and  the  North  Star,  out-talk  me  and 
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^t^..^f"J*f'^'"y  Countrey.  and  of  tho«j  about  nj? 

know  a  hundred,  and  had  scarcely  ever  Simpled  further 
than  Cheapside  For.  indeed,  heads  of  cabacitv  and 
iuch  as  are  not  full  with  a  handful  or  easie  mwUiirT^ 
^'l^l^^^'  ^Wnk  they  know  nothing  till  they  WaU^ 

^^tJ^r^H^"*^*^^*'  '^^y  ^*»  "P°"  the^oSSon  of 
Socrates  and  only  know  they  know  not  any  thine     I 

cannot  think  that  Homer  piS'd  away  upon  the  rfddle 

unlH-in^.t""ri;  °'?*?*  ^"''''^»*^'  ^»'^  understood  the 
uncertainty  of  knowledge,  and  confessed  so  often  the 

ever  drown  himself  upon  the  flux  and  reflux  of  Euripus 
We  do  but  earn  to-day  what  our  better  advS 
judgements  wiU  unteach  to-morrow;  and  Aristotle  doth 

hJm^l?'Tl"''  "*  ^u*°  ^^  '^•'"^  ^hat  fs  to  Lfute 
m^5  i  ^'T  mn  through  all  sorts,  yet  find  no  rest 
m  any  though  our  first  studies  and  junior  endeavors 
may  style  us  Peripateticks.  Stoicks.  or  Acadm^ckT 
yet  I  perceive  the  %visest  heads  prove   at  Iwt   S^St 

llfc"'\"Lr?h^^r  '^"^  J^'^"^^"  theleW  !;f  k"ow! 
tedgc.  I  have  therefore  one  common  and  authentick 
PhUosophy  I  learned  in  the  Schools,  whereby  I  dS^ 
course  and  satisfy  the  reason  of  oth^r  men     anoth^ 

I  content  mme  own.  Solomon,  that  complained  of 
Ignore  m  the  height  of  knowledge.  IiathVo"  only 
humbled  my  conceits,  but  discour^'my  endTavoui 
There  is  yet  another  conceit  that  hath  sometimes  S 
me  shut  my  books,  which  tells  me  it  is  a  vaiSty  t^  ^e 
our  days  m  the  blind  punuit  of  knowledge  it  iT^ut 
attending  a  Uttlc. longer,  and  we  shall^foylhat  by 
mstmct  and  infusion,  which  we  endeavour  at  here  by 
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!f^'  '.M""*  inquiiition.  It  is  better  to  sit  down  in  a 
mo"«t  Ignorance,  and  rctt  contented  with  the  natural 

k^^:^JTL^'?s  '*??"••  ****"  *^"y  ^^«  uncertain 
kn  nv^e  of  thts  Wc  with  sweat  and  vexation,  whkh 
lv«i.!  gives  every  fool  gratis,  and  is  an  acoe^  of 
ovr  (c  >nhcation.  •v«»»ry  oi 

:  .  ai  never  yet  once,  and  commend  their  resolutions 
who  n,vtr  m-y  twice:  not  that  I  disallow  of  seo»d 
«  li  «.iT  .  iieither.  in  all  cases,  of  Polygamy,  which 
^mJv  T,g  v.me  times,  and  the  unequal  number  of 
jom  u'.x"  :  ay  be  also  necessary.  The  whole  World 
*U  1  u;k  for  man,  but  the  twelfth  part  of  man  lor 
wcmian:  Man  is  U»e  whole  Worid.  and  the  Bteath  of 
God;    Vv^oman  the  Rib  and  crooked  piece  of  man. 



♦kI*  *^  2*^    *?    prejudice,    nor    am   averse  from 
that  sweet  Sex.  but  naturally  amorous   of  aU   thS 
IS  beautiful.     I  can  look  a  whole  day   with   delight 
^n   a   handsome    Picture,  though  it   be  butTTan 
Horse,     it  is  my  temper,  and  I  like  it  the  better,  to 
affect  all  harmony ;   and  sure  there  is  musick  evei  in 
the  beauty,  and  the  silent  note  which  Cupid  strikes 
far  sweeter  than  the  sound  of  an  instrurJient.      For 
there  is  a  muaick  where  ever  there  is  a  harmony,  order 
or  proportion:    and  thus  far  we  may  maintain  th^ 
music  of  the  Sphears:    for  those  weU-ordered  motions 
a^d  regular  pact^s.  though  they  give  no  sound  unto  thi 
^.  yet  to  the  understandmg  they  strike  a  note  most 
InU  of  harmony.      Whosoever  is  harmonically  com- 
g»ed  dehghts  m  harmony;    which  makes  me  much 

against  all  Cnurch-Mu^ck.      For  my  self,   not  only 
trom  my  obedience,  but  my  particular  Genius.  I  do 
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S^v.?  ».'L'   '"  "^  •**»  ""I*"  »■««  T»vnn.Mi»ick 
which  nuke,  one  nuui  meny.  another  ma-Tiarik-in 

DOT  of  the  tint  CompoMf.  ITiere  is  wmethm.  1^7. 
<rf  Dtvin  <y  more  tl.an  the  ear  .l,.c^en    iH,THte,i 

SS' u^  ^SV^"*""^.'"""  "'  «h«  "hoe  Wo"ld  JS 
"^}'"S  »'  God :    such  a  melody  to  the  car   m  X 

standing.  In  bnef,  it  u  a  sensible  fit  of  that  h.nil™, 
wh.ch  intellectually  sounds  in  th?  ^  of"'(^'"T^ 
^S'  '^Ai^u°-  ">«  »o"l  »  «"  harmony,  but  hS; 
S^^     "'k'^"'  '"  "**^'  »yi>ipathy  unto  Mu«^- 

STcTtliudoro/'th'*'  "'  ^^  •?""•  "•"  huZ^ 
uie  oonauiution  of  their  souls,  are  bom  Poets   th«iii»h 

indeed  all  are  naturally  mcUn;d  unto  RhytSme       ''**' 


THE  GOOD  SCHOOLMASTER 
Thomas  Fuller  (1608-1661) :  Holy  and  Profane  StaUt 

I^^ni^Jfr"^  *ny  profession  in  the  commonwealth 

^n?^^^;  r^*^  ^  **  ^'"^^^^^  performed.  IS 
reasons  whereof  I  conceive  to  be  the«»-    uire*    .. 

scholar  make  this  calling  thdr  refu^Tyea  S'|:ch^;^"^ 
before  they  have  taken  any  de^r^e  ii  the  S^WeSt^' 
conmience  schoolmasters  in  the  counSy  ^  if  nSl 

^  rr.?T^  *?  ^^  "P  ^^^  profSioS^but  oityf 
rod  a^d  a  ferula.    Secondly,  othera  who  are  able  L^ 

^onl^  as  a  passage  to  better  preferment,  to  ^tch  S^ 
rents  m  theur  present  fortune.  tiU  they  ian  Drovid/^ 
new  one.  and  betake  thcmsekU  to^-i«  provide  a 
rftllincr  'm,;,^!  ^t  "uimseives  to  Sume  more  gainful 
S^best^?^;H '^'^  are  disheartened  from  doing 
ineir  best  with  the  miserable  reward  which  in  some 
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places  they  rect'vc,  being  masters  to  their  childrea  and 
slaves  to  their  parents.  Fourthly,  being  grown  rich, 
they  grow  negligent,  and  scorn  to  touch  the  school  but 
by  the  proxy  of  the  usher.  But  see  how  well  our  school- 
master behaves  himself. 

His  genius  inclines  him  with  delight  to  his  profession. 
Some  men  had  as  well  be  schoolboys  its  schoolmasters, 
to  be  tied  to  the  school,  as  Cooper's.  Dictionary  and 
Scapula's  Lexicon  are  chained  to  the  d«jsk  therein;  and 
though  great  scholars,  and  skilful  in  other  arts,  are 
bunglers  in  this.  But  God,  of  His  goodness,  hath  fitted 
several  men  for  ^veral  caUings,  that  the  necessity  of 
Church  and  State,  in  all  conditions,  may  be  provided 
for.  So  that  he  who  beholds  the  fabric  thereof,  may  say, 
God  hewed  out  the  stone,  and  appointed  it  to  lie  in  this 
very  place,  for  it  would  fit  none  other  so  well,  and 
here  it  doth  most  excellent.  And  thus  God  mouldeth 
some  for  a  schoolmaster's  life,  undertaking  it  with 
desire  and  deUght,  and  discharging  it  with  dexterity 
and  happy  success. 

He  studieth  his  scholars'  natures  as  carefully  as  they 
their  books;  and  ranks  their  dispositions  into  several 
forms.  And  though  it  may  seem  difficult  for  him  in 
a  great  school  to  descend  to  all  particulars,  yet  expe- 
rienced schoolmasters  may  quickly  make  a  grammar  of 
boys'  natures,  and  reduce  them  all — saving  some  few 
exceptions — to  these  general  rules: 

1.  Those  that  are  ingenious  and  industrious.  The 
conjunction  of  two  such  planets  in  a  youth  presage 
much  good  unto  him.  To  such  a  lad  a  frown  may  be 
a  whipping,  and  a  whipping  a  death;  yea,  where  their 
master  wMps  them  once,  shame  whips  them  all  the 
week  after.    Such  natures  he  useth  with  all  gentleness. 

2.  Those  that  are  ingenious  and  idle.     These  thinlr 
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with  the  hare  in  the  fable,  that  running  with  snails— 
so  they  count  the  rest  of  their  schoolfellows— they  shall 
come  soon  enough  to  the  post,  though  sleeping  a  good 
while  before  their  starting.  Oh,  a  good  rod  would  finely 
take  them  napping. 

3.  Those  that  are  dull  and  diligent.  Wines,  the 
stronger  they  be,  the  more  lees  they  have  when  they 
are  new.  Many  boys  are  muddy-headed  till  they  be 
clarified  with  age,  and  such  afterwards  prove  the  best. 
Bristol  diamonds  are  both  bright,  and  squared,  and 
iwinted  by  nature,  and  yet  are  soft  and  worthless; 
whereas  orient  ones  in  India  are  rough  and  rugged 
naturally.  Hard,  rugged,  and  dull  natures  of  youth, 
acquit  themselves  afterwards  the  jewels  of  the  country, 
and  therefore  their  dulness  at  first  is  to  be  borne  with,' 
if  they  be  diligent.  That  schoolmaster  deserves  to  be 
beaten  himself  who  beats  nature  in  a  boy  for  a  fault. 
And  I  question  whether  all  the  whipping  in  the  world 
can  make  their  parts  which  are  naturally  sluggish  rise 
one  minute  before  the  hour  nature  hath  appointed. 

4.  Those  that  are  invincibly  dull,  and  negligent  also. 
Correction  may  reform  the  latter,  not  amend  the  former. 
All  the  whetting  in  the  world  can  never  set  a  razor's 
edge  on  that  which  hath  no  steel  in  it.  Such  boys  he 
consigneth  over  to  other  professions.  Shipwrights  and 
boat-makers  will  choose  those  crooked  pieces  of  timber 
which  other  carpenters  refuse.  Those  may  make  excel- 
lent merchants  and  mechanics  which  will  not  serve 
for  scholars. 

He  is  able,  diligent,  and  methodical  in  his  teaching; 
not  leading  them  rather  in  a  circle  than  forwards.  He 
minces  his  precepts  for  children  to  swallow,  hanging 
clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of  his  own  soul,  that  his  scholars 
may  go  along  with  him. 
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m  his  school.  If  cockenng  mothers  proffer  him  moncv 
to  purchase  their  sons'  exemption  from  wTiSl^S 
live  as  ,t  were,  m  a  peculiar,  out  of  their  racer's 
unsdiction--with  disdain  he  refuseth  i ,  ^d  ^ 
the  late  custom  m  some  places  of  commuting  whiS 
^nV.™T/?:'  ^^,,^^n^g  boys  from  the  rSd  k?^^ 
l?^Lu  \u^  l^fth  a  stubborn  youth,  correction-prwf 
he  debaseth  not  his  authority  by  contesting  ^^Wm' 

Mo^^  o"c  P'^^**^  i?  inflicting  deserved   correction 

fe  X'^^T^^^'  ^"^^  answereth  the  nameVo^ 

tr^es  than  patdagogos.  rather  tearing  his  schoW  ftS 

^th  whipping  than  giving  them  gS)d  education     No 

wonder  if  his  scholars  hate  the  mLs.  bein^P^^t^ 

unto  them  m  the  shape  of  fiends  and  f uriS^^  Presented 

Sue;  an  Orbilius  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes 

Their  tymmy  hath  caused  many  tongues  to  st^^ 

which  spake  plain  by  nature,  and  whSe  stutt^S 

first  was  nothing  else  but  fears  quavering  on  thd^^h 

L^^v^'^^u**^".*  PJ^^^^>   aSd  whosi  maul^^ 

S^^^detL^^fef  ^^^^  ^^-  -^°  ^  ^^ 

that  can  be  given.  But  he  is  a  beLt  who.^^Tse^ 
poor  scho  ar  cannot  pay  him  his  wages,  pays  the  sSolaJ 
m^  whippmgs;  rather  are  diligent  la£  to  be  ^^. 
^^"^^^^  ^^^^^^nt3  to  leaimng.  This  mindTme 
of  what  I  have  heard  concerning  Mr  Bus^  that  worthy 
kte  schoohnaster  of  Eton.  who\ould  never  suffer  any 
WMdermg  begging  scholar— such  as  justiy  the  statute 
hath  ranked  in  the  fore-front  of  rogil^^o^me  S^ 
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his  school,  but  would  thrust  him  out  with  earnestness 
—however  privately  charitable  unto  him  — lest   his 
schoolboys  should  be  disheartened  from  their  books 
by  seeing  some  scholars  after  their  studying  in  the 
university;  preferred  to  beggary. 

He  spoils  not  a  good  school  to  make  thereof  a  bad 
college,  therein  to  teach  his  scholars  logic.  For,  besides 
that  k)gic  may  have  an  action  of  trespass  against  gram- 
mar for  encroaching  on  her  liberties,  syllogisms  are 
solecisms  taught  in  the  school,  and  oftentimes  they 
are  forced  afterwards  in  the  university  to  unlearn 
the  fumbling  skill  they  had  before. 

Out  of  his  school  he  is  no  way  pedantical  in  carriage 
or  discourse;  contenting  himself  to  be  rich  in  Latin, 
though  he  doth  not  gingle  with  it  in  every  company 
wherein  he  comes. 

To  conclude,  let  this,  amongst  other  motives,  make 
schoolmasters  careful  in  their  place— that  the  eminences 
of  their  scholars  have  commended  the  memories  of  their 
schoohnasters  to  posterity,  who,  otherwise  in  obscurity, 
had  altogether  been  forgotten.    Who  had  ever  heard  of 
R.  Bond,  in  Lancashire,  but  for  the  breeding  of  learned 
Ascham,  his  scholar?    or  of  Hartgrave,  in  Brundly 
School,  in  the  same  county,  but  because  he  was  the 
first  did  teach  worthy  Dr.  Whitaker?  Nor  do  I  honour 
the  memory  of  Mulcaster  for  anything  so  much  as  his 
scholar,  that  gulf  of  kaming.  Bishop  Andrews.     This 
made  the  Athenians,  the  day  before  the  great  feast  of 
Theseus,  their  founder,  to  sacrifice  a  ram  to  the  memory 
of  Conidas,  his  schoolmaster,  that  first  instructed  him. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  CHARLES  II 

Earl  of  Clarendon  (1609-74) :  History  of  the  RebeUion 

After  right  or  ten  days  spent  at  the  Hague  in  triumphs 
wid  festivals,  which  coulcl  not  have  been  more  splendid 
If  aU  the  monarchs  of  Europe  had  met  there,  and  which 
were  concluded  with  several  rich  presents  made  to  his 
Majesty,  the  King  took  his  leave  of  the  States,  with 
all  the  professions  of  amity  their  civilities  deserved- 
and  embarked  himself   on  the  Royal  CharUs,  which 
had  been  before  called  the  Naseby,  but  had  been  new 
cimstened  the  day  before,  as  many  others  had  been 
in  the  presence,  and  by  the  order,  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Admiral.     Upon  the  four  and  twentieth  of  May 
the  fleet  set  saU;    and,  in  one  continued  thunder  of 
cannon,  amved  near  Dover  so  early  on  the  six  and 
twentieth,  that  his  Majesty  disembarked;    and  being 
received  by  the  General  at  the  brink  of  the  sea  (whom 
he  met,  and  embraced,  with  great  demonstrations  of 
affection),  he  presently  took  coach,  and  came  that  night 
to  Canterbury;   where  he  stayed  the  next  day,  b^ 
Sunday:   and  went  to  his  devotions  to  the  cathedral 
which  he  found  very  much  dilapidated,  and  out  of  repair  • 
yet  the  people  seemed  glad  to  hear  the  Common  Prayer 
again.     Thither  came  very  many  of  the  nobiHty,  and 
other  persons  of  quality,  to  present  themselves  to  the 
King;    and  there  his  Majesty  assembled  his  Council- 
and  swore  the  General  of  the  Council,  and  Mr.  Morrice' 
whom  he  there  knighted,  and  gave  him  the  Signet,  and 
swore  hmi  Secretary  of  State.    That  day  hi?  Majesty 
gave  the  Garter  to  the  General,  and  likewise  to  the 
Maqms  of  Hertford,  and   the  Earl  of  Southampton 
(who  had  been  elected  many  years  before),  and  sent 
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it  likewise  by  Garter,  Herald  and  King  at  Anns,  to 
Admiral  Mountague,  who  remained  in  the  Downs. 

On  Monday  he  went  to  Rochester,  and  the  next  day, 
being  the  nine  and  twentieth  of  May,  and  his  birth-day, 
he  entered  London;  all  the  ways  thither  being  so  full 
of  people,  and  acclamations,  as  if  the  whole  kingdom 
had  been  gathered  there.  Between  Deptford  and  South- 
wark  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  met  him,  with  all 
such  protestations  of  joy  as  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
The  concourse  was  so  great,  that  the  King  rode  in  a 
crowd  from  the  bridge  to  ^\^litehall;  all  the  companies 
of  the  dty  standing  in  order  on  both  sides,  and  giving 
loud  thanks  to  God  for  his  Majesty's  presence.  He  no 
sooner  came  to  Whitehall,  but  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment solemnly  cast  themselves  at  his  feet,  with  all 
vows  of  affection  and  fidelity  to  the  world's  end.  In  a 
word,  the  joy  was  so  unexpressible,  and  so  universal, 
that  his  Majesty  said  smilingly  to  some  about  him, 
"he  doubted  it  had  been  his  own  fault  he  had  been 
absent  so  long;  for  he  saw  nobody  that  did  not  protest, 
he  had  ever  wished  for  his  return." 


ON  DEATH 

Jeremy  Taylor  (1613-1667) :  Holy  Living  and 

Holy  Dying 

Nature  calls  us  to  meditate  of  death  by  those  things 
which  are  the  instruments  of  acting  it;  and  God  by  all 
the  variety  of  His  providence,  makes  us  see  death  every- 
where, in  all  variety  of  circumstances,  and  dressed  up 
for  all  the  fancies,  and  the  expectation  of  every  single 
person.    Nature  hath  given  us  one  harvest  every  year. 
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l!l*^^^  hath  two;  and  the  spring  and  the  autumn 
"i    11^"^  °'  ™*"  *"<*  women  to  chamel-houses  • 
and  aU  the  summer  long,  men  are  recovering  from  their 
evib  of  the  spring    tffl  the  dog-days  com?,  and  then 
tlie  bman  star  makes  the  summer  deadly;    and  the 
fruits  of  autumn  are  laid  up  for  aU  the  year's  provision, 
and  the  man  that  gathers  them  eats  and  surfeits,  and 
dies  and  needs  them  not.  and  himself  is  laid  up  for 
etermty;    and  he  that  escapes  till  winter,  only  stays 
for  another  opportunity,  which  the  distempers  of  that 
quarter  minister  to  him  with  great  variety.  Thus  death 
rwgns  in  all  the  portions  of  our  time.  The  autumn  with 
Its  frmts  provides  disorders  for  us.  and  the  winter's 
cold  turns  them  into  sharp  diseases,  and  tne  sprint 
bnngs  flowers  to  strew  our  hearse,  and  the  suibmS 
gives  green  turf  and  brambles  to  bind  upon  our  mtves 
Calentures  and  surfeit,  cold  and  aguesV  are  the  four 
quarters  of  the  year;  and  you  can  go  no  whither,  but 
yon  tread  upon  a  dead  man's  bones. 

The  wild  feUow  in  Petronius,  that  escaped  upon  a 
broken  table  from  the  furies  of  a  shipwreck7as  hV  was 
sunmng  hmiself  upon  the  rocky  shore,  espied  a  man 
roUed  upon  his  floating  bed  of  waves,  ballasted  with 
sand  m  the  folds  of  his  garment,  and  carried  by  his 
civ^  enemy,  the  sea,  towards  the  shore  to  find  a  wave, 
vilffni^  him  into  some  sad  thoughts,  that  ^rad- 
venture  this  man  s  wife,  in  some  part  of  the  continent 
sale  and  warm,  looks  next  month  for  the  good  man's 
return;   or.  it  may  be,  his  son  knows  nothing  of  the 

^^J,,°''  ^  ***^*''  ^^^^^  °'  *hat  affectionate  kiss 
which  still  IS  warm  upon  the  good  old  man's  chedc,  ever 
amce  he  took  a  kmd  farewell,  and  he  weeps  with  joy  to 
^nk  how  blessed  he  shaU  be  when  his  beloved  bov 
returns  mto  the  circle  of  his  father's  arms.    These  are 
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the  thoughts  of  mortals;    this  is  the  end  and  sum  of 
•11  their  designs.   A  dark  night  and  an  ill  guide ,  a  bois- 
terous sea  and  a  broken  cable,  a  hard  rock  and  a  rough 
wind,  dashed  in  pieces  the  fortune  of  a  whole  family; 
and  they  that  shall  weep  loudest  for  the  accident  are 
not  yet  entered  into  the  storm,  and  yet  have  suffered 
shipwreck.    Then,  looking  upon  the  carcass,  he  knew 
it,  and  found  it  to  be  the  master  of  the  ship,  who,  the 
day  before,  cast  up  the  accounts  of  his  patrimony  and 
his  trade,  and  named  the  day  when  he  thought  to  be 
at  home.    See  how  the  man  swims,  who  was  so  angry 
two  days  since!    His  passions  are  becalmed  with  the 
storm,  his  accounts  cast  up,  his  cares  at  an  end,  his 
voyage  done,  and  his  gains  are  the  strange  events  of 
death,  which,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil,  the  men 
that  are  alive  seldom  trouble  themselves  concerning 
t^  interest  of  the  dead. 
y^It  is  a  mighty  change  that  is  made  by  the  death  of 
every  person,  and  it  is  visible  to  us  who  are  aUve.  Reckon 
but  from  the  sprightfuiness  of  youth,  and  the  fair  cheeks 
and  full  eyes  of  childhood;  from  the  vigorousness  and 
strong  flexure  of  the  joints  of  five-and-twenty,  to  the 
hollowness  and  deadly  paleness,  to  the  loathsomeness 
and  horror  of  a  three  days'  burial,  and  we  shall  perceive 
the  distance  to  be  very  great  and  very  strange.   But  so 
have  I  seen  a  rose  newly  springing  from  the  clefts  of 
its  hood,  and,  at  first,  it  was  fair  as  the  morning,  and 
full  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  as  a  lamb's  fleece;   but 
when  a  ruder  breath  hath  forced  open  its  virgin  modesty, 
and  dismantled  its  too  youthful  aiid  unripe  retirements! 
it  began  to  put  on  darkness,  and  to  dedine  to  softness 
and  the  S3miptoms  of  a  sickly  age;  it  bowed  the  head, 
and  broke  its  stalk;  and  at  night,  having  lost  some  of 
its  leaves,  and  all  its  beauty,  it  fell  into  the  portion 
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of  weed*  and  out-worn  fac«».    The  same  if  the  portion 
of  ^very  man  and  every  woman ;   the  heritage  of  worms 
and  serpents,  rottenness  and  cold  dishonour,  and  our 
beauty  so  changed,    that  our  acquaintance   quickly 
knew  us  not;  and  that  change  mingled  with  so  much 
horror,  or  else  meets  so  with  our  fears  and  weak  dis- 
couraingi,  that  they  who,  six  hours  ago.  tended  upon 
us  either  with  chariUble  or  ambitious  services,  cannot 
without  some  regret,  stay  in  the  room  alone,  where  the 
body  lies  stripped  of  its  life  and  honour.    I  have  read 
of  a  faw  young' German  gentleman,  who,  Uving,  oft-i 
refused  to  be  pictured,  but  put  off  the  importunity  of 
his  friends  desire  by  giving  way,  that  after  a  few  days' 
bunal,  they  might  send  a  painter  to  his  vault,  and  if 
they  saw  cause  for  it,  draw  the  image  of  his  death  unto 
the  hfe.  They  did  so,  and  found  his  face  half  eaten,  and 
his  midnff  and  backbone  full  of  serpents;   and  so  he 
stands  pictured  among  his  armed  ancestors.    So  does 
the  fairest  beauty  change;   and  it  will  be  as  bad  with 
you  and  me;  and  then  what  servants  shall  we  have  to 
wait  upon  us  in  the  grave?    what  friends  to  visit  us? 
what  officious  people  to  cleanse  away  the  moist  and 
unwholesome  cloud  reflected  upon  our  faces  from  the 
sides  of  the  weeping  vaults,   which  are  the  longest 
weepers  for  our  funeral? 

V  A  man  may ;  ead  a  sermon,  the  best  and  most  passion- 
ate that  ever  man  preached,  if  he  shall  but  enter  into 
the  sepulchres  of  kings.  In  the  -ne  Escurial  where  the 
Spanish  princes  live  in  greatness  id  power,  and  decree 
war  or  peace,  they  have  wisely  placed  a  cemetery,  where 
then-  ashes  and  their  glory  shaU  sleep  till  time  shaU  be 
no  more;  and  where  our  kings  have  been  crowned,  their 
ancestors  lie  interred,  and  they  must  walk  over  their 
grandsire's  head  to  take  his  crown.    There  is  an  acre 
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•own  with  royal  feed,  the  copy  of  the  greatest  change, 
from  rich  to  naked,  from  ceuied  roofs  to  arched  coffins, 
from  Uving  Uke  gods  to  die  like  men.  There  is  enough 
to  cool  the  flames  of  lust,  to  abate  the  heights  of  pride, 
to  appease  the  itch  of  covetous  desires,  to  sully  and  dash 
out  the  dissembling  colours  of  a  lustful,  artificial,  and 
imaginary  beauty.  There  the  warlike  and  the  peaceful, 
the  fortunate  and  the  miserable,  the  beloved  and  the 
despised  princes  mingle  their  dust,  and  pay  down  their 

rbol  of  mortality,  and  tell  all  the  world  that,  when  we 
.  our  ashes  shall  be  equal  to  kings',  and  our  accounts 
easier,  and  our  pains  for  our  crowns  shall  be  less. 


OF  MYSELF 

Abraham  Cowley  (1618-1667) :  Essays 

It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  write  of  him- 
self; it  grates  his  own  heart  to  say  anything  of  dis- 
paragement, and  the  reader's  ears  to  hear  anything  of 
praise  from  him.  There  is  no  danger  from  me  of  offending 
him  in  this  kind;  neither  my  mind,  nor  my  body,  nor 
my  fortune,  allow  me  any  materials  for  that  vanity. 
It  is  sufficient,  for  my  own  contentment,  that  they  have 
preserved  me  from  being  scandalous,  or  remarkable 
on  the  defective  side.  But  besides  that.  I  shall  here 
speak  of  myself  only  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  these 
ivecedent  discourses,  and  shall  be  likelier  thereby  to 
fall  into  the  contempt,  than  rise  up  to  the  estimation 
of  most  people.  As  far  as  my  memory  can  return  back 
into  my  paust  life,  before  I  knew  or  was  capable  of 
guessing  what  the  world,  or  glories,  or  business  of  it 
were,  the  natural  affections  of  my  soul  gave  a  secret 
bent  of  aversion  from  them,  as  some  plants  are  said  to 
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turn  away  from  others,  by  an  antipathy  imperceptible 
U>  themselves,  and  inscrutable  to  man's  understanding. 
Even  when  I  was  a  vsry  young  boy  at  school,  instead 
of  running  about  on  holidays,  and  playing  with  my 
fellows,  I  was  wont  to  steal  from  them,  and  walk  into 
the  fields,  either  alone  with  a  book,  or  with  some  one 
companion,  if  I  could  find  any  of  the  same  temper.    I 
was  then,  too,  so  much  an  enemy  to  constraint,  Uiat 
my  masters  could  never  prevail  on  me,  by  any  per- 
vasions or  ena)uragements,  to  learn,  without  book, 
the  common  rules  of  grammar,  in  which  they  dispensed 
with  me  alone,  because  they  found  I  made  a  shift  to 
do  the  usual  exercise  out  of  my  own  reading  and  obser- 
vation. That  I  was  then  of  the  same  mind  as  I  am  now 
—which,  I  confess,  I  wonder  at  myself— may  appear  at 
the  latter  end  of  an  ode  which  I  made  when  I  was  but 
thurtecn  years  old,  and  which  was  then  printed,  with 
nwmr  other  verses.    The  beginning  of  it  is  boyish;  but 
of  this  part  which  I  here  set  down,  if  a  very  UtUe  were 
corrected,  I  should  hardly  now  be  much  ashamed. 

Thi»  only  grant  me.  that  my  mean*  may  He 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  high. 

Some  honour  I  would  nave, 
Not  from  great  deeda,  but  good  alone; 
Th'  unknown  are  better  than  Ul-known. 

Rumour  can  ope  the  grave; 
Acquaintance  I  would  have;  but  when 't  depends 
Not  on  the  number,  but  the  choice  of  friend*. 

Books  should,  not  t^nrin— .  entertain  the  light. 
And  sleep,  as  undisturbed  as  death,  the  night. 

Bfy  house  a  cottage,  more 
Than  palace,  and  should  fitting  be 
For  aU  my  use.  nu  luxary. 

My  garden  pidnted  o'er 
With  Nature's  hand,  not  Art's;  and  pleasures  yield. 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  field. 
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Thua  wottkl  I  dottbl*  my  Ufa's  fadlof  aMca* 
For  h«  that  ruoa  it  wall,  tw^sa  ntiuUa  raca. 

And  in  this  tnia  delight. 
Thaae  unboMht  aporti.  thAt  happy  itAta^ 
I  would  not  faar  oor  with  my  fata, 

hut  boldly  My  oach  nifht. 
To-morrow  let  my  sun  his  be»m«  display. 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them.*  I  have  lived  toKlay. 

You  may  see  by  it  I  was  even  then  acquainted  with 
the  pr>ets,  for  the  conclusion  is  taken  out  of  Horace; 
and  perhaps  it  was  the  immature  and  immoderate  love 
of  them  whidi  stamped  first,  or  rather  engraved,  the 
character*  jn  me.  They  were  Uke  letters  cut  in  the  bark 
of  a  youiig  tree,  which,  with  the  tree,  still  grow  pro- 
portionably.    But  how  this  love  came  to  be  produced 
m  me  so  early,  is  a  hard  question:   I  believe  I  can  tell 
the  particular  little  chance  that  filled  my  head  first 
with  such  chimes  of  verse,  as  have  never  since  left 
ringing  there:   for  I  remember  when  I  began  to  read, 
and  take  some  pleasure  in  it,  there  was  wont  to  lie  in 
my  mother's  psirlour — I  know  not  by  what  accident, 
for  she  herself  never  in  her  life  rtaud  any  book  but  of 
devotion — but  there  was  wont  to  lie  Spenser's  works; 
this  I  happened  to  fall  upon,  and  was  infinitely  dehghted 
with  the  stories  of  the  knights,  and  giants,  and  monsters, 
and  brave  houses,  which  I  found  everywhere  there — 
though  my  understanding  had  little  to  do  with  all  this 
—and  by  degrees,  with  the  tinkling  of  the  rhyme   and 
dance  of  the  numbers;  so  that  I  t  .  ik  I  had  read  him 
all  over  before  I  was  twelve  years  old.     With  these 
affections  of  mind,  and  my  heart  wholly  set  upon  letters, 
I  went  to  the  university;  but  was  soon  torn  from  thence 
by  that  pubhc  violent  storm,  which  would  suffer  nothing 
to  stand  where  it  did,  but  rooted  up  every  plant,  even 
from  the  princely  cedars,  to  me,  the  hyssop.   Yet  I  had 
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At  good  fortune  at  could  have  Mallcn  me  in  luch  a 
tempett ;  for  I  was  cast  by  it  intt»  the  family  of  one  of 
the  best  persons,  and  into  the  court  of  one  of  the  best 
princettei  in  the  world.  Now.  though  I  was  here  engaged 
m  wayi  most  contrary  to  the  original  design  of  my  life ; 
ttiat  is,  into  much  comimny.  and  no  small  business,  and 
into  a  daily  sight  of  gnjitm'ss,  both  militant  and  tri- 
umohant— for  that  was  the  state  then  of  the  English 
and  the  French  courts— yet  all  this  was  so  far  from 
altering  my  opinion,  that  it  only  added  the  confirmation 
of  reason  to  that  which  was  before  but  natural  inclin- 
ation. I  saw  plainly  all  the  paint  of  that  kind  of  life, 
the  nearer  I  came  to  it :  and  that  beauty  which  I  did 
not  fall  in  love  with,  when,  for  aught  I  knew,  it  was 
real,  was  not  like  to  bewitch  or  entice  me  when  I  saw 
it  was  adulterate.  I  met  with  several  great  persons, 
whom  I  liked  very  well,  but  could  not  perceive  that 
any  part  of  their  greatness  was  to  be  liked  or  desired, 
no  more  than  I  would  be  glad  or  content  to  be  in  a  storm, 
though  I  saw  many  ships  which  rid  safely  and  bravely 
in  it.  A  storm  would  not  agree  with  my  stomach,  if  it 
did  with  my  courage ;  though  I  was  in  a  crowd  of  as 
good  company  as  could  be  found  anywhere,  though  1 
was  in  business  of  great  and  honourable  trust,  though 
I  eat  at  the  best  table,  and  enjoyed  the  best  conveniences 
for  present  subsistence  that  ought  to  be  desired  by  a 
man  of  my  condition,  in  banishment  and  public  dis- 
tresses; yet  I  could  not  abstain  from  renewing  my  old 
school-bc^'s  wish,  in  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  same  effect: 
Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  sec 
This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree,  etc 
And  I  never  then  proposed  to  myself  any  other  advan- 
tage from  his  majesty's  happy  restoration,  but  the 
getting  into  some  moderately  convenient  retreat  in 
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the  country,  which  I  tlioiigbt  in  th»t  owe  I  might  «a«ily 
have  comfMMed.  a»  weU  as  •ome  atl»en.  who,  with 
no  greater  probabilities  or  pretences,  Imve  arrived  tf» 
extraordinary  fortunes.  But  I  had  before  written  a 
shrewd  prophecy-  ai^ainst  myself,  and  I  think  Apollo 
fnspircd  me  in  thi  truth,  though  not  in  the  ek^ance  of  it: 

Thoo  netth«r  K"e»t  at  court,  nor  m  the  wmr. 

Nor  At  the  Ejh  hangs  nhmlt  be,  nor  at  the  wranffltng  bar; 

U>ntent  thvwll  with  the  imall  hvmn  praias 

Which  ihv  nffsflecte*!  ver«e  doea  r^imc,  etc. 

Howevrr,  by  lie  fnlllu^  «.f  ^he  forces  which  I  had 
expected.  I  did  lot  *^uit  the  desi^  whieh  I  had  resolved 
on;  I  cast  mvs«;.'  into  it  a  coi^pus  perdUmn,  without 
making  capituiatic.ioj,  or  taking  counsel  of  fwtune.  But 
God  laughs  at  man,  who  says  to  his  soul.  Take  thy  ease: 
I  met  presently  not  only  with  many  little  incu:  .^nances 
and  impediments,  but  with  so  much  sirkne^  a  n-iw 
misforttme  to  me — as  would  have  spoiled  -^  {i.i.v,  .,.«•§ 
of  an  emperoi  as  well  as  mine.  Yet  I  do  .»^nu  r  ixj  ont 
nor  alter  my  course;  Non  ego  per/U  ^  dui  :/,>,*- 
mentum.  Nothing  shall  separate  me  fvr  a  Is?.?;  .* 
which  I  have  loved  so  long,  and  have  now  at  :\>\  na>ii'  vl , 
though  she  neither  has  brought  me  a  rich  p.,(  k'-!  uor 
lived  yet  so  quietly  with  me  as  I  nopcd  from  htr. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  HER  HUSBAND 

Lucv  Hutchinson  (1629-  ?  ) :  Li/e  0/  Colonel 
Hutchinson 

He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  of  a  slender  and  exactly 
well-proportioned  shape  in  all  parts,  his  compkxion 
lair,  his  hair  of  hght  brown,  very  thick  set  in  his  youth. 
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softor  than  the  finest  silk,  and  curling  into  loose  great 
'^^^M  the  ends;  his  eyes  of  a  Uvely  grey,  well-shaped 
and  fuU  of  hfe  and  vigour,  graced  with  many  becoming 
motions;  his  visage  thin,  his  mouth  well  made,  and  hS 
Ups  very  ruddy  and  graceful,  although  the  nether  chap 
shut  over  the  upper,  yet  it  was  in  such  a  manner  as  was 
not  unbecoming;  his  teeth  were  even  and  white  as  the 
purest  ivory;    his  chin  was  something  long,  and  the 
mould  of  his  face;  his  forehead  was  not  very  high;  his 
nose  was  raised  and  sharp;   but  withal  he  had  a  most 
amiable  countenance,  which  carried  in  it  something  of 
mapianimity  and  majesty  mixed  with  sweetness,  that 
at  the  same  time  bespoke  love  and  awe  in  all  that  saw 
him;  his  skin  was  smooth  and  white,  his  legs  and  feet 
excellently  weU-made;    he  was  quick  in  his  pace  and 
turns,  nimble  and  active  and  graceful  in  all  his  motions  • 
he  was  apt  for  any  bodily  exercise,  and  any  that  he  did 
became  him;  he  could  dance  admirably  well,  but  neither 
^.y**?*^.'^o^  "P^-  years  made  any  practice  of  it;  he  had 
skill  m  fencing,  such  as  became  a  gentleman;   he  had 
a  great  love  of  music,  and  often  diverted  himself  with 
a  viol,  on  which  he  played  masterly;   and  he  had  an 
cjact  ear  and  judgment  in  other  music;   he  shot  ex- 
ceUenUy  m  bows  and  guns,  and  much  used  them  for 
his  exercise;  he  had  great  judgment  in  paintings,  grav- 
ing,  sculpture,   and  aU  liberal  arts,   and  had  many 
curiosities  of  value  in  all  kinds;   he  took  great  delight 
m  perspective  glasses,  and  for  his  other  rarities  was 
not  so  much  affected  with  the  antiquity  as  the  merit 
of  the  work;  he  took  much  pleasure  in  improvement 
of  grounds,  in  planting  groves,  and  walks,  and  fruit- 
trees,  in  opening  springs  and  making  fish-ponds;    of 
country  recreations  he  loved  none  but  hawking,  and 
m  that  was  very  eager  and  much  delighted  for  the  time 
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he  used  it,  but  soon  left  it  off;  he  was  wonderfuUy  neat 
deanly,  and  genteel  in  his  habit,  and  had  a  very  cood 
fanw  in  it,  but  he  left  ofE  very  early  the  weani^  of 
anvtfung  that  was  cosUy.  yet  in  his  plainest  negUgent 
^Stlct^ivf*^  very  much  a  gentleman;  he  hal^re 
address  than  force  of  body,  yet  the  courage  oi  his  soul 
so  supplied  his  members  that  he  never  wanted  strength 
when  he  found  occasion  to  employ  it;  his  conversation 
was  very  pleasant,  for  he  was  naturaUy  cheerful,  had 
a  ready  wit  and  apprehension;  he  was  eager  in  every- 
thing he  did,  earnest  in  dispute,  but  wthal  very  rationi 
so  that  he  was  seldom  overcome;   everything  that  it 
WM  necessary  for  him  to  do  he  did  with  de&ht   free 
and  unconstrained;  he  hated  ceremonious  compliAient 
but  yet  had  a  natural  civility  and  complaisance  to  aU 
people;   he  was  of  a  tender  constitution,  but  through 
the  vivaaty  of  his  spirit  could  undergo  labours,  watch- 
rngs    and  journeys,  as  well  as  any  of  stronger  com- 
poations;  he  was  rheumatic,  and  had  a  long  sickness 
and  distemper  occasioned  thereby,  two  or  three  years 
after  the  war  ended,  but  else,  for  the  latter  half  of  his 
um'j,!^^^  healthy  though  tender;    in  his  youth  and 
childhocd  he  was  sickly,  much  troubled  with  weakness 
ajid  toothaches,  but  then  his  spirits  carried  him  through 
them;   he  was  very  patient  under  sickness  or  pain   or 
any  common  accidents,  but  yet.  upon  occasions,  though 
never  without  just  ones,  he  would  be  very  angry,  and 
had  even  m  that  such  a  grace  as  made  him  to  be  feared 
yet  he  was  never  outrageous  in  passion;  he  had  a  very 
good  faculty  m  persuading,  and  would  speak  very  well 
pertinentiy,    and    effectually    without    premeditation 
uiwntiie  greatest  occasions  tiiat  could  be  offered,  for 
mdeed.  his  judgment  was  so  nice,  that  he  could  never 
frame  any  speech  beforehand  to  please  himself-    but 
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his  invention  was  so  ready,  and  wisdom  so  habitual  in 
all  his  speeches,  that  he  never  had  reason  to  repent 
himself  of  speaking  at  any  time  >\'ithout  ranking  the 
words  beforehand;  he  was  not  talkative,  yet  free  of 
discourse;  of  a  very  spare  diet,  not  given  to  sleep,  and 
an  early  riser  when  in  health;  he  never  was  at  any  time 
idle,  and  hated  to  see  any  one  else  so;  in  all  his  natural 
and  ordinary  inclinations  and  composure,  there  was 
something  extraordinary  and  tending  to  virtue,  beyond 
what  I  can  describe,  or  can  be  gathered  from  a  bare 
dead  description;  there  was  a  life  of  spirit  and  power 
in  him  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  copy  drawn  from 
him.  To  sum  up,  therefore,  all  that  can  be  said  of  his 
outward  frame  and  disposition,  we  must  truly  conclude, 
that  it  was  a  very  handsome  and  well-furnished  lodging 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  that  prince,  who  in  the 
administration  of  all  excellent  virtues  reigned  there  a 
while,  till  he  was  called  back  to  the  palace  of  the 
universal  emperor. 


GRINLING  GIBBON 

John  Evelyn  (1620-1706) :  Diary 

1670-1.  18th  January.  This  day,  I  first  acquainted 
his  majesty  wiih  that  incomparable  young  man,  Gibbon, 
whom  I  had  lately  met  with  in  an  obscure  place  by  mere 
accident,  as  I  was  walking  near  a  poor  solitary  thatched 
house,  in  a  field  in  our  parish,  near  Sayes  Court.  I  found 
him  shut  in;  but  looking  in  at  the  window,  I  perceived 
him  ci^rving  that  large  cartoon,  or  crucifix,  of  Tintoretto, 
a  copy  (rf  which  I  had  myself  brought  from  Venice, 
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where  the  original  painting  remains.  I  asked  if  I  might 
enter ;  he  opened  the  door  civilly  to  me,  and  I  saw  him 
alx)ut  such  a  work  as  for  the  curiosity  of  handling,  draw- 
ing  and  studious  exactness,  I  never  had  before  seen 
m  all  my  travels.  I  questioned  him  why  he  worked  in 
^"  ^ifltP^^"^  *"^  lonesome  place;  he  told  me  it 
was  that  he  might  apply  himself  to  his  profession  without 
interruption,  and  wondered  not  a  Uttle  how  I  found 
him  out.  I  asked  if  he  was  unwilling  to  be  made  known 
to  some  great  man.  for  that  I  believed  it  might  turn 
to  his  profit;  he  answered,  he  was  yet  but  a  beginner 
but  would  not  be  sorry  to  seU  off  that  piece;  "n  il 

!!i«"^^  ^^^  P"^^'  H  ^^  ^^°^'  I"  S0<^  earnest,  the 
very  frame  was  worth  the  money,  there  being  nothing 
in  nature  so  tender  and  delicate  as  the  flowers  and 
festoons  about  it.  and  yet  the  work  was  very  strong- 
in  the  piece  was  more  than  one  hundred  figures  of  men 
etc.  I  found  he  was  likewise  musical,  and  very  civil' 
sober,  and  discreet  m  his  discourse.  There  was  only  aiJ 
old  woman  in  the  house.  So.  desiring  leave  to  visit 
mm  sometimes.  I  went  away. 

Of  this  young  artist,  together  with  my  manner  of 
finding  him   out,  I  acquainted  the  king,  and  begged 

n  wv/r'n'^/''^l"'^^^*''^  *^  ^^^  ^^  and  his  work 
to  Whitehall,  for  that  I  would  adventure  my  reputation 
with  his  majesty  that  he  had  never  seen  iything  ap- 
proach It    and  that  he  would  be  exceedingly  pleased 
and  employ  him.     The  king  said  he  would  hirSself  go 

hTd  oHir.  S^bor ''' '"'  "°*^^^  ^^^  "^'^^'y  -- 

20th  January.  The  king  came  to  me  in  the  queen's 
withdrawing-room  from  the  circle  of  ladies  to  talk 
with  me  as  to  what  advance  I  had  made  in  the  Dutch 
History.     I  dmed  with  the  treasurer,  and  afterwards 
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we  went  to  the  secret«ry's  office,  where  we  conferred 
about  divers  particiilars. 

2ist.  I  was  <iirected  to  go  to  Sir  George  Downing, 
wtoo  having  been  a  pubKc  minister  in  Holland,  at  the 
beginning  of  Ae  war.  was  to  give  me  light  in  some 
material  passages. 

This  year  tl:.^  weather  was  so  wet,  stormy,  and  un- 
seasonable, as  had  not  been  known  in  many  yeare 

gth  February.  I  saw  the  ereat  ball  dancedf  by  the 

Sueen  and  distinguished  ladies  at  WhitehaU  Theatre 
fext  day,  was  acted  there  the  famous  play,  called  The 
Siege  of  Granadm,  two  days  acted  successively;    there 
were  indeed  very  glorious  scenes  and  perspectives,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Streeter,  who  well  understands  it. 

19/A.  This  day  dined  with  me   Mr.   Surveyor,   Dr. 
Christopher  Wren,  and  Mr.  Pepys.  clerk  of  the  acts 
two  extraordmary,   ingenious,   and   knowing  persons 
and  other  fnends.     I  carried  them  to  see  the  piece  of 
carving  which  I  had  recommended  to  the  kuig. 

25/A.  Came  to  visit  me  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Scotland  for  the  Union. 

28/A.  The  treasurer  acquainted  me  that  his  majesty 
was  graciously  pleased  to  nominate  me  one  of  the  Counci 
m  Foreign  Plantations,  and  give  me  a  salary  of  /500 
per  annum,  to  encourage  me. 

29/A  I  went  to  thank  the  treasurer,  who  was  my 
great  fnend,  and  loved  me;  I  dined  with  him  and  much 
company,  and  went  thence  to  my  Lord  Arlington, 
secretary  of  State,  in  whose  favour  I  likewise  was  upon 
many  occasions,  though  I  cultivated  neither  of  their 
friendships  by  any  mean  submissions.  I  kissed  his 
majesty  s  hand,  on  his  making  me  one  of  that  new- 
estabbshed  council. 

1st  March.  I  caused  Mr.  Gibbon  to  bring  to  WhitehaU 
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hM  excellent  piece  of  carving,  where  being  come,  I 
advertised  his  majestv.  who  asked  me  where  it  was: 
1  told  hmi  m  Sir  Richard  Browne's  (my  father-in-law) 
chamber,  and  that  if  it  pleased  his  majesty  to  appoint 
whither  It  should  be  brought,  being  large  and  though 
of  wood  heavy.  I  would  take  care  for  it.    "  No,"  sm 

K    ^•/'^'^'^uT  *^^  ^y*  ^'"  SO  to  Sir  Richard's 
chamber,     which  he  immediately  did,  walking  along 
the  entnes  after  me :  as  far  as  the  ewry.  till  he  came  up 
mto  the  room,  where  I  also  lay.     No  sooner  was  he 
entfoied  and  cast  his  eye  on  the  work,  but  he  was  aston 
ished  at  the  curiosity  of  it;   and  having  considered  it 
a  long  time,  and  discoursed  with  Mr.  Gibbon,  whom 
1  brought  to  kiss  his  hand,  he  commanded  it  should  be 
immediately  carried  to  the  queen's  side  to  show  her 
It  was  carried  up  into  her  bed-chamber,  where  she  and 
the  kmg  looked  on  and  admired  it  again;    the  king 
being  called  away,  left  us  vvith  the  queen,  believiS 
she  would  have  bought  it,  it  being  a  crucifix;  but,  whS 
his  majesty  was  gone,  a  French  peddling  woman,  one 
Madame  de  Boord,  who  used  to  bring  petticoats  and 
faiw,  and  baubles,  out  of  France  to  the  ladies,  began  to 
hnd  fault  with  several  things  in  the  work,  which  she 
underetood  no  more  than  an  ass,  or  a  monkey,  so  as  in 
a  kmd  of  indignation,  I  caused  the  person  who  brought 
It  to  carry  it  back  to  the  chamber,  finding  the  queen 
so  much  governed  by  an  ignorant  Frenchwoman,  and 
this  incomparable  artist  had  his  labour  only  for  his 
pams,  which  not  a  little  displeased  me;    and  he  was 
fam  to  send  it  down  to  his  cottage  again;  he  not  long 
aiter  sold  it  for  £80,  though  v'ell  worth  £100,  withcmt 
the  frame,  to  Sir  George  Viner. 
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THE  COURAGE  OF  FAITH 
John  Bun  van  (1628-1688):  The  PUgnm's  Progrtis 
Then  the  Interpreter  took  him,  and  led  him  up  toward 
the  door  of  the  palace;  and,  behold,  at  the  door  stood 
a  great  company  of  men,  as  desirous  to  go  in,  but  durst 
not.   There  also  sat  a  man  at  a  Uttle  distance  from  the 
door,  at  a  table-side,  with  a  book  and  his  ink-horn 
before  him,  to  take  the  name  of  him  that  should  enter 
therein;  he  saw  also  that  in  the  doorway  stood  many 
men  m  armour  to  keep  it,  being  resolvedf  to  do  to  the 
men,  that  would  enter,  what  hurt  and  mischief  they  could. 
Now  was  Chnstian  somewhat  in  amaze.    At  last,  when 
every  man  started  back  for  fear  of  the  armed  men, 
Chnstian  saw  a  man  of  very  stout  countenance  come 
up  to  the  man  that  sat  there  to  write,  saying,  Set  down 
my  name,  sir:  the  which  when  he  had  done,  he  saw  the 
mail  draw  his  sword,  and  put  a  helmet  upon  his  head 
and  rush  toward  the  door  upon  the  armed  men,  who 
laid  upon  him  with  deadly  force;  but  the  man,  not  at 
all  discouraged  fell  upon  to  cutting  and  hacking  most 
fiercely.    So.  after  he  had  received  and  given  many 
wounds  to  those  that  attempted  to  keep  him  out.  he 
cut  his  way  through  them  all.  and  pressed  forward  into 
the  iMlace,  at  which  there  was  a  pleasant  voice  heard 
from  those  that  were  within,  even  of  those  that  walked 
upon  the  top  of  the  palace,  saying: 

Come  in,  come  in; 

Eternal  glory  thou  shalt  win. 

So  he  went  in,  and  was  clothed  with  such  garments 
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OF  HEALTH  AND  LONG  LIFE 
Sir  William  Temple  (1628-1699):  Miscellanea 
I  CAN  truly  say,  that  of  all  the  paper  I  have  blotted, 
which  has  been  a  great  deal  in  my  time.  I  have  never 
written  anything  for  the  Publick  without  the  intention 
of  some  publick  good.  Whether  I  have  succeeded  or 
no,  is  not  my  part  to  judge,  and  others,  in  what  they 
tell  me,  may  deceive  either  me  or  themselves.  Good 
intentions  are  at  least  the  seed  of  good  actions;  and 
every  man  ought  to  sow  them,  and  leave  it  to  the  soil 
and  the  seasons  whether  they  come  up  or  no,  and  whether 
he,  or  any  other,  gathers  the  fruit. 

I  have  chosen  those  subjects  of  these  essays,  wherein 
I  take  Human  Life  to  be  most  concerned,  and  which 
are  of  most  common  use,  or  most  necessary  knowledge; 
and  wherein,  though  I  may  not  be  able  to  inform  men 
more  than  they  know,  yet  I  may  perhaps  give  them 
the  occasion  to  consider  more  than  they  do. 

This  is  a  sort  of  instruction  that  no  man  can  dislike, 
since  it  comes  from  himself,  and  is  made  without  envy 
or  fear,  constraint  or  obligation,  which  make  us  com- 
monly dislike  what  is  taught  by  others.  All  men  would 
be  glad  to  be  their  own  masters,  and  should  not  be  sorry 
to  be  their  own  scholars,  when  they  pay  no  more  for 
their  learning  than  their  own  thoughts  which  they  have 
commonly  more  store  of  about  them  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with;  and  which  if  they  do  not  ap[>ly  to 
something  of  good  use,  nor  employ  about  something  of 
ill,  they  will  trifle  away  upon  something  vain  or  im- 
pertinent; their  thoughts  will  be  but  waking  dreams 
as  their  dreams  are  but  sleeping  thoughts.  Yet  of  all 
sorts  of  instruction  the  best  is  gained  from  our  own 
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thoughts  u  well  as  experience ;  for  though  a  man  may 
grow  learned  by  other  men's  thoughts*  yet  he  will  grow 
wise  or  happy  only  by  his  own;  the  use  of  other  men 
towards  these  ends  is  but  to  serve  for  one's  own  reflec- 
tions: otherwise  they  are  like  meat  swallowed  down 
for  pleasure  or  greediness,  which  only  charges  the 
stomach  or  fumes  into  the  brain  if  it  be  not  well  digested 
and  thereby  turned  into  the  very  mass  or  substance 
of  the  body  that  receives  it. 

Some  writers  in  casting  up  the  goods  most  desirable 
in  life,  have  given  them  this  rank:  health,  beauty,  and 
riches.  Of  the  first  I  find  no  dispute;  but  to  the  two 
others,  much  may  he  said.  For  beauty  is  a  good  that 
inakes  others  happy,  rather  than  one's  self;  and  how 
riches  should  claim  so  high  a  rank  I  cannot  tell,  when 
so  great,  so  wise,  and  so  good  a  part  of  mankind,  have 
in  all  ages  preferred  poverty  before  them.  .  .  . 

When  I  was  young,  and  m  some  idle  company,  it  was 
proposed  that  every  one  should  tell  what  their  three 
wJMies  should  be,  if  they  were  sure  to  be  granted.  Some 
were  very  pleasant,  and  some  very  extravagant.  Mine 
were,  health,  peace,  and  fair  weather.  Which  though 
out  of  the  way  among  young  men,  yet  perhaps  might 
pass  well  enough  among  old.  They  are  all  of  a  strain: 
lor,  health  in  the  body  is  like  peace  in  the  state,  and 
serenity  in  the  air.  The  sun,  in  our  climate  at  least, 
has  something  so  reviving  that  a  fair  day  is  a  kind  of 
sensual  pleasure,  and  of  sdl  other  the  most  innocent. 

Peace  is  a  public  blessing  without  which  no  man  is 
safe  in  his  fortunes,  his  liberty,  or  his  life.  Neither 
innocence  nor  laws  are  a  guard  or  defence ;  no  possessions 
are  enjoyed  but  in  danger  or  fear  which  equally  lose 
the  pleasure  and  ease  of  all  that  fortune  can  give  us. 
Health  is  the  soul  that  animates  all  the  enjoyments  of 
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Mfe,  which  are  faded  and  tasteless,  if  not  dead,  without  it. 
A  man  starves  at  the  best  and  the  greatest  tables,  makes 
faces  at  the  noblest  and  most  delicate  wines,  is  old  and 
mipotent  in  seraglios  of  the  most  sparkling  beauties* 
poor  and  wretched  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  treasui«a 
and  fortunes;    with  common  diseases  strength  growt 
decrepit,  youth  loses  all  vigour,  and  beauty  all  charma; 
musick  grows  harsh,    and  conversation  disagreeable; 
palaces  are  prisons,  or  of  eoual  confinement ;  nches  ax« 
useless;  honour  and  attendance  are  cumbersome;  and 
crowns  themselves  are  a  burthen;    but  if  diseases  are 
painful  and  violent,  they  equal  all  conditions  of  life, 
make  no  difference  between  a  prince  and  a  beggv 
and  a  fit  of  the  stone  or  the  colick,  puts  a  king  to  the 
rack,  and  makes  him  as  miserable  as  he  can  do  the 
meanest,  the  worst,  and  the  moat  criminal  of  his  subjects. 

A  DOWNRIGHT  SCHOLAR 

John  Earlb  (1601-1665) :  Microcosmography 

Is  one  that  has  much  learning  in  the  ore.  unwrought 
and  untried,  which  time  and  experience  fashions  and 
refines.  He  is  good  metal  in  the  inside,  though  rough 
and  unscoured  without,  and  therefore  hated  of  3e 
courtier,  that  is  quite  contrary.  The  time  has  got  1 
vem  of  makmg  him  ridiculous,  and  men  laugh  ?t  h\m 
by  tradition,  and  no  unlucky  absurdity  but  is  put  ^)r^x\ 
his  profession,  and  done  like  a  scholar.  But  his  fault 
IS  only  this,  tha.  his  mind  is  somewhat  too  much  ta]  -n 
up  with  his  mind,  and  his  thoughts  not  loaden  wit'i 
any  carnage  besides.  He  has  not  put  on  the  quaint 
prb  of  the  age.  which  is  now  a  man's.  ...  He 
has  not  humbled  his  meditations  to  the  industry  of 
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compltiiient,  nor  aiRicted  his  brain   in  an  elaborate 
leg.    Hit  body  it  not  Kt  upon  nice  pint,  to  be  turn- 
ing and  flexible  (or  every  motion,  but  hit  scrape  is 
homely  and  his  nod  worse.    He  cannot  kiss  his  hand 
and  cry,  Madam,  nor  talk  idle  enough  to  bear  her 
company.   His  smacking  of  a  gentlewoman  is  somewhat 
too  savoury,  and  he  nustakes  her  nos«  for  her  lips     A 
very  woodcock  would  puzzle  him  in  carving,  and  he 
wants  the  logic  of  a  capon.    He  has  not  the  gUb  faculty 
of  sliding  over  a  tale,  but  his  words  come  squeamishly 
out  of  his  mouth,  and  the  laughttr  commonly  before 
the  jest.   He  names  this  word  college  too  often,  and  his 
discourse  beats  too  much  on  the  university.    The  per- 
plexity of  mannerliness  will  not  let  him  feed,  and  he  is 
sharp  set  at  an  argument  when  he  should  cut  his  meat. 
He  IS  discarded  for  a  gamester  at  all  games  but  one 
and  thirty,  and  at  tables  he  reaches  not  beyond  doublets. 
His  fingers  are  not  long  and  drawn  out  to  handle  a 
fiddle,  but  his  fist  cluncht  with  the  habit  of  disputing. 
He  ascends  a  horse  somtwhat  sinisterly,  though  not 
on  the  left  side,  and  they  both  go  jogsring  in  grief  to- 
gether.  He  is  exceedingly  censured  by  the  inns-of-court 
men,  for  that  heinous  vice  being  out  of  fashion.     He 
cannot  speak  to  a  dog  in  his  own  dialect,  and  understands 
Greek  better  than  the  language  of  a  falconer.    He  has 
been  used  to  a  dark  room,  and  dark  clothes,  and  his 
eyes  dazzle  at  a  satin  suit.    The  hermitage  of  his  study 
has  made  him  somewhat  uncouth  in  tfe  world,  and 
men  make  him  worse  by  staring  on  him.    Thus  is  he 
silly  and  ridiculous,  and  it  continues  with  him  for 
some  quarter  of  a  year  out  of  the  university.  But  practise 
him  a  little  in  men,  and  brush  him  o'er  with  good  com- 
pany, and  he  shall  out-balance  those  glisterers,  as  far 
as  a  solid  substance  does  a  feather,  or  gold,  gold-lace. 
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••I  ADMIRE  JONSON,   BITT  I   LOVE 
SHAKESPEARE" 

John  DiYDiN  {X63I-I700):  Kgutys 
To  begin    then,  with  Shakwpcare.    He  wis  the  man 
Who  of  all  modern,  and  perhaps  ancient  poeti.  had  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.    AU  the  imaces 
n*\««.  were  still  present  to  him.  and  he  drew  them 
not  Ubonously.  but  luckUy ;  when  he  describes  anything  * 
vou  inore^than  sec  it.  you  feel  it  too.   Those  who  accu«^ 
him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the  neater 
commendation:    he  was  naturaUy  learned;    he  needed 
not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  Nature:   hr  looked 
mwards.  and  found  her  there.   I  cannot  say  he  is  every- 
where  alike;    were  he  so.  I  should  do  him  iniurv  to 
compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  mankind.    He  u  many 
times  flat    insipid;    his  comic  wit  degenerating  into 
clenches,  his  scnous  sweUing  into  bombast.    But  he  is 
always  great,  when  some  great  occasion  i.H  presented 
to  him;   no  man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  lit  subject  for 
lus  wit.  and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as  high  above 
the  rest  of  poets. 

Quantum  lenta  aolent  inter  vibuma  cupressi 
The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton  say 
that  there  was  no  subject  of  which  any  poet  ever  writ' 
but  he  would  produce  it  much  better  done  in  Shake^ 
speare;  and  however  others  are  now  generally  preferred 
before  him.  yet  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  which  had 
contemporanes  with  him  Fletcher  and  Jonson.  never 
equalled  them  to  him  in  their  esteem:  and  in  the  last 
king  s  court  when  Ben's  reputation  was  at  highest 
Sir  John  Suckling,  and  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the 
courtiers,  set  our  Shakespeare  far  above  him. 
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Beaumont  and  Fletcher,   of  whom  I  am  next  to 
speak,  had.  with  the  advantage  of  Shakespeare's  wit. 
which  was  their  precedent,  great  natural  gifts,  improved 
by  study:    Beaumont  especially  being  so  accurate  a 
judge  of  plays,  that  Ben  Jonson,  while  he  Uved,  sub- 
mitted all  his  writings  to  his  censure,  and,  'tis  thought, 
used  his  judgment  in  correcting,  if  not  contriving,  all 
his  plots.    What  value  he  had  for  him,  appears  by  the 
verses  he  writ  to  him;  and  therefore  I  need  speak  no 
farther  of  it.    The  first  play  that  broughi  Fletcher  and 
him  in  esteem  was  their  Philaster:  for  before  that,  they 
had  written  two  or  three  very  unsuccessfully,  as  the 
like  is  reported  of  Ben  Jonson,  before  he  writ  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour.    Their  plots  were  generally  more 
regular  than  Shakespeare's,  especially  those  which  were 
made  before  Beaumont's  death;   and  they  understood 
and  imitated   the   conversation   of   gentlemen   much 
better;  whose  wild  debaucheries,  and  quickness  of  wit 
in  repartees,  no  poet  before  them  could  paint  as  they 
have  done.    Humour,  which  Ben  Jonson  derived  from 
particular  persons,  they  made  it  not  their  business  to 
describe:   they  represented  all  the  passions  very  lively, 
but  above  all,  love.    I  am  apt  to  believe  the  English 
language  in  them  arrived  to  its  highest  perfection:  what 
words  have  since  been  taken  in,  are  rather  superfluous 
than  ornamental.  Their  plays  are  now  the  most  pleasant 
and  frequent  entertainments  of  the  stage;  two  of  theirs 
being  acted  through  the  year  for  one  of  Shakespeare's 
or  Jonson's:    the  reason  is,  because  there  is  a  certain 
gaiety  in  their  comedies,  and  pathos  in  their  more 
serious   plays,   which   suit   generally   witJi   all   men's 
humours.     Shakespeare's  language  is  likewise  a  little 
obsolete,  and  Ben  Jonson's  wit  comes  short  of  theirs. 
As  for  Jonson,  to  whose  character  I  am  now  arrived 
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if  we  look  upon  him  while  he  was  himself  (for  his  last 
plavs  were  but  his  dotages),  I  think  him  the  most  learned 
and  judicious  writer  which  any  theatre  ever  had.    He 
WIS  a  most  severe  judge  of  himself,  as  well  as  others 
One  cannot  say  he  wanted  wit.  but  rather  that  he  was 
frugal  of  It.    In  his  works  you  find  little  to  retrench  or 
alter.     Wit,  and  language,  and  humour  also  in  some 
measure,  we  had  before  him;  but  something  of  art  was 
wanting  to  the  drama  till  he  came.     He  managed  his 
strength  to  more  advantage  than  any  who  preceded 
mm.    You  seldom  find  him  making  love  in  any  of  his 
scenes,   or  endeavouring  to  move  the  passions;    his 
genius  was  too  sullen  and  saturnine  to  do  it  gra.efuUv 
espeaaUy  when  he  knew  he  came  after  those  who  had 
performed  both  to  such  an  height.     Humour  was  his 
proper  sphere;  and  in  that  he  delighted  most  to  repre- 
sent mechamc  people.   He  was  deeply  conversant  in  the 
Micients,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  he  borrowed  boldly 
m)m  them:    there  is  scarce  a  poet  or  historian  among 
the  Roman  authors  of  those  times  whom  he  has  not 
teanslated  m  Sejanus  and  Catiline.    But  he  has  done 
his  robberies  so  openly,  that  one  may  see  he  feare  not 
to  be  taxed  by  aay  law.     He  invades  authors  like  a 
monarch;   and  what  would  be  theft  in  other  poets  is 
only  victory  in  him.    With  the  spoils  of  these  writere 
he  so  represents  old  Rome  to  us.  in  its  rites,  ceremonies 
Md  customs,  that  if  one  of  their  poets  had  written  either 
of  his  tragedies,  we  had  seen  less  of  it  than  in  him.    If 
there  was  any  fault  in  his  language,  'twas  that  he  weaved 
It  too  closely  and  laboriously,  in  his  comedies  especially 
perhaps,  too,  he  did  a  little  too  much  Romanise  oar 
tongue,  leaving  the  words  which  he  translated  ahnost 
as  much  Latin  as  he  found  them:   wherein,  though  he 
learnedly  foUowed  their  language,  he  did  not  enmigfa 
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comply  witli  the  idiom  of  ours.  If  I  would  compare  him 
with  Shakespeare,  I  must  acknowledge  him  the  more 
correct  poet,  but  Shakespeare  the  greater  wit.  Shake- 
speare was  the  Homer,  or  father  of  our  dramatic  poets; 
Jonson  was  the  Virgil,  the  pattern  of  elaborate  writing; 
I  admii2  him,  but  I  love  Shakespeare.  To  conclude  of 
him;  as  he  has  given  us  the  most  correct  plays,  so  in 
the  precepts  which  he  has  laid  down  in  his  Discoveries, 
we  have  as  many  and  profitable  rules  for  ^xrfecting 
the  stage,  as  any  wherewith  the  French  can  tumish  us. 
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"TRAILING  CLOUDS  OF  GLORY" 

Thomas  Traherne   {c.   1637-1674):   Centuries  oj 

Meditations 

The  Third  Century 

I 

Will  you  see  the  infancy  of  this  sublime  and  celestial 
greatness?  Those  pure  and  virgin  apprehensions  I 
had  from  the  womb,  and  that  divine  light  wherewith 
I  was  bom,  are  the  best  unto  this  day,  wherein  I  can 
see  the  universe.  By  the  gift  of  God  they  attended  me 
mto  the  world,  and  by  His  special  favour  I  remember 
them  till  now.  Verily  they  seem  the  greatest  gifts  His 
wisdom  can  bestow,  for  without  them  all  other  gifts 
had  been  dead  and  vain.  They  are  unattainable  by  book, 
and  therefore  I  will  teach  them  by  experience.  Pray 
for  them  earnestly:  for  they  will  make  you  angelical, 
and  wholly  celestial.  Certainly  Adam  in  Paradise  had 
not  more  sweet  and  curious  apprehensions  of  the  world, 
than  I  when  I  was  a  child. 
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II 


All  appeared  new  and  strange  at  first,  inexpressibly 
rare  and  delightful  and  beautiful.  I  was  a  little  stranger 
which  at  my  entrance  into  the  world  was  saluted  and 
surrounded  with  innumerable  joys.    My  knowledge  was 
divme.     I  knew  by  intuition  those  things  whidi  since 
my  apostasy  I  coUected  again  by  the  highest  reason. 
My  /ety  Ignorance  was  advantageous.    I  seemed  as  one 
brought  mto  the  Estate  of  Innocence.    AU  things  were 
spoUess  and  pure  and  glorious:    yea.   and  infinitely 
mme,  and  joyful  and  precious.    I  knew  not  that  there 
were  any  sins,  or  complaints  or  laws.    I  dreamed  not 
of  poverties,  contentions  or  vices.  All  tears  and  quarrels 
were  ludden  from  mine  eyes.    Everything  was  at  rest 
free  and  immortal.   I  knew  nothing  of  sickness  or  death 
or  rents  or  exaction,  either  for  tribute  or  bread     In 
the  ateence  of  these  I  was  entertained  like  an  angel 
with  the  works  of  God  in  their  splendour  and  glorv 
I  saw  aU  in  the  peace  of  Eden;  Heaven  and  earth  did 
smg  my  Creator's  praises,  and  could  not  make  more 
melody  to  Adam  than  to  me.    All  time  was  eternity 
and  a  perpetual  sabbath.     Is  i'   not  strange,  that  an 
infant  should  be  heir  of  the  whole  world,  and  see  those 
mystenes  which  the  books  of  the  learned  never  unfold? 

Ill 

The  corn  was  orient  and  immortal  wheat,  which 
never  >uld  be  reaped,  nor  was  ever  sown.  I  thought 
It  haa  ..ood  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  The  d&st 
and  stones  of  the  street  were  as  precious  as  gold-  the 
gates  were  at  first  the  end  of  the  world.  The  aeen  trees 
when  I  saw  them  first  tiirough  one  of  the  gates  trans- 
ported and  ravished  me,  their  sweetness  and  unusual 
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beauty  made  my  heart  to  leap,  and  almost  mad  with 
ecstasy,  they  were  such  strange  and  wonderful  things. 
The  menl  0  what  venerable  and  reverend  creatures 
did  the  aged  seem!  Immortal  cherubimsi  And  young 
men  glittering  and  sparklins  angels,  and  maids  strange 
seraphic  pieces  of  ufe  and  beauty!  Boys  and  gins 
tumbling  m  the  street,  and  playing,  were  moving  jewels. 
I  knew  not  that  they  were  bom  or  should  die;  but  all 
things  abided  eternally  as  they  were  in  their  proper 
places.  Eternity  was  manifest  in  the  light  of  the  day, 
and  something  infinite  behind  everything  appeared: 
which  talked  with  my  expectation  and  moved  my  desire. 
The  city  seemed  to  stand  in  Eden,  or  to  be  built  in 
Heaven.  The  streets  were  mine,  the  temple  was  mine, 
the  people  were  mine,  their  clothes  and  gold  and  silver 
were  nunc,  as  much  as  their  sparkling  eyes,  fair  skins 
and  ruddy  faces.  The  skies  were  mine,  and  so  were 
the  sun  and  moons  and  stars,  and  all  the  world  was 
mine;  and  I  th"  only  spectator  and  en j oyer  of  it.  I 
knew  no  churlish  proprieties,  nor  bounds,  nor  divisions: 
but  all  proprieties  and  divisions  were  mine:  all  treasures 
and  the  pos.se.ssors  of  them.  So  that  with  much  ado  I 
was  corrupted,  and  made  to  learn  the  dirty  device ..  of 
this  world.  Which  now  I  unlearn,  and  become,  as  it 
were,  a  little  child  again  that  I  may  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 


THE  LANDING  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE 

Bishop  Burnet  (1643-1715) :  History  of  His' Own  Times 

The  Protestant  wind  came  at  last,  vrbich.  both  locked 
tiie  En^ish  ships  up  in  the  river,  aiid  canied  the  Dutch 
4eet  out  to  sea.    On  die  ist  of  November  (Old  Style)  we 
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tailed  out  with  the  evening  tide,  and  having  the  sea  dear 
and  a  fair  navigation,  shaped  our  course  to  the  west.   On 
the  3rd  we  passed  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  before 
it  grew  niffht  came  in  sight  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.    The 
next  was  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  prince 
was  bom  and  married,  and  to  land  on  that  day  he 
fancied  would  seem  auspicious,  and  animate  the  soliera; 
but  the  day  following,  it  was  thought  (being  Gunpowder 
Treason  day),  would  most  sensibly  affect  the  English 
Torbay  was  thought  the  best  place  for  the  fleet  to  lie 
m,  and  it  was  proposed  to  land  the  army  as  near  as 
possible;  but  when  it  was  perceived  next  morning  that 
we  had  overrun  it,  and  had  nowhere  to  go  now  but  to 
Pl)miouth,  where  we  could  promise  ourselves  no  favour- 
able reception,  the  admiral  began  to  give  up  all  for 
lost,  till  the  wind  abating,  and  turning  to  the  south, 
with  a  soft  and  gentle  gale  carried  the  whole  fleet  into 
Torbay  in  the  space  of  four  hours. 

The  foot  immediately  went  on  shore,  the  horse  were 
next  day  landed,  and  the  artillery  and  heavy  baggage 
sent  to  Topsham,  the  seaport  of  Exeter,  where  the 
prince  intended  to  stay  some  time,  both  to  refresh  his 
men  and  to  give  the  country  an  opportunity  to  declare 
ite  affections.  When  the  prince  entered  Exeter,  the 
bishop  and  dean  ran  away,  the  clergy  stood  off,  the 
magistrates  were  fearful,  and  it  was  a  full  week  before 
any  gentlemen  of  the  country  joined  him,  though  they 
saw  every  day  persons  of  condition  coming  in  to  him 
—among  the  first  of  whom  was  Lord  Colchester,  e?de»t 
son  to  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  Lord  Wharton,  Lord  Abingdon 
and  Mr.  Ru  ^ell.  Lord  Russell's  brother. 

Seymour  was  then  recorder  of  Exeter.  He  joined 
the  prince,  with  several  other  gentlemen  of  quality 
and  estate,  and  gave  the  good  advice  of  having  an 
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association  signed  by  all  who  came  in,  as  the  only  means 
to  prevent  desertion,  and  to  secure  them  entirely  to 
the  prince's  party. 

The  heads  of  the  University  of  Oxford  sent  Dr.  Finch, 
son  to  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  then  made  Warden  of 
All  Souls'  College,  to  assure  the  prince  that  they  would 
declare  for  him,  inviting  him  at  the  same  time  to  come 
to  Oxford,  and  to  accept  of  their  plate  if  he  needed  it. 
A  sudden  turn  from  those  principles  which  they  carried 
so  high  not  many  years  before!  But  all  this  was  but 
a  smsdl  accession. 

The  kin^  came  down  to  Salisbury,  and  sent  his  troops 
twenty  miles  farther;  whereupon  the  prince,  leaving 
Devonshire  and  Exeter  under  Seymours  gov*mment, 
with  a  small  garrison  and  the  heavy  artillery  imder 
Colonel  Gibson,  who  was  made  deputy  governor  as  to 
the  military  part,  advanced  with  his  army;  and  under- 
standing that  some  officers  of  note  (Lord  Combury, 
Colonel  Langston,  and  others)  designed  to  come  over 
and  brinj  their  men  with  them,  but  that  they  could  not 
depend  on  their  subalterns,  he  ordered  a  body  of  his 
men  to  advance,  and  favour  their  revolt.  The  parties 
were  within  two  miles  of  one  another,  when  the  whisper 
ran  about  that  they  were  betrayed,  which  put  them  in 
such  confusion  that  many  rode  back,  though  one  whole 
r^ment,  and  about  a  hundred  besides,  came  over  in 
a  body,  which  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  prince's 
party,  and  (as  it  was  managed  by  the  flatterers)  was 
made  an  instance  to  the  king  of  his  army's  fidelity  to 
him,  since  thc^e  who  attempted  to  lead  their  regiments 
away  were  forced  to  do  it  by  stratagem,  which,  as  soon 
as  they  perceived,  they  deserted  their  leaders  and 
came   bade. 

But  all  this  would  not  padiy  the  king's  uneasy  mind. 
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5**/J?^*'u**?'''  *>",*>*«>^  w«^'  »n  such  a  fermentation 
that  it  gushed  out  of  his  nojk;  several  times  a  day.  and 
with  this  huny  of  thought  and  dejection  of  mind  aU 
things  about  hun  began  to  put  on  a  gloomy  aspect 
The  spies  that  he  sent  out  took  his  money,  but  never 
returned  to  brine  him  any  information ;  so  that  he  knew 
nothing  but   what   common   report   told   him.   which 
magnified  the  number  of  his  enemies,  and  made  him 
beheve  the  pnnce  was  coming  upon  him  before  he  had 
moved  from  Exeter.   The  City  of  London,  he  heard,  was 
unquiet;  the  Earls  of  Devonshire  and  Danby  and  Lord 
Lumley  were  drawing  great  bodies  of  men  in  Yorkshire; 
the  Lord  Delamere  had  a  regiment  in  Cheshire:   York 
and  Newcastle  had  declared  for  the  prince;    and  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  did  so  evidently  discover  their  in- 
clinations for  him.  that  the  king  saw  he  had  nothing 
to  trust  to  but  his  army;  and  the  army,  he  began  to 
fear  wj^  not  to  b<'  relied  on.    In  conclusion,  when  he 
heard  that  Lord  Churchill  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
(who  was  one  of  King  Charles's  sons  by  the  Duchess  of 
CleveJ^'jid),  and  the  most  gaUant  of  aU  he  had,  were  gone 
to  the  pnnce,  and  soon  after  that  Prince  George    the 
Duke  ol  Ormond,  and  the  Lord  Dnimlanrig,  eldest  son 
to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry.  had  forsaken lim,  he  was 
quite  confounded,  and  not  knowing  whom  to  depend 
on  any  longer,  or  what  further  desi^-ns  might  be  agadnst 
him.  be  instantly  went  to  London. 

The  Princess  Anne,  when  she  heard  of  the  king's 
return,  was  so  struck  with  the  apprehension  of  his  (Us- 
pleasure  aiid  what  possibly  might  be  ♦he  consequence 
^  -.i  '.u  Sf.  u  ®  Persuaded  Lady  ChurchiU  to  prevaU 
with  the  Bishop  of  London  to  carry  them  both  off  The 
bishop,  as  It  was  agreed,  received  them  about  midnight 
at  the  back-staus,  and  carried  them  to  the  Earl  of 
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Dorset's,  where  they  were  fumiihed  with  what  they 
wanted,  and  lo  conducted  theiit  to  Northampton,  where 
that  earl  soon  provided  a  body  of  horse  to  serve  the 
princess  as  her  guard ;  and  not  long  after  a  small  anny 
was  formed  about  her,  which,  according  to  their  desire, 
was  commanded  bv  the  Bishop  of  London. 

At  this  time  therH  was  a  foolish  ballad  went  about, 
treating  the  Papists,  and  cliiefly  the  Irish,  in  a  ridiculout 
manner,  which  made  an  impression  on  the  army,  and 
thence  on  the  whole  country,  not  to  be  imagined  but 
by  tb-^-e  who  saw  it;  and  a  bold  man  adventured  to 
publish  in  the  prince's  name  another  declaration,  setting 
forth  the  desperate  designs  of  the  Papists,  and  the  great 
danger  the  nation  was  in  by  their  means,  and  requiring 
all  persons  to  turn  tiiem  out  of  their  employments,  to 
secure  all  strong  places,  and  to  do  their  utmost  in  order 
to  execute  the  laws,  and  bring  all  things  again  into  their 
proper  channel.  The  paper  was  penned  w»th  a  good 
spirit,  though  none  ever  claimed  the  merit  of  it,  and  no 
doubt  being  made  but  that  it  was  published  by  the 
prince's  direction,  it  set  everything  to  work,  and  put 
the  rabble  and  apprentices  to  pulling  down  mass-houses 
and  doing  many  irregular  actions. 

When  the  king  saw  himself  thus  forsaken,  not  om^ 
by  those  whom  he  had  trusted  and  favoured  most,  but 
even  by  his  own  children,  the  army  in  the  last  distraction, 
the  country  on  every  side  revolting,  and  the  City  in 
an  ungovernable  fermentation,  he  called  a  general 
meeting  of  all  the  privy  councillors  and  peers  in  town 
to  ask  their  advice  and  what  was  fit  to  be  done.  The 
general  advice  was  that  he  should  send  commissioners 
to  the  prince  to  treat  with  him,  \^ch,  though  sore 
against  the  king's  inclination,  the  dejection  he  was  in 
and  the  desperate  state  of  his  affairs  made  him  consent 
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^?'  P^  ^P^  appointtxi  were  the  Marqui*  of  Ha»  lax 
the  Lad  of  Nottingham,  and  the  Lord  Godolphin;  and 
when  they  had  waitetl  on  the  prince  at  Htjngcrford. 
detinng  to  know  what  it  was  that  he  demanded,  afte^ 
a  day  •consultation  with  those  who  were  about  him  he 
returned  answer  "that   le  dewred  a  ParUament  might 
be  presently  called,  and  no  one  continued  in  any  «n- 
ployment  who  would  not  quaUfy  himself  ac-^rding  to 
law;    that  the  Tower  of  London  might  be  put  in  the 
keeping  of  the  City,  and  the  fleet  and  all  strong  places 
m  the  hands  of  Protestants:   that  the  armies  on  both 
sidtj  nught  not,  while  the  Parliament  was  sitting,  come 
within  twenty  miles  of  London;    that  a  proportion  of 
the  revenue  might  be  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the 
pnnce  8  army,  and  himself  allowed  to  come  to  London 
wiUi  the  same  number  of  guards  that  the  king  had  " 

These  wc.ie  the  prince's  demands,  which,  when  the 
Jang  read,  he  owned  were  more  moderate  than  he 
expected;   but  btf ore  they  came  to  his  hands  he  had 
engaml  hunsclf  m  other  resolutions.    The  priests  and 
all  violent  Papists,  who  saw  that  a  treaty  with  the 
prince  would  not  only  ruin  their  whole  design,  but  ex- 
pose them  as  a  mark  and  sacrifice  to  the  malice  of  their 
enemies,  persuaded  the  queen  that  she  would  certainly 
be  impeached,  that  witnesses  would  be  set  up  pgainst 
her  and  her  son,  and  that  nothing  but  violence  could 
be  expected.      With  these  suggestions  they  wrought 
upon  her  fsar  so  far,  that  she  not  only  resolved  ^o%o 
into  France  herself,  and  take  ♦he  chUd  with  her,  but 
prevailed  with  the  king  likewise  to  fcUow  her  in  a  few 
days.    The  queen  went  down  to  Portsmouth,  and  Irom 
thence  m  a  man-of-v  vr  went  Dver  to  France,  takini? 
along  with  her  the  rmdwife  and  those  who  were  coEh 
cemed  m  he;  son's  birth,  v  .10  not  long  after  were  all 
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•o  dttpoied  of  that  it  never  could  be  vet  kaiiKd  what 
became  of  them ;  and  on  the  xoth  ol  December,  about 
three  in  the  morning,  the  king  went  away  in  divguise 
with  Sir  Edward  HaJefl,  whose  servant  he  pretended  to 
be.  Thry  passed  the  river,  throwing  the  Great  Seal  into 
it.  which  was  aiter\i'ards  found  by  a  hslicrraan  near 
Vauxhull.  and  in  a  miserable  hshc'r-boat,  wiiich  Hales 
had  provided  to  carry  them  over  to  France,  when,  not 
having  gone  far,  some  hshermen  of  Feversham,  who  were 
watcmng  ^or  priests  and  such  other  delinquenU  as  they 
fancied  were  making  their  escape,  came  up  to  them, 
aad,  knowing  Sir  Edward  Hales,  took  both  the  king 
and  him.  and  brougtit  tliem  to  Feversham. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  DISSENT 

Daniel  Defoe  (1661-1731) :  Shortest  Way  with  Disstnters 

Sn  Roger  L'Estrange  tells  us  a  story,  in  his  collection 
of  fables,  of  the  cock  and  the  horses.  The  cock  was 
gotten  to  roost  in  the  stable,  among  the  horses,  and 
there  being  no  racks  or  other  conveniences  for  him,  it 
seems  he  was  forced  to  roost  upon  he  ground.  The 
horses  jostling  about  for  room  and  putting  the  cock 
in  danger  of  his  life,  he  gives  them  this  grave  advice: 
"Pray,  gentlefolks,  let  us  stand  still,  for  fear  wc  should 
tread  on  one  another." 

There  are  some  people  in  the  world,  who,  now  they 
are  unperched,  and  redw^cd  to  an  equality  with  other 
people,  and,  under  strc  and  very  just  apprehensions 
of  being  further  treated  as  they  deserve,  begin,  with 
iEscp's  cock,  to  preach  up  peace  and  union,  and  the 
Christian  duties  of  moderation,  forgetting  that,  when 
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tbey  had  the  power  in  their  handt,  thoM  graces  were 
itruigera  in  thdr  gates. 

It  if  now  near  fourteen  years  hat  the  glory  and  peace 
ot  the  purest  and  m<>4t  fl(  -irishing  Church  in  thf  ^¥o^ld 
has  been  eclipsed,  buffeted,  and  di'iturbi'd  by  a  sort  of 
men  whom  God  in  His  providence  h  ^  suffered  to  insult 
over  her,  and  bring  her  down.  These  have  been  day* 
of  humiliation  and  tnbulation ;  nhe  has  borne  with  an  * 
invincible  patience  the  reproarh  of  tiie  wicked,  and 
God  has  at  last  heard  her  prayers,  and  delivered  her 
from  the  oppression  of  the  stranger. 

And  now  they  tind  their  day  is  over,  their  power 
gone,  and  the  throne  ''  this  nation  potiscssed  by  a  royal, 
English,  true  and  ever-constant  member  of  and  friend 
to  the  Church  of  England.  Now  they  t\nd  that  they  are 
in  danger  of  the  Church  of  England  s  just  resentments; 
now  they  cry  out  peace,  union,  forbearance,  and  charity ; 
as  if  the  Church  had  not  too  long  harboured  her  enemies 
under  her  wing,  and  nourished  the  viperous  brood, 
till  they  hiss  and  fly  in  the  face  of  the  mother  that 
cherished  them. 

No,  Gentlemen,  the  time  for  mercy  is  past  'our  day 
of  grace  is  over;  you  should  have  practised  .  ice  and 
moderation,  and  charity,  if  you  expected  any  yourselves. 

We  have  heard  none  of  this  lesson  for  fourteen  years 
past;  we  have  been  huffed  and  bullied  by  your  Act  of 
Toleration;  you  have  told  us  that  you  are  the  Church 
established  by  law,  as  well  as  others ;  have  set  up  your 
canting  synagogues  at  our  Church  doors,  and  the  Church 
and  members  have  been  loaded  with  reproaches,  with 
oaths,  associations,  abjurations,  and  what  not.  Where 
has  been  the  mercy,  the  forbearance,  the  charity  you 
have  shown  to  tender  consdeuces  of  the  Qmrch  of 
England,  that  could  not  take  oaths  as  fast  as  you  made 
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them ;  that  having  sworn  allegiance  to  their  lawful  and 
rjjhtful  king,  could  not  dispense  with  that  oath,  their 
king  being  still  alive,  and  swear  to  your  new  hodge- 
podge of  a  Dutch  Government?  TTiese  have  been 
turned  out  of  their  livings,  and  they  and  their  famiUes 
left  to  starve;  their  estates  double  taxed,  to  carry  on  a 
.w^  they  had  no  hand  in.  and  you  got  nothing  by. 
What  account  can  you  give  of  the  multitudes  you  have 
forced  to  comply,  against  their  consciences,  with  your 
new  sophistical  politics,  who.  like  the  new  converts  in 
Frajice.  sin  because  they  cannot  starve?  And  now  the 
tablM  are  turned  upon  you,  you  must  not  be  perse- 
cuted; it  is  not  a  Christian  spirit!  You  have  butchered 
one  king,  deport  another  king,  and  made  a  mock 
kmg  of  a  third;  and  yet  you  could  have  the  face  to 
expect  to  be  employed  and  trusted  by  the  fourth. 
Anybody  that  did  not  know  the  temper  of  your  party 
would  stand  amazed  at  the  impudence  as  well  as  the 
folly,  to  think  of  it. 

• 
There  is  no  doubt  but  the  supreme  authority  of  a 
nation  has  in  itself  a  power,  and  a  right  to  that  power, 
to  execute  the  laws  upon  any  part  of  that  nation  it 
governs.  The  execution  of  the  known  laws  of  the  land, 
and  that  with  but  a  gentle  hand  neither,  was  all  that 
the  fanatical  party  of  this  land  have  ever  called  per- 
secution; this  they  have  magnified  to  a  height,  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  Huguenots  in  France  were  not  to 
be  compared  with.  Now.  to  execute  the  known  laws  of 
a  nation  upon  those  who  transgress  them,  after  volun- 
tarily consenting  to  the  making  of  those  laws,  can  never 
be  called  persecution,  but  justice.  But  justice  is  always 
violence  to  the  party  offending,  for  every  man  is  inno- 
cent in  his  own  eyes.    The  first  execution  of  the  laws 
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against  Dissenters  in  England  was  in  the  days  of  King 
James  the  First.  And  what  did  it  amount  to?  Truly 
the  worst  they  suffered  was,  at  their  own  request,  to 
let  them  go  to  New  England,  and  erect  a  new  colony 
and  give  them  great  privileges,  grants,  and  suiteble 
powers,  keep  them  under  protection,  and  defend  them 
agamst  all  invaders,  and  receive  no  taxes  or  revenues 
from  them.  This  was  the  cruelty  of  the  Church  of 
England!  Fatal  lenity!  It  was  the  ruin  of  that  excellent 
pnnce,  Kmg  Charles  the  First.  Had  King  James  sent 
all  the  Puritans  in  England  away  to  the  West  Indies, 
we  had  been  a  national,  unmixed  Church:  the  Church 
of  England  had  been  kept  undivided  and  entire. 

To  requite  the  lenity  of  the  father,  they  take  up  arms 
against  the  son;  conquer,  pursue,  take,  imprison,  and 
at  last  put  to  death  the  anointed  of  God,  and  destroy 
the  very  bemg  and  nature  of  Government,  setting  up  a 
sordid  impostor,  who  had  neither  title  to  govern  nor 
understanding  to  manage,  but  supplied  that  want 
with  power,  bloody  and  desperate  councils  and  craft, 
without  conscience. 

Had  not  King  James  the  First  withheld  the  full 
execution  of  the  laws,  had  he  given  them  strict  justice, 
had  he  cleared  the  nation  of  them,  the  consequences 
had  been  plain:  his  son  had  never  been  murdered  by 
them,  nor  the  nK>narchy  overwhelmed.  It  was  too  much 
mercy  shown  them  that  was  the  ruin  of  his  posterity, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  nation's  peace.  One  would  think 
the  Dissenters  should  not  have  the  face  to  believe  that 
we  are  to  be  wheedled  and  canted  into  peace  and  toler- 
ation, when  they  know  that  they  have  once  requited 
us  with  a  civil  war,  and  once  with  an  intolerable  and 
unrighteous  persecution  for  our  former  civility. 
Nay,  to  encourage  us  to  be  easy  with  them,  it  is 
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apparent  that  they  never  had  the  upper  hand  of  the 
Church,  but  they  treated  her  with  all  the  severity,  with 
ail  the  rmroach  and  contempt  as  was  possible.  \Vhat 
peace  and  what  mercy  did  they  show  the  loyal  gentry 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  time  of  their  triumphant 
Commonwealth  ?  How  did  they  put  all  the  gentry  of 
England  to  ransom,  whether  they  were  actually  in  arms 
ior  the  king  or  not,  making  people  compound  for  their 
estates,  and  starve  their  families  ?  How  did  they  treat 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  sequester  the 
ministers,  devour  the  patrimony  of  the  Churdi,  and 
divide  the  spoil  among  their  scddiers,  tuining  her 
clergy  out  to  starve  ?  Just  such  measure  as  they  have 
meted  should  be  .measured  them  again. 

Charity  and  love  is  the  known  doctrine  of  the  Chuich 
of  England,  and  it  is  plain  she  has  put  it  in  practice 
towards  the  Dissenters,  even  beyond  what  they  ooght, 
till  she  has  been  wanting  to  herself,  and,  in  effect,  unkind 
to  her  own  sons,  particularly  in  the  too  much  lenity  of 
King  James  the  First,  mentioned  before.  Had  he  so 
rooted  the  Puritans  from  the  face  at  the  land,  wfakh 
he  had  an  opportunity  early  to  have  done,  they  had  not 
had  the  power  to  vex  the  Church,  as  since  they  have 
done.  In  the  days  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  ha  v  did 
the  Church  reward  thdr  bloody  doings?  With  lenity 
and  mercy.  Except  the  barbarous  regicides  of  the 
pretended  Court  of  Justice,  not  a  soul  suffered  for  all 
the  blood  in  an  unnatural  war.  King  Charles  came  in 
all  mercy  and  love,  cherished  them,  preferred  them, 
employed  them,  withheld  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and 
oftentimes  even  against  tiie  advice  of  his  Parikunent, 
gave  them  Uberty  of  conscience.  And  how  did  they 
requite  him?  With  the  villainous  contrivance  to  depose 
and  murder  him  and  his  successor  at  the  Rye  Pk»t. 
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THE  BEE  AND  THE  SPIDER 
Jonathan  Swift  (1667-1745):  BaitU  of  the  Books 

Things  were  at  this  crisis  when  a  material  acddent  fell 
out.  For  upon  the  highest  comer  of  a  large  window  there 
dwelt  a  certain  spider,  swollen  up  to  the  first  roagnitiide 
by  the  destruction  of  infinite  numbers  of  flies,  whose 
^oils  lay  scattered  before  the  gates  of  his  palace,  like 
human  bones  before  the  cave  of  some  giant.  The  avenues 
to  his  castle  were  guarded  with  tumpUces  and  palisadoes, 
idl  after  the  modem  way  of  fortification.  After  you  had 
passed  several  courts  you  came  to  the  centre,  wherein 
▼ou  might  behold  the  constable  himself  in  his  own 
Io(knigs,  which  had  windows  fronting  to  each  avenue, 
and  ports  to  sally  out  upon  all  occasions  of  prey  or 
defence.  In  this  mansion  he  had  for  some  time  mnrelt 
in  peace  and  plenty,  without  danger  to  his  person  by 
swallows  from  above,  or  to  his  palace  by  brooms  from 
below:  wh^n  it  was  the  pleasure  of  fortune  to  conduct 
thither  a  wandering  bee,  to  whose  curiosity  a  broken 
pane  in  the  glass  had  discovered  itself,  and  in  he  went; 
where,  expatiating  a  while,  he  at  last  happened  to  alii^ 
upon  one  of  the  outward  walls  of  t^ie  spider's  citodd; 
which,  yieldii^  to  the  unequal  weight,  sunk  down  to 
the  very  foundation.  Thrice  he  endeavoured  to  force 
his  passage,  and  thrice  the  centre  shook.  The  spider 
witlnn,  feeling  the  terrible  convulaon,  supposed  at  first 
that  Nature  was  approaching  to  her  final  dissolution; 
or  dse,  that  Beelzebub,  with  all  his  legions,  was  come 
to  revenge  the  death  of  many  thousand  of  his  subjects 
whom  his  enemy  had  slain  and  devoured.  However, 
he  at  length  valiantly  resolved  to  issue  forth  and  meet 
his  fate.    Meanwhile  the  bee  had  acquitted  himself  of 
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his  toils,  and,  posted  securely  at  some  distance,  was 
employed  in  cleansing  his  wings,  and  disennging  them 
from  the  ragged  remnants  of  the  cobweb.   By  this  time 
the  spider  was  adventured  out,  when,  beholding  the 
chasms,  the  ruins,  and  dilapidations  of  his  fortress,  he 
was  very  near  at  his  wits'  end;  he  stormed  and  swore 
like  a  madman,  and  swelled  till  he  was  ready  to  bunt.  At 
length,  casting  his  eye  upon  the  bee,  and  wisely  gathering 
causes  from  events  (for  they  knew  each  other  by  si^t). 
A  plague  split  you,  said  he;  is  it  you,  with  a  vengeance, 
that  have  made  this  litter  here?  could  not  you  look  be- 
fore you  ?   Good  words,  friend,  said  the  bee  (having  now 
pruned  himself,  and  being  disposed  to  droll):    I'll  give 
3rou  my  hand  and  word  to  come  near  your  kennel  no 
more;  I  was  never  in  such  a  confounded  pickle -since  I 
was  bom.— Sirrah,  replied  the  spider,  if  it  were  not 
for  breaking  an  old  custom  in  our  family,  never  to  stir 
abroad  against  an  enemy,  I  should  come  and  teach 
you  better  manners.— I  pray  have  patience,  said  the 
bee,  or  you'll  spend  your  substance,  and,  for  aught  I 
see.  you  may  stand  in  need  of  it  all,  toward  the  repair 
of  your  house. — Rogue,  rogue,  replied  the  spider,  yet 
methinks  you  should  have  more  respect  to  a  person 
whom  all  the  world  allows  to  be  so  much  your  better. 
— By  my  troth,  said  the  bee,  the  comparison  will  amount 
to  a  very  good  jest;   and  you  will  do  me  a  favour  to 
let  me  know  the  reasons  that  all  the  world  is  pleased  to 
use  in  so  hopeful  a  dispute.    At  this  the  spider,  having 
swelled  himself  into  the  size  and  posture  of  a  disputant, 
be^an  his  argument  in  the  true  spirit  of  controvwsy, 
witii  resolution  to  be  heartily  scurrilous  and  angry  to 
urge  on  his  own  reasons,  without  the  least  regard  to  the 
answers  or  objections  of  his  opp€»te;   and  fully  pre- 
determined in  his  mind  against  sdl  convicticm. 
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Not  to  disparage  myself,  said  he.  by  the  comparison 
with  such  a  rascal,  what  art  thou  but  a  vagabond 
without  house  or  home,  without  stock  or  inlieritance? 
bom  to  no  possession  of  your  own,  but  a  pair  of  wings 
and  a  drone-pipe.  Your  Uvelihood  is  a  universal  plunder 
upon  nature;  a  freebooter  over  lields  and  gardens; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  steaUng,  will  rob  a  nettle  as  easily 
as  a  violet.  Whereas  I  am  a  domestic  animal,  furnished 
with  a  native  stock  within  myself.  This  large  castle 
(to  show  my  improvements  in  the  mathematics)  is 
all  built  with  my  own  hands,  and  the  materials  extracted 
altogether  out  of  my  own  person. 

I  am  glad,  answered  the  bee,  to  hear  y^u  grant  at 
least  that  I  am  come  honestly  by  my  wings  and  my 
voice;  for  then,  it  seems,  I  am  obliged  to  Heaven  alone 
for  my  flights  and  my  music;  and  Providence  would 
never  have  bestowed  on  me  two  such  gifts,  without 
designing  them  for  the  noblest  ends.  I  visit  indeed  all 
the  flowers  and  blossoms  of  the  field  and  garden;  but 
whatever  I  collect  Ihence  enriches  myself,  without  the 
least  injury  to  their  beauty,  their  smell,  or  their  taste. 
Now,  for  you  and  your  skill  in  architecture  and  other 
mathematics,  I  have  little  to  say:  in  that  building  of 
yours  there  might,  for  aught  I  know,  have  been  labour 
and  method  enough;  but,  by  woful  experience  for  us 
both,  it  is  too  plain  the  materials  are  n-  ;  and  I 
hope  you  will  henceforth  take  warning,  a*ivi  consider 
duration  and  matter,  as  well  as  method  and  art.  You 
boast  indeed  of  being  obliged  to  no  other  creature,  hut 
of  drawing  and  spinning  out  all  from  yourself;  that  is 
to  say,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  liquor  in  the  vessel  by 
what  issues  out,  you  possess  a  good  plentiful  store  of 
dirt  and  poison  in  your  breast ;  and,  though  I  would  by 
no  means  lessen  or  disparage  your  genuine  stock  ol 
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«ither,  yet  I  doubt  you  are  tomewhat  obliged,  lor  an 
increase  of  both,  to  a  little  foreign  aisistanoe.  Your 
inherent  portion  of  dirt  does  not  fail  of  acquisitioiis,  by 
sweepings  exhaled  from  below ;  and  one  insect  fumislMs 
vou  with  a  share  of  poison  to  destroy  another.  So  that, 
m  short,  the  question  comes  all  to  this;  whether  is  the 
nobler  being  of  the  two,  that  which,  by  a  lasy  con- 
templation of  four  inches  round,  by  an  overweoiing 
pride,  feeding  and  engendering  on  itself,  turns  all  into 
excrement  and  venom,  producing  nothing  at  all  but 
flybane  and  a  cobweb;  or  that  which,  by  a  universal 
range,  with  long  seardb,  much  study,  true  judgnuiit. 
and  distinction  of  things,  brings  home  honey  and  wax. 


/ 


THE  CLUB 

Richard  Steele  (1672-1729):  Essays 

Thk  first  of  our  society  is  a  gentleman  of  Worcester- 
bhire,  of  antient  descent,  a  baronet,  his  name  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley.  His  great-grandfather  was  inventor  of 
that  famous  country  dance  which  is  call'd  after  him. 
All  who  know  that  shire  are  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  parts  and  merits  of  Sir  Roger.  He  is  a  gentleman 
that  is  very  singular  in  his  behaviour,  but  his  singu- 
larities proceed  from  his  good  sense,  and  are  contra- 
dictions to  the  r^.anners  of  the  world,  only  as  he  thinks 
the  world  is  in  the  wrong.  However,  this  liumour  creates 
him  no  enemies,  for  he  does  nothing  with  sourness  or 
obstinacy ;  and  his  being  unconfined  to  modes  and  forms, 
makes  lum  but  the  readier  and  more  capable  to  please 
and  oblige  all  who  know  him.  When  he  is  in  town  he 
lives  in  Soho  Square.    It  is-  said,  he  keeps  himself  a 
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Utchttor  by  reucm  he  was  cnwaed  in  love,  by  a  peiw 
vwie  beantifal  widow  of  the  next  county  to  him.  Before 
this  disappointment,  Sir  Roger  was  what  vou  call  a 
fine  gentleman,  had  often  supped  with  my  Lord  Rochea- 
ter  and  Sir  George  Etherege,  fought  a  duel  t?pon  his  first 
coramg  to  town,  and  kick'd  Bully  Dawson  in  a  publick 
coffee-house  for  calling  him  youngster.    But  being  iU 
used  by  the  above-mentioned  widow,  he  was  very  serious 
for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  though,  his  temper  being 
naturally  jovial,  he  at  last  got  over  it,  he  grew  careless 
of  himself,  and  never  dressed  afterwards;  he  continoes 
to  wear  a  coat  and  doublet  of  the  same  cut  that  were 
in  fashion  at  the  time  of  his  repulse,  which,  in  his  mexry 
humours,  he  tells  us,  has  been  in  and  out  twelve  times 
since  he  first  wore  it.   He  is  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year, 
cheerful,  gay,  and  hearty,  keeps  a  good  house  both  in 
town  and  country;  agreat  lover  of  mankind;  but  there 
is  such  a  mirthful  cast  in  his  bdiaviour,  that  he  is  rather 
beloved  than  esteemed.    His  tenants  grow  rich,  his 
servants  look  satl.^ed,  all  the  young  women  profess 
love  to  him,  and  the  young  men  are  glad  of  his  company. 
When  he  comes  into  a  house  he  calls  the  servants  by  their 
names,  and  talks  all  the  way  upstairs  to  a  visit.    I  must 
not  omit  that  Sir  Roger  is  a  Justice  of  the  Quorum; 
that  he  fiUs  the  chair  at  a  Quarter  Session  with  great 
abilities,  and  three  months  ago  gain'd  universal  applause 
by  explaining  a  passage  in  the  Game  Act.  < 

The  gentleman  next  in  esteem  and  authority  among* 
us.  is  a?^ther  batchelor,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Inner 
Temple;  a  man  of  great  probity,  wit,  and  understanding; 
but  he  has  chosen  his  place  of  residence  rather  to  obey 
the  (Erection  of  an  old  humomrsome  father,  than  ia 
pursuit  of  his  own  inclinations.  He  was  placed  there  to 
study  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  is  the  most  learned  ol 
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any  of  the  home  in  those  of  the  stage.  Aristotle  and 
Longinus  are  much  better  understood  by  him  than 
Littleton  or  Coke.  The  father  sends  up  every  pott 
questions  relating  to  marriage  articles,  leases,  and 
tenures,  in  the  neighbourhood;  all  which  questions  he 
agrees  with  an  attorney  to  answer  and  take  care  of  in 
the  lump.  He  is  studying  the  passions  themselves,  when 
he  should  be  inquiring  into  the  debates  among  men 
which  arise  from  them.  He  kr^ws  the  argument  of 
each  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Tully,  but 
not  one  case  in  the  reports  of  our  own  courts.  No  one 
ever  took  him  for  a  fool,  but  none,  except  his  intimate 
friends,  know  he  has  a  great  deal  of  wit.  This  turn  makes 
him  at  once  both  disinterested  and  agreeable:  as  few 
of  his  thoughts  are  drawn  from  business,  they  are  most 
of  them  fit  for  conversation.  His  taste  of  books  is  a 
little  too  just  for  the  age  he  livvs  in;  he  has  read  all, 
but  approves  of  very  few.  His  familiarity  with  the 
customs,  manners,  actions,  and  writings  of  the  antients, 
makes  him  a  very  delicate  observer  of  what  occurs  to 
him  in  the  present  world.  He  is  an  excellent  critick, 
and  the  time  of  the  play  is  his  hour  of  business;  exactly 
at  five  he  passes  thro  New  Inn,  crosses  thro'  Russel 
Court,  and  takes  a  turn  at  Will's  till  the  play  b^;ins; 
he  has  his  shoes  rubbed  and  his  periwig  powder'd  at 
the  barber's  as  you  go  into  the  Rose.  It  is  for  the  good 
of  the  audience  when  he  is  at  a  play,  for  the  actors  have 
N^  ambition  to  please  him. 

/The  person  of  next  consideration  is  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport,  a  merchant  of  great  eminence  in  the  City  of 
London.  A  person  of  indefatigable  industry,  strong 
i^eason,  and  great  experienc.  His  notions  of  trade  are 
noble  and  generous,  and  (as  every  rich  man  has  usually 
some  sly  way  of  jesting,  which  would  msdce  no  great 
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figure  were  he  not  a  rich  man)  he  calls  the  sea  the  British 
Common.  He  is  acquainted  with  commerce  in  all  its 
jNuts,  and  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  stupid  and  t>arbarous 
way  to  extend  dominion  by  arms;  for  true  power  is 
to  be  got  by  arts  and  industry.  He  will  often  argue, 
that  if  this  part  of  our  tnule  were  well  cultivated,  we 
should  giin  from  one  nation;  and  if  another,  from 
another.  I  have  heard  him  prove,  that  diligence  makes 
more  lasting  acquisitions  than  valour,  and  that  sloth 
has  ruined  more  nations  than  the  sword.  He  abounds 
in  several  frugal  maxims,  among  which  the  greatest 
favourite  is,  "A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got."  A  general 
trader  of  good  sense,  is  pleasanter  company  than  a 
general  scholar;  and  Sir  Andrew  having  a  natural 
unaffected  eloquence,  the  perspicuity  of  hi.«  discourse 

8'ves  the  same  pleasure  that  wit  would  in  another  man. 
e  has  made  his  fortunes  himself ;  and  i^ys  that  England 
may  be  richer  than  other  kingdoms,  by  as  plain  methods 
as  he  himself  is  richer  than  other  men ;  tho'  at  the  same 
time  I  can  say  this  of  him,  that  there  is  not  a  point  in 
the  compass  but  blows  home  a  ship  in  whicn  he  is 
an  owner. 

Next  to  Sir  And.ew  in  the  Club-room  sits  Captain 
Sentry,  a  gentleman  of  great  courage,  good  under- 
standmg,  but  invincible  modesty.  He  is  one  of  those 
that  deserve  very  well,  but  are  very  awkward  at  putting 
their  talents  within  the  ol^ervation  of  such  as  should 
take  notice  of  them.  He  was  some  years  a  captain,  and 
behaved  himself  with  great  gallantry  in  several  engage- 
ments, and  at  several  sieges;  but  having  a  small  estate 
of  his  own,  and  being  next  heir  to  Sir  Roger,  he  has 
quitted  a  way  of  life  in  which  no  man  can  rise  suitaUy 
to  his  merit,  who  is  not  something  of  a  courtier  as  well 
as  a  soldier.    I  have  heard  him  often  lunent,  tku  in 
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a  profetskm  where  merit  ii  placed  in  lo  conspicuous 
A  view,  impudence  should  get  the  bettf  of  modesty. 
When  he  has  talked  to  this  purpose  I  never  heard  him 
make  a  tour  expression,  but  frankly  confess  that  he  left 
the  world,  because  he  was  not  fit  for  it.  A  strict  honesty 
and  an  even  regular  behaviour,  are  in  themselves 
obstacles  to  him  that  must  press  through  rrowds,  who 
endea-  iur  at  the  san4>  end  with  himseli,  the  favour  of 
a  commander.  He  will  however  in  his  way  oi  talk  excuse 
tenerals,  for  not  disposing  according  to  men's  desert,  or 
Inquiring  into  it:  For.  says  he,  that  great  man  who  has 
a  mind  to  help  me,  has  as  many  to  break  through  to 
come  at  me.  as  I  have  to  come  to  him:  therefore  he 
will  conclude,  that  the  man  who  would  make  a  iigitre. 
especially  in  a  military  way.  must  get  over  ail  false 
modesty,  and  assist  his  patron  against  the  importunity 
of  other  pretenders,  by  a  proper  assurance  in  his  own 
vindication.  He  says  it  is  a  civil  cowardice  to  be  back- 
ward in  asserting  what  you  ought  to  expect,  as  it  is  a 
military  fear  to  be  slow  in  attacking  when  it  is  yoor 
duty.  With  this  candour  does  the  gentleman  speak  of 
himself  anr*  others.  The  same  frankness  nms  throu^ 
ail  his  conversation.  The  military  part  of  his  life  has 
iumi^'d  him  with  many  adventurbj,  in  the  relation 
of  which  he  is  very  agreeable  to  the  company;  for  he 
is  never  overbearing,  though  accustomed  to  command 
men  in  the  utmost  degree  below  him;  nor  ever  too 
obsequious,  from  an  habit  of  obeying  men  hig^y 
above  him. 

But  that  our  society  may  not  appear  a  set  of  humour- 
ists unacquainted  with  the  gallantries  and  pleasures  of 
the  age.  we  have  among  us  the  gallant  Will  Honey- 
oomb.  a  gentleman  who  according  to  his  years  should 
be  in  the  dedine  of  his  life,  but  having  ever  been  very 
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ctfiliil  o<  hit  pcnon.  and  tlwrny*  had  a  vwy  aaajr  fortuna, 
tIflM  haa  made  bat  vtry  Uttle  imprmfon,  aithar  by 
wiiaklea  on  hit  forehead,  or  traces  in  hit  brain.  Hia 
panon  it  weU  tum'd,  <d  a  good  height.  He  it  very 
randy  at  that  sort  of  discourse  with  i^h  men  usually 
entertain  women.  He  han  all  his  life  dressed  very  well, 
wmd  remembers  habits  as  othc  do  men.  He  can  smila 
when  one  speaks  to  him,  and  laughs  easily.  He  knows 
the  history  of  every  mode,  and  can  inform  you  from 
which  of  the  French  king's  wenches  our  wives  and 
daoghtesa  had  this  manner  of  cnrUng  their  hair,  that 
way  of  placing  their  hoods;  and  whose  vanity  to  show 
her  foot  made  petticoats  so  short  in  such  a  year.  In  a 
word,  ail  his  conversation  and  knowledge  has  b«en  in 
the  female  world:  as  other  mf>n  of  his  age  will  take 
notice  to  you  what  such  a  minister  said  upon  such  and 
such  an  oco^sion,  he  will  tell  you  when  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  danced  at  court  such  a  woman  was  then 
smitten,  another  was  taken  with  him  at  the  head  of 
his  troop  in  the  Park.  In  all  these  important  relations, 
he  has  ever  about  the  same  time  received  a  glance  or 
a  blow  of  a  fan  from  some  celebrated  beauty,  mother 
of  the  present  Lord  such-a*one.  This  way  of  talking 
of  im  very  much  enlivens  the  conversation  among  us 
of  a  more  sedate  turn;  and  I  find  there  is  not  one  of 
the  company  but  myself,  who  rarely  speak  at  all,  but 
speikt  of  him  as  that  sort  of  man,  who  is  usually  called 
a  well-bred  fine  gentleman. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  am  to  account  him  whom  I 
am  next  to  speak  of,  as  one  of  our  company;  for  he 
visits  us  but  seldom,  but  when  he  does  it  adds  to  every 
man  else  a  new  enjoyment  of  himself.  He  is  a  clergy- 
roan,  a  very  philosophick  man,  of  general  learning,  great 
sanctity  of  life,  and  the  most  exact  good  breeding.    He 
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hat  the  mialortisne  to  be  of  a  very  weak  oonstittttkm, 
and  coMequently  cannot  accq>t  of  toch  carat  and 
buiineM  as  prefennentt  in  hit  function  would  oblige 
him  to:  he  is  therefore  among  divinet  what  a  chamber- 
couniellor  is  among  lawyem.  The  probity  of  hia  mind, 
and  the  integrity  of  hit  life,  create  him  foUoweri,  at 
being  eloquent  or  loud  advances  others.  He  sekSom 
introduces  the  subject  he  speaks  upon;  but  we  are  to 
far  gone  in  jrean,  that  he  observes,  when  he  is  among 
us.  an  earnestness  to  have  him  fall  on  some  divine 
topkk.  which  he  always  treats  with  much  authority, 
>^  one  who  has  no  interests  in  this  world,  as  one  who  is 
..  otening  to  the  object  of  all  his  wishes,  and  conceives 
hoiK^  from  his  decays  and  infirmities.  Ttue^  are  my 
ordinary  companions. 


SIR  ROGER  AT  CHURCH 

Joseph  Addison  (1679-17x9):  Essays 

I  AM  always  very  well  pleased  with  a  country  Sunday; 
and  tl  ink,  if  keeping  holy  the  seventh  day  were  only  a 
human  institution,  it  would  be  the  best  method  that 
could  have  been  thought  of  for  the  polishing  and  civilising 
of  mankind.  It  is  certain  the  country- iieople  would  soon 
de<;enerate  into  a  kind  of  sava^^  ana  barbarians,  were 
there  not  such  frequent  returns  of  a  stated  time,  in 
which  the  whole  village  meet  together  with  the»r  best 
faces,  and  in  their  cleanliest  habits,  to  converse  with 
one  another  upon  indifferent  subjects,  hear  their  duties 
expkintnl  to  them,  and  iom  together  in  adoration  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  Sunday  deai-s  &.way  the  rust  of  the 
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whoi«  week,  not  only  m  it  rtfreehes  in  their  miads  the 
notions  of  reli|ion,  bat  tt  it  pott  both  the  eesiee  upon 
appearing  in  their  most  agreeable  fonm.  and  exerting 
all  such  qualities  as  are  apt  to  cive  them  a  figure  in  the 
eye  of  the  village.  A  country-follow  distinguishes  him- 
mi  as  much  in  the  churchyard,  as  a  dtisen  does  upon 
the  'Chance;  the  whole  parish-potiticks  being  generally 
discuss'd  in  that  place  either  after  sermon  or  br'iii 
the  bell  rinn. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  beiiw  a  good  churchman,  has 
beautified  the  inside  of  his  church  with  several  texts  of 
his  own  chusinc:  he  has  like%yise  given  a  handsome 
polpit-doth.  and  railed  in  the  conununion-uble  at  his 
own  expense.  He  has  often  told  me.  that  at  his  coming 
to  his  estate  he  found  his  parishioners  very  irreguUr: 
and  that  in  order  to  make  them  kneel  and  join  m  the 
mponses.  he  gave  every  one  of  them  a  hassock  and  a 
Common-prayer  Book:  and  at  the  same  ame  empk>yed 
an  itinerant  singing-master,  who  goes  about  the  country 
for  that  purpose,  to  instruct  them  rightly  in  the  tunes 
of  the  psalms;  upon  which  they  now  very  much  value 
themselves,  and  indeed  out<do  most  of  the  country 
churches  that  I  have  ever  heard. 

As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  con'  egation. 
he  keeps  them  in  ver>r  good  order,  and  \/ill  suffer  no- 
body to  sleep  in  it  besides  himself;  for  if  by  chance  he 
has  been  surprised  into  a  short  nap  at  sermon,  upon 
recovering  out  of  it  he  stands  up  and  looks  about  him, 
and  if  he  sees  anybody  else  nodding,  either  wakes  them 
himself,  or  sends  his  servants  to  them.  Several  other  of 
the  oW  knight's  particularities  break  out  upon  these 
occasions:  sometimes  he  will  be  lengthening  out  a  verse 
in  the  singing-psalms,  half  a  minute  after  the  rest  of 
the  congregation  have  done  with  it;  sometimes,  when 
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he  IS  pleased  with  the  matter  at  hia  devotion,  he  pro- 
noitncee  Amen  three  or  four  times  to  the  same  prayer; 
and  sometimes  stands  up  when  everybody  else  is  upon 
tkeir  knees»  to  count  the  congregation,  or  see  if  any 
of  his  tenants  are  missing. 

I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to  hear  my  old 
friend,  in  the  nudst  of  the  service,  calling  out  to  one 
John  Matthews  to  mind  what  he  was  about,  and  not  dis- 
turb the  congregation.  This  John  Matthews  it  seems  is 
remarkable  for  being  an  idle  fellow,  and  at  that  time 
was  kicking  his  heels  for  his  diversion.  This  authority 
of  the  kniffht,  though  exerted  in  that  odd  manner  vAdsk 
accompanies  hhn  in  all  circumstances  of  life,  has  a  very 
good  effect  upon  t|ie  parish,  who  are  not  polite  enough 
to  see  anything  ridiculous  in  his  behaviour;  besides 
that,  the  general  good  sense  and  worthiness  of  his  char- 
acter, make  his  friends  observe  these  little  singularities 
as  fodis  that  rather  set  off  than  blemish  his  good  qualities. 

As  soon  as  the  sermon  is  finished,  nobody  presumes 
to  stir  till  Sir  Roger  is  gone  out  of  the  church.  The 
knight  walks  down  from  his  seat  in  the  chancel  between 
a  double  row  of  his  tenants,  that  stand  bowing  to  him 
on  each  side;  and  every  now  and  then  enquires  how 
such  an  one's  wife,  or  mother,  or  son,  or  father  do  whom 
he  does  not  see  at  church;  which  is  understood  as  a 
secret  reprimand  to  the  person  that  is  absent. 

The  chaplain  has  often  told  me,  that  upon  a  cate- 
chising-day,  when  Sir  Roger  has  been  pleased  with  a 
boy  that  answers  well,  he  has  ordered  a  BiWe  to  be 
given  him  next  day  for  his  encouragement;  and  some- 
times accompanies  it  with  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  his  mother. 
Sir  Roger  has  likewise  added  five  pounds  a  year  to  the 
clerk's  place;  and  that  he  may  oicourage  the  3?ouiig 
fellows  to  make  themselves  perfect  in  the  church  service. 
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has  promised  upon  the  death  of  the  present  incumbent, 
who  is  very  old,  to  bestow  it  according  to  merit. 

The  fair  understanding  between  Sir  Roger  and  his 
chaplain,  and  their  mutual  concurrence  in  doing  good, 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  very  next  vSlage 
is  famous  for  the  differences  and  contentions  that  rise 
between  the  parson  and  the  'squire,  who  live  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  war.  The  parson  is  always  preaching  at 
the  'squire,  and  the  'squire  to  be  revenged  on  the  parson 
never  comes  to  church.  The  'squire  has  made  all  his 
tenants  atheists  and  tithe-stealers;  while  the  parson 
instructs  them  every  Sunday  in  the  dignity  of  his  order, 
and  insinuates  to  them  in  almost  every  sermon,  that  he 
is  a  better  man  than  his  patron.  In  short,  matters  are 
come  to  such  an  extremity,  that  the  'squire  has  not 
said  his  prayers  either  in  publick  or  private  this  half 
year;  and  that  the  parson  threatens  him,  if  he  does 
not  mend  his  manners,  to  pray  for  him  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  congregation. 

Feuds  of  this  nature,  though  too  frequent  in  the 
country,  are  very  fatal  to  the  ordinary  people;  who  are 
so  used  to  be  dazzled  with  riches,  that  they  pay  as  much 
deference  to  the  understanding  of  a  man  of  an  estate, 
as  of  a  man  of  learning;  and  are  very  hardly  brought 
to  regard  any  truth,  how  important  soever  it  may  be, 
that  is  preached  to  them,  when  they  know  there  are 
several  men  of  five  hundred  a  year  who  do  not  believe  it 
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MIRANDA 

William  Law  (1686-1761) :  A  Serious  CaUtoa  Devout 

and  Holy  Life 

Miranda  (the  sister  of  Flavia)  is  a  sober,  reasonable 
Christian:  as  soon  as  she  was  mistress  of  her  time  and 
fortune,  it  was  her  first  thought  how  she  might  best 
fulfil  everything  that  God  required  of  her  in  the  use  of 
them,  and  how  she  might  make  the  best  and  happiest 
use  of  this  short  life.  She  depends  upon  the  truth  of 
what  our  blessed  Lord  hith  said,  that  there  is  but 
"One  thing  needful,"  and  therefore  makes  her  whole 
Hfe  but  one  continual  labour  after  it.  She  has  but  one 
reason  for  doing  or  not  doing,  for  liking  or  not  liking 
anything,  and  that  is,  the  will  of  God.  She  is  not  so 
weak  as  to  pretend  to  add  what  is  called  the  fine  lady 
to  the  true  Christian;  Miranda  thinks  too  well  to  be 
taken  with  the  sound  of  such  silly  words;  she  has 
renounced  the  world  to  follow  Christ  in  the  exercise 
of  humility,  charity,  devotion,  abstinence,  and  heavenly 
affections;  and  that  is  Miranda's  fine  breeding. 

While  she  was  under  her  mother,  she  was  forced  to 
be  genteel,  to  live  in  ceremony,  to  sit  up  late  at  nights, 
to  be  in  the  folly  of  every  fashion,  and  always  visiting 
on  Sundays;  to  go  patched,  and  loaded  with  a  burden 
of  finery,  to  the  Holy  Sacrament;  to  be  in  every  polite 
conversation;  .0  hear  profaneness  at  the  playhouse, 
and  wanton  songs  and  love  intrigues  at  the  opera;  to 
dance  at  public  places,  that  fops  and  rakes  might 
admire  the  fineness  of  her  shape,  and  the  beauty  of 
her  motions.     The  remembrance  of  this  way  of  life 
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makes  her  exceeding  careful  to  atone  for  it   by  a 
contrary  behaviour. 

Miranda  does  not  divide  her  duty  betveen  God,  her 
neighbour,  and  herself;  but  she  considers  all  as  due  to 
God,  and  so  does  everything  in  His  Name,  and  for 
His  Sake.  This  makes  her  consider  her  fortune  as  the 
gift  of  God,  that  is  to  be  used,  as  everything  is  that 
belongs  to  God,  for  the  wise  and  reasonable  ends  of  a 
Christian  and  holy  life.  Her  fortune  therefore  is  divided 
betwixt  herself  and  several  other  poor  people,  and  she 
has  only  her  part  of  relief  from  it.  She  thinks  it  the 
same  folly  to  indulge  herself  in  needless,  vain  expenses, 
as  to  give  to  other  people  to  spend  in  the  same  way. 
There  ire  as  she  will  not  give  a  poor  man  money  to  go 
see  a  p»uppet-show,  neither  will  she  allow  herself  any  to 
spend  in  the  same  manner;  thinking  it  very  proper  to 
b<B  as  wise  herself  as  she  expects  poor  men  should  be. 
For  it  is  a  folly  and  a  crime  in  a  poor  man,  says  Miranda, 
to  waste  what  is  given  him  in  foolish  trifles,  whilst  he 
wants  meat,  drink,  and  clothes.  And  is  it  less  folly,  or 
a  less  crime  in  me,  to  spend  that  money  in  silly  diver- 
sions, which  might  be  so  much  better  spent  in  imitation 
of  the  divine  goodness,  in  works  of  kindness  and  charity 
towards  my  fellow  -  creatures  and  fellow  -  Christians  ? 
If  a  poor  man's  own  necessities  are  a  rea  yjn  why  he 
should  not  waste  any  of  his  money  idly,  surely  the 
necessities  of  the  poor,  the  excellency  of  charity,  which 
is  received  as  done  to  Christ  Himself,  is  a  much  gr*»ater 
reason  why  no  one  should  ever  waste  any  of  his  money. 
For  if  he  does  so,  he  does  not  only  do  like  the  poor  man, 
only  waste  that  which  he  wants  himself,  but  he  wastes 
that  which  is  wanted  for  the  most  noble  use,  and  which 
Christ  Himself  is  ready  to  receive  at  his  hands.  And  if 
we  are  angry  at  a  poor  man,  and  look  upon  him  as  a 
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wretch,  when  he  throws  away  that  which  should  buy 
his  own  bread;  how  must  we  appear  in  the  sight  oi 
God,  if  we  make  a  wanton  idle  use  of  that  which  should 
buy  bread  and  clothes  for  the  hungry  and  naked  brethren, 
who  are  as  near  and  dear  to  God  as  we  are,  and  fellow- 
heirs  of  the  same  state  of  future  glory  ?  This  is  the  spirit 
of  Miranda,  and  thus  she  uses  ttie  gifts  of  God;  she  is 
only  one  of  a  certain  number  of  poor  people,  that  are 
relieved  out  of  her  fortune,  and  she  only  differs  from 
them  in  the  blessedness  of  giving. 

Excepting  her  victuals,  she  never  spent  near  ten 
pounds  a  year  upon  herself.  If  you  were  to  see  her, 
yoo  would  wonder  what  poor  body  it  was,  that  was  so 
surprisingly  neat  and  clean.  She  has  but  one  rule  that 
she  observes  in  her  dress,  to  be  always  dean  and  in 
the  ch^pest  things.  Everything  about  her  resembles 
the  parity  of  her  soul,  and  she  is  always  dean  without, 
because  ^e  is  always  pure  within. 

Every  morning  sees  her  early  at  her  prayers;  she 
rejoices  in  the  beginning  of  e-^ery  day,  because  it  begins 
all  her  pious  rules  of  holy  hving,  and  brings  the  fresh 
pleasure  of  repeating  them.  She  seems  to  be  as  a 
guaxxiian  angd  to  those  that  dwell  about  her,  with  her 
watchings  and  prayers,  blessing  the  place  where  she 
dwells,  and  making  intercession  with  God  for  those 
that  are  asleep. 

Her  devotions  have  had  some  intervals,  and  God  has 
heard  several  of  her  private  prayers,  before  the  light 
is  suffered  to  enter  into  her  sister's  room.  Miranda 
does  not  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  dull  half-day;  the 
returns  of  her  hours  of  prayer,  and  her  religious  excr- 
dsftB,  come  too  often  to  let  any  considerable  part  of 
it  ke  heavy  upon  her  hands. 
When  you  see  her  at  work,  you  see  the  same  wisdom 
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that  governs  all  her  other  actions;  she  is  either  doing 
iomethin*  that  is  necessary  for  herself,  or  necessary  for 
others,  who  want  to  be  assisted.   There  is  scarce  a  poor 
family  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  wears  something  or 
other  that  has  had  the  labour  of  her  hands.    Her  wise 
and  pious  mind  neither  wants  the  amusement,  nor  can 
bear  with  the  folly,   of  idle  and  impertinent  work. 
She  can  admit  of  no  such  folly  as  this  in  the  day  because 
she  has  to  answer  for  all  her  actions  at  night.    When 
there  is  no  wisdom  to  be  observed  in  the  employment 
of  her  hands,  when  there  is  no  useful  or  charitable  work 
to  be  done,  Mh^nda  will  work  no  more.    At  her  table 
she  lives  strictly  by  this  rule  of  holy  Scripture,  "  Whether 
ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God."     This  makes  her  begin  and  end  every  meal. 
^  she  begins  and  ends  every  day,  with  acts  of  devotion: 
she  eats  and  drinks  only  for  the  sake  of  living,  and  with 
•o  regular  an  abstinence,  that  every  meal  is  an  exeidae 
of  self-denial,  and  she  humbles  her  body  every  time  that 
she  is  forced  to  feed  it.    If  Miranda  was  to  run  a  race 
for  her  Ufe,  she  would  submit  to  a  diet  that  was  proper 
for  it.    But  as  the  race  which  is  set  before  her  is  a  race 
of  holiness,  purity,  and  heavenly  affection,  which  she  is 
to  finish  in  a  corrupt,  disordered  body  of  earthly  passions, 
so  her  everyday  diet  has  only  this  one  end,  to  make  her 
body  fitter  for  tMs  spiritual  race.    She  does  not  weigh 
her  meat  in  a  pair  of  scales,  but  she  weighs  it  in  a  much 
better  balance;  so  much  as  gives  a  proper  strength  to 
her  body,  and  renders  it  able  and  willing  to  obey  the 
soul,  to  join  in  psahns  and  prayers,  and  lift  up  eyes  and 
hands  towards  heaven  with  greater  readiness:   so  mudi 
IS  Bfiranda's  meal.     So  that  Miranda  will  never  have 
her  eyes  swell  with  fatness,  or  pant  under  a  heavy  load 
of  flesh,  until  she  has  changed  her  reUgion. 
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OLD-TIME  INOCULATION 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  (1689- 1762) :  LetUrs 

To  Mrs.  S.  C (Miss  Sarah  Chiswkll) 

Aomanople.  April  i,  O.S.  [1717]. 
In  mv  opinion,  dear  S.,  I  ought  rather  to  quarrel  with 
you  for  not  answering  my  Nimeguen  letter  of  August 
till  December,  than  to  excuse  my  not  writing  again  till 
now.  I  am  sure  there  is  on  my  side  a  very  good  excuse 
for  silence,  having  gone  such  tiresome  iand-joumeys. 
though  I  don't  iind  the  conclusion  of  them  so  bad  as 
you  seem  to  imagine.  I  am  very  easy  here,  and  not  in 
the  solitude  you  fancy  me.  The  great  quantity  of 
Greek,  French,  English,  and  Italians,  that  are  under 
our  protection,  make  their  court  to  me  from  morning 
till  night;  and,  I'll  assure  you.  are  many  of  them  very 
fine  ladies ;  for  there  is  no  possibility  for  a  Christian  to 
live  easily  under  this  government  but  by  the  protec- 
tion of  an  ambassador— and  the  richer  they  are,  the 
greater  their  danger. 

Those  dreadful  stories  you  have  heard  of  the  plague 
have  very  little  foundation  in  truth.  I  own  I  have 
much  ado  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  sound  of  a  word 
which  has  always  given  me  such  terrible  ideas,  though 
,  I  am  convinced  there  is  little  more  in  it  than  a  fever. 
As  a  proof  of  which  we  passed  through  two  or  three 
towns  most  violently  infected.  In  the  very  next  house 
where  we  lay  (in  one  of  those  places)  two  persons  died 
of  it.  Luckily  for  me,  I  was  so  well  deceived  that  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter;  and  I  was  made  beUeve 
that  our  second  cook  who  fell  ill  here  had  only  a  great 
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coW.  However,  we  left  our  doctor  to  take  car*  of  him, 
and  yesterday  they  both  arrived  here  in  good  health; 
and  I  am  now  let  into  the  secret  that  he  has  had  the 
plague.  There  are  many  that  escape  it ;  neither  is  the 
air  ever  infected.  I  am  persuaded  it  would  be  as  easy 
to  root  it  out  here  as  out  of  Italy  and  France;  but  it 
does  so  little  mischief,  they  are  not  very  solicitous  about 
it,  and  are  content  to  suffer  this  distemper  instead  of 
our  variety,  which  they  are  utterly  unacquainted  with. 
A  propos  of  distempers.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  thing 
that  I  am  sure  will  make  you  wish  yourself  here.  The 
small-pox,  so  fatal,  and  so  general  amongst  us,  is  here 
entirely  harmless  by  the  invention  of  ingrafting,  which 
is  the  term  they  give  it.  There  is  a  set  of  old  women  who 
make  it  their  business  to  perform  the  operation  every 
autumn,  in  the  month  of  September,  when  the  great 
heat  is  abated.  People  send  to  one  another  to  know  if 
any  of  their  family  has  a  mind  to  have  the  small-pox: 
they  make  parties  for  this  purpose,  and  when  they  are 
met  (commonly  fifteen  or  sixteen  together),  the  old 
woman  comes  with  a  nut-shell  full  of  the  matter  of  the 
best  sort  of  smaIl-p>ox,  and  asks  what  veins  you  please 
to  have  opened.  She  immediately  rips  open  that  you 
offer  to  her  with  a  large  needle  (which  gives  you  no  more 
pain  than  a  common  scratch),  and  puts  into  the  vein 
as  much  venom  as  can  lie  upon  the  head  of  her  needle, 
and  after  binds  up  the  little  wound  with  a  hollow  bit 
of  shell;  and  in  this  manner  opens  four  or  five  veins. 
The  Grecians  have  conunonly  the  superstition  of  open- 
ing one  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  in  each  arm,  and 
on  the  breast,  to  mark  the  sign  of  the  cross;  but  this 
has  a  very  ill  effect,  all  these  wounds  leaving  little  scars, 
and  is  not  done  by  those  that  are  not  superstitious,  who 
choose  to  have  them  in  the  legs,  or  that  part  of  the 
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E^JiiT^  !!IJ!S  "^  '^.  ^/'  an<fi;^7erfect 
^alth  to  the  eighth.    Then  the  fever  becinft  toadie 

them,  aad  they  keep  their  beds  two  days,  very  teldc'n 

three.    Tliey  have  very  rarely  above  twenty  or  thirtv 

m  their  faces,  which  never  mark;   and  in  eight  days' 

tone  they  are  as  weU  as  before  their  iUness!    Wh^ 

they  are  wounded,  there  remain  running  sores  durine 

the  distemper,  which  I  don't  doubt  is  a  great  lelid 

Ij;^  ;k  r^  r""  ,?>«»««*  «nd«go  this  opemt^n; 
and  the  French  ambassador  says,  pleasantly,  that  thev 
take  the  sraaU-pox  here  by  way  of  diversion,  as  they 
take  the  waters  mother  countries.  There  is  no  example 
of  any  one  that  has  died  in  it;  and  you  may  believe  I 
9m  very  wcU  satisfied  of  the  safety  of  this  experimem 
smce  I  mtend  to  try  it  on  my  dear  little  son 


HAMLET,  PRINCE  OF  DENM/RK 
Henry  Fielding  (1707-1754):  History  0/ Tom  Jones 
The  arrival  of  Black  George  in  town,  and  the  good 
offices  w^ch  that  grateful  feUow  had  promised  to  do 
to  his  old  benefactor,  greatly  comforted  Jones  m  the 
midst  of  aU  the  anxiety  and  uneasiness  wUch  he  had 
suffered  on  the  account  of  Sophia:  from  whom,  by  the 
means  of  the  said  George,  he  received  the  foUowimr 
answer  to  his  letter,  which  Sophia,  to  whom  the  use 
Of  pen.  ink,  and  paper  was  restored  with  her  liberty 
wrote  the  very  evening  when  she  departed  from  ha 
conimement: 

-JJT'"^  ^n^?  ^^}  ^^^^  y®"'  sincerity  in  what  yon 
write,  you  wiU  be  pleased  to  hear  that  some  of  my  afflic- 
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tiOM  are  at  an  end,  by  the  arrival  of  my  aunt  Weetam, 
with  wh(Mn  I  am  at  present,  an^  with  whom  I  enjoy  all 
the  liberty  I  can  deeire.  One  promtue  my  aunt  hath  incited 
on  my  making,  which  is.  that  I  will  not  see  or  converse 
with  any  person  without  her  knowledge  and  consent.  This 
pramise  I  have  most  sc^emnly  kiven,  and  shall  most 
mvioUbly  keep:  and  Uxragh  she  hath  not  expressly  for- 
bidden me  writing,  yet  that  must  be  an  omission  from 
iofffetfulness;  or  this,  perhaps,  is  included  in  the  word 
conversing.  However,  as  I  cannot  but  consider  this  a» 
a  breach  of  her  generous  confidence  in  my  honour,  wo 
cannot  expect  that  I  shall,  after  this,  continue  to  write 
myself  or  to  receive  letters  without  her  knowledge.  A 
pramise  is  with  me  a  very  sacred  thing,  and  to  be  extended 
to  everything  understood  from  it,  as  well  as  to  what  ia 
wyressed  by  it;  and  this  consideration  may.  perhaps,  on 
reflection,  afford  you  some  comfort.  But  why  should  I 
mention  a  comfcrt  to  you  of  this  kind;  for  though  there 
is  one  thing  in  which  I  can  never  ocMnply  with  the  best  of 
lathers,  jret  am  I  firmly  resolved  never  to  act  in  defiance 
of  him,  or  to  take  any  step  in  consequence  without  hia 
consent.  A  firm  persuasion  of  tiiiis  must  teach  you  to 
divert  your  thoughts  from  what  fortune  hath  (perhaps> 
made  impossible.  This  your  own  interest  persuades  yon. 
This  may  reconcile.  I  hope.  Mr.  Allworthy  to  you;  and  if 
it  will,  you  have  my  injunctions  to  pursue  it.  Accidents 
l»ve  laid  some  obligations  on  me,  and  your  good  inten- 
tions probably  more.  Fortune  may,  perhaps,  be  some  time 
kinder  to  us  both  than  at  present.  Behove  this,  that  I 
shall  always  think  of  you  as  I  think  you  deserve,  and  am. 

Sir, 
your  obliged  humble  servant, 

Sophia  WssTxair. 

I  charge  you  write  to  me  no  more— «t  present  at  least; 
and  accept  this,  which  is  now  of  no  service  to  me,  which 
I  know  you  must  want,  and  think  ypu  owe  the  trifle  only 
to  that  rortune  by  which  you  found  it. 

A  child  who  hath  just  learnt  his  letters  would  have 
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•pelt  thit  letter  out  in  leta  time  thrn  Jones  took  in 
rewling  it.  The  sensations  it  occasioned  were  a  mixture 
<rf  joy  and  grief;  somewhat  Uke  what  divide  the  mind 
of  a  ffood  man  when  he  peruses  the  will  of  his  deceased 
fncnd,  m  which  a  large  legacy,  which  his  distresses 
u  !_?*  "***"  welcome,  is  bequeathed  to  him.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  he  was  more  pleased  than  dis- 
fueased;  and,  indeed,  the  reader  may  probably  wonder 
that  he  was  displeased  at  all:  but  the  reader  is  not 
quite  so  much  in  love  as  was  poor  Jc.nes;  and  love  u 
a  disease  which,  though  it  may.  in  some  instances, 
resemble  a  consumption  (which  it  sometimes  causes) 
m  others  proceeds  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  and  par- 
ticulariy  in  this,  that  it  never  flatters  itself,  or  sees 
anyone  symptom  in  a  favourable  light. 

One  thing  gave  him  complete  satisfaction,  which  was 
that  his  mistress  had  regained  her  Uberty,  and  was  now 
with  a  lady  where  she  might  at  least  assure  herself  of 
a  decent  treatment.  Another  comfortable  circumstance 
was  the  reference  which  she  made  to  her  promise  of 
never  manying  any  other  man;  for  however  dis- 
mtercited  he  nught  imagine  his  passion,  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  generous  overtures  made  in  his  letter 
I  very  much  question  whether  he  could  have  heard  s 
more  afflicting  piece  of  news  than  that  Sophia  was 
mamed  to  another,  though  the  match  had  been  never 
so  great  and  never  so  likely  to  end  in  making  her 
completely  happy.  That  refined  degree  of  Platonic 
affection  which  is  absolutely  detached  from  the  flesh 
and  IS,  indeed,  entirely  and  purely  spiritual,  is  a  gift 
confined  to  the  female  part  of  the  creation;  many  of 
whom  I  have  heard  declare  (and,  doubtless,  with  ^eat 
truth)  that  they  would,  with  the  utmost  readmess 
resign  a  lover  to  a  rival,  when  such  resignation  was 
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proved  to  be  neccMary  for  the  ter.iporal  interest  of 
•uch  lover.  Hence,  therefore.  I  condude  that  this 
affection  it  in  nature,  though  I  cannot  pretend  to  say 
I  have  ever  leen  an  instance  of  it. 

Mr.  Jones  having  spent  three  hours  in  reading  and 
Idssing  the  aforesaid  letter,  and  being,  at  last,  in  a  state 
of  good  spirits,  from  the  last-mentioned  considerations, 
he  agreed  to  carry  an  appointment,  which  he  had  before 
made,  into  execution.  This  was  to  attend  Mrs.  Miller, 
and  her  younger  daughter,  into  th«  gallery  at  the  play- 
house, and  to  admit  Mr.  Partridge  as  one  of  the  com- 
pany. For  as  Jones  had  really  that  taste  for  humour 
which  many  affect,  he  expected  to  enjoy  much  enter- 
tainment in  the  criticisms  of  Partridge,  from  whom  he 
expected  the  simple  dictates  of  nature,  unimproved. 
ii:deed.  but  likewise  unadulterated,  by  art. 

In  the  first  row  then  of  the  first  gallery  did  Mr.  Jones. 
Mrs.  Miller,  her  youngest  daughter,  and  Partridge,  take 
their  places.  Partridge  immediately  declared  it  was  the 
finest  place  he  had  ever  been  in.  When  the  first  music 
was  played,  he  said,  "It  was  a  wonder  now  •o  many 
fiddlers  could  play  at  one  timp,  without  putting  one 
another  out."  While  the  fellow  was  lighting  the  upper 
candles,  he  cried  out  to  Mrs.  Miller,  "  Look,  look,  madam, 
the  very  picture  of  the  man  in  the  end  of  the  common- 
prayer  book  before  the  gunpowder-treason  service." 
Nor  could  he  help  observing,  with  a  sigh,  when  all  the 
candles  were  lighted.  "That  here  were  candles  enough 
burnt  in  one  night  to  keep  an  honest  poor  family  for 
a  whole  twelvemonth." 

As  soon  as  the  play,  which  was  HamUt,  Prince  of 
Denmark,  began.  Partridge  was  ail  attention,  nor  did 
he  break  silence  till  the  entrance  of  the  ghost;  upon 
which  he  asked  Jones,  "What  man  that  was  in  the 
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drett;  MaMthiag."  nid  bt.  "UJce  whirt  I  }um 
t  picture.   Sure  ft  it  not  armour,  ii  it? "   JcxMt 
Mswtrad.  "That  ia  the  ipboit."     To  whkh  Pamite 
repUed  with  a  unile.  "Penuade  ma  to  that,  tir.  if  yon 
can.   Though  I  cant  lay  I  ever  actuaUy  law  a  ghaat  in 
my  hit,  yet  I  am  certain  I  should  know  one,  tf  I  law 
mm.  better  than  that  coowt  to.  No,  no,  sir.  ghoats  don't 
app«ar  in  such  dresses  aa  that,  neither."  In  tUs  miitake, 
whkh  caused  much  laughter  in  the  neighbourhood  ai 
^^rtndge,  he  was  suffered  to  continue  till  the  scene 
between  the  ffhost  and  Hamlet,  when  Partridge  gave 
that  credit  to  Mr.  Garrick,  which  he  had  denied  to  Jonet. 
and  fell  into  so  violent  a  trembling,  that  his  kneea 
imocked  against  each  other.  Jones  asked  him  what  was 
the  matter,  and  whether  he  was  afraid  of  the  warrior 
upon  the  stage?   "O  lal  sir,"  said  he,  "I  perceive  now 
it  ia  what  you  told  me.    I  am  not  afraid  of  anything: 
for  I  know  it  is  but  a  play.  And  if  it  was  really  a  ghoS, 
It  couki  do  one  no  harm  at  such  a  distance,  and  in  so 
much  company;  and  yet  if  I  was  frightened,  I  am  not 
the  only  person."     "Why,  who."  cries  Jones,  "dost 
thou  take  to  be  such  a  coward  here  beaidtat  uiyself?' 
"Nay.  you  may  call  me  coward  if  you  will;  but  if  that 
little  man  there  upon  the  stage  is  not  frightened.  I 
never  saw  any  man  frightened  in  my  life.    Ay,  ay:  go 
along  with  you!    Ay,  to  be  sure!     Who's  fool  then? 
Yfm  you?    Lud  have  mercy  upon  such  foolhardinessi— 

Whatever  happens,  it  is  good  enough  for  you. ^FoUow 

Jjm?  I'd  follow  the  devil  as  soon.  Nay,  perhaps  it  is 
the  devil— for  they  say  he  can  put  on  what  likeness 

he  pleaaes— OhI  here  he  is  again. No  farther  I    No, 

you  have  gwnc  far  enough  already;  farther  th^n  I'd 
have  gone  for  all  the  king's  dominions."  Jones  ofiered 
to  speak,  but  Partridge  cried.  "Hush,  hush!   dear  sir. 
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don't  you  hear  him?"  And  duriag  the  whole  ipeech  ol 
the  |liott.  he  nt  with  his  eves  fixed  ptitly  (mi  tne  fhoel 
md  partly  on  HaraleC,  and  Mrith  hit  mouUi  open;  the 
lame  pasMoni  which  ttuxeeded  each  other  in  Hamlet, 
tucceeding  likewise  i  i  him. 

When  the  acene  was  over.  Jones  said«  "Why.  Par- 
tridge, you  exceed  my  expectations.  You  enfoy  the 
fkf  mtre  than  I  conceived  possible."  "Nay.  sir." 
answered  Partridge.  "  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  mt  devil, 
I  can't  help  it ;  hut  to  be  aure.  it  is  natural  to  be  sur- 
prised at  such  thin^.  though  I  know  there  is  nothing 
m  them:  not  that  it  was  the  ghost  that  surpristnl  me, 
neither;  for  I  should  have  known  that  to  have  been  only 
a  man  in  a  strange  dn»s;  but  when  I  saw  the  little  man 
so  frightened  himself,  it  was  that  which  took  hold  of 
mc."  "And  dost  thou  imagine,  then.  Partridce,"  criea 
Jones,  "that  he  was  really  frightened?"  "Nay.  sir," 
said  Partridge,  "did  not  you  yourself  observe  aftcr- 
vvaida,  when  he  found  it  was  his  own  father's  spirit, 
and  how  he  was  murdered  in  the  garden,  how  his  fear 
ioisook  him  by  degrees,  and  he  was  struck  dumb  with 
sorrow,  as  it  were,  just  as  I  should  have  been,  had  it 
been  rny  own  case? — But  hush!    O  la!    what  ndse  is 

that  ?   There  he  is  again. Well  to  be  certain,  though 

I  know  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  it,  I  am  glad  I  am  not 
down  yonder,  where  those  men  are."  Then  turning  his 
eyes  again  upon  Hamlet,  "Ay.  you  may  draw  your 
swocd;  what  signifies  a  sword  against  the  power  of 
the  devil?" 

During  the  second  act.  Partridge  made  very  few 
remarks.  He  greatly  admired  the  fineness  of  the  dresses; 
nor  could  he  help  ob6@~ving  upon  the  king's  countenance. 
"Well."  said  he.  "how  people  may  be  deceived  by  facesf 
Nulla  fides  fronti  is,  I  find,  a  true  saying.    Who  would 
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think,  by  looking  in  the  king's  face,  that  he  had  ever 
committed  a  murder?"     He  then  inquired  after  the 
ghost;  but  Jones,  who  intended  he  should  be  surprised 
gave  him  no  other  satisfaction  than  "that  he  might 
possibly  see  lum  again  soon,  and  in  a  flash  of  fire.'*^ 

Partndge  sat  in  fearful  expectation  of  this;  and  now 
when  the  ghost  made  his  next  appearance.  Partridge 
cned  out,  "There,  sir,  now;   what  say  you  now?   is  he 
frightened  now  or  no  ?  As  much  frightened  as  you  think 
me,  and,  to  be  sure,  nobody  can  help  some  fears     I 
would  not  be  in  so  bad  a  condition  as  what's  his  name 
Squire  Hamlet,  is  there,  for  aU  the  world.    Bless  me' 
whats  become  of  the  spirit?     As  I  am  a  Uving  soul' 
I  thought  I  saw  him  sink  into  the  earth."     "Indeed 
you  saw  right."  answered  Jones.     "WeU,  well,"  crie^ 
Fartndge,    'I  know  it  is  only  a  play:    and  besides   if 
there  was  anything  in  all  this.  Madam  Miller  would 
not  laugh  so;    for  as  to  you,  sir.  you  would  not  be 
afraid,  I  beUeve,  if  the  devil  was  here  in  person  — 
There,  there— Ay.  no  wonder  you  are  in  such  a  passion- 
shake  the  vUe  wicked  wretch  to  pieces.    If  she  was  my 
own  mother,  I  would  serve  her  so.   To  be  sure,  all  duty 

to  a  mother  is  forfeited  by  such  wicked  domgs. ^Ay 

go  about  your  business.  I  hate  the  sight  of  you." 

Our  critic  was  now  pretty  silent  till  the  play  which 
Hamlet  introduces  before  the  king.  This  he  did  not  at 
first  understand,  till  Jones  explained  it  to  him;  but  he 
no  sooner  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it.  than  he  began  to 
bless  himself  that  he  had  never  committed  murder 
Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Miller,  he  asked  her,  "If  she  did 
not  imagine  the  king  looked  as  if  he  was  .ouched' 
though  he  is,"  said  he.  "a  good  actor,  and  doth  all  he 
can  to  hide  it.  Well.  I  would  not  have  so  much  to 
answer  for,  as  that  wicked  man  there  hath,  to  sit  upon 
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a  much  higher  chair  than  he  sits  upon.  No  wonder  he 
ran  away;  for  your  sake  I'll  never  trust  an  innocent 
face  again." 

The  grave-digging  scene  next  engaged  the  attention 
of  Partridge,  who  e>  tressed  much  surprise  at  the 
number  of  skulls  '  vrown  upon  the  stage.  To  which 
Jones  answered,  "'  bai  it  waj  .me  of  the  most  famous 
burial-places  about  ♦own."  No  wonder  then,"  cries 
Partridge,  "that  the  pia^^c  'i  haunted.  But  I  never 
saw  in  my  life  a  worse  grave-digger.  I  had  a  sexton, 
when  I  was  clerk,  that  should  have  dug  three  graves 
while  he  is  digging  one.  The  fellow  handles  a  spade  as 
if  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  had  one  in  his  hand. 
Ay,  ay,  you  may  sing.  You  had  rather  sing  than  work, 
I  believe." — Upon  Hamiet's  taking  up  the  skull,  he 
cried  out,  "Weill  it  is  strange  to  see  how  fearless  some 
men  are:  I  never  could  bring  myself  to  touch  an3^hing 
belonging  to  a  dead  man,  on  any  account. — He  seemed 
frightened  enough  too  at  the  ghost,  I  thought.  Nemo 
omnibus  horis  sapit." 

Little  more  worth  remembering  occurred  during  the 
play,  at  the  end  of  which  Jones  asked  him,  "Which  of 
the  players  he  had  Uked  best  ? "  To  this  he  answered, 
with  some  appearance  of  indignation  at  the  question, 
"The  king,  without  doubt."  "Indeed,  Mr.  Partridge," 
sacys  Mrs.  Miller,  "you  are  not  of  the  same  opinion  with 
the  town;  for  they  are  all  agreed  that  Hamlet  is  acted 
by  the  best  player  who  ever  was  on  the  stage."  "He 
the  best  player!"  cries  Partridge,  with  a  contemptuous 
sneer,  "why,  I  could  act  as  well  as  he  myself.  I  am 
sure,  if  I  had  seen  a  ghost,  I  should  have  looked  in  the 
very  same  manner,  and  done  just  as  he  did.  And  then, 
to  be  sure,  in  that  scene,  as  you  called  it,  between  him 
and  his  mother,  where  you  told  me  he  acted  so  line. 
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why,  Lord  help  me,  any  man,  that  is,  any  good  man. 
that  h^l  such  a  mother,  would  have  done  exactly  the 
same.  I  know  you  are  only  joking  with  me;  but  indeed, 
madam,  though  I  was  never  at  a  play  in  London,  yet 
I  have  seen  acting  before  in  the  country;  and  the  long 
for  my  money;  he  speaks  all  his  words  distinctly,  half 
as  loud  again  as  the  other.— Anybody  may  see  1  •  is 
an  actor."  j       j        3 

While  Mrs.  Miller  was  thus  engaged  in  conversation 
with  Partridge,  a  lady  came  up  to  Mr.  Jones,  whom  he 
mimediately  knew  to  be  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick.  She  said  she 
had  seen  him  from  the  other  part  of  the  gallery,  and  had 
taken  that  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him,  as  she  had 
something  to  say  which  might  be  of  great  service  to 
hmiself.  She  then  acquainted  him  with  her  lodgings, 
and  made  him  an  appointment  the  next  day  in  tie 
morning;  which,  upon  recollection,  she  presaitly 
changed  to  the  afternoon;  at  which  time  Jones  promised 
to  attend  her. 

Thus  ended  the  adventure  at  the  playhouse;  where 
Partridge  had  afforded  gr^at  mirth,  not  only  to  Jones 
and  Mrs.  Miller,  but  to  all  who  sat  within  hearing,  who 
were  more  attentive  to  what  he  said  than  to  anything 
that  passed  on  the  stage. 

He  durst  not  go  to  bed  all  that  night  for  fear  of  the 
ghost;  and  for  many  nights  after  sweated  two  or  three 
hours  before  he  went  to  sleep,  with  the  same  apprehen- 
sions, and  waked  several  times  in  great  horrors,  crying 
out,  "Lord  have  mercy  upon  us!  there  it  is." 
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THE  EMPLOYMENTS  OF  A  COUNTRY 
HOUSEWIFE 

Samuel  Johnson  (1709-1784):  Essays 
To  The  Rambler 

As  you  have  allowed  a  place  in  your  paper  to  tu- 
phelia's  letters  from  the  country,  and  appear  to  think 
no  form  of  human  Ufe  unworthy  of  your  attention,  I 
have  resolved,  after  many  struggles  with  idleness  and 
difl&dence,  to  give  you  some  account  of  my  entertam- 
ment  in  this  sober  season  of  universal  retreat,  and  to 
describe  to  you  the  employments  of  those  who  look 
with  contempt  on  the  pleasures  and  diversions  of  pohte 
Ufe,  and  emj^oy  all  their  powers  of  censure  and  invective 
upon  the  uselessness,  vanity,  and  folly  of  dress,  visits, 
and  conversation. 

When  a  tiresome  and  vexatious  journey  of  four  days 
had  brought  me  *^  the  house  where  invitation,  regularly 
sent  for  seven  together,  had  at  last  induced  me  to 

pass  the  summ^  .  vas  surprised,  after  the  civilities  of 
my  first  reception,  to  find,  instead  of  the  leisure  and 
tranquillity  which  a  rural  Ufe  always  promises,  and,  if 
well  conducted,  might  always  afford,  a  confused  wild- 
ness  of  care  and  a  tmnultuous  hurry  of  diligence,  by 
which  every  face  was  clouded  and  every  motion  agitated. 
The  old  lady,  who  was  my  father's  relation,  was,  indeed, 
very  full  of  the  happiness  which  she  received  from  my 
visit,  and,  accordii^  to  the  forms  of  obsolete  breeding, 
insisted  that  I  should  recompense  the  long  delay  of 
my  company  with  a  promise  not  to  leave  her  till  winter. 
But,  amidst  all  her  kmdness  and  caresses,  she  very 
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frequenUy  turned  her  head  aside,  and  whispered  with 
anxious  earnestness,  some  order  to  her  daughters,  which 
never  failed  to  send  them  out  with  unpoHte  precipitation 
^metimes  her  impatience  would  not  suffer  her  to  stay 
behind;  she  begged  my  pardon,  she  must  leave  me  for 
a  moment;  she  went,  and  returned,  and  sat  down  again 
but  was  again  disturbed  by  si.ine  new  care,  dismiwed  her 
daughters  with  the  same  trepidation,  and  foUowed  them 
with  the  same  countenance  of  business  and  solicitude 

However,  I  was  cdarmed  at  this  show  of  eagerness 
and  disturbance,  and  however  my  curiosity  was  excited 
by  such  I  asy  preparations  as  naturally  promised  some 
great  event,  I  was  yet  too  much  a  stranger  to  gratify 
myself  with  inquiries;  but,  finding  none  of  the  family 
in  mourmng,  I  pleased  myself  with  imagining  that  I 
should  rather  see  a  wedding  than  a  funeial. 

At  last  we  sat  down  to  supper,  when  I  was  informed 
that  one  of  the  young  ladies,  after  whom  I  thought 
myself  obliged  to  inquire,  was  under  a  necessity  of 
attendmg  some  affair  that  could  not  be  neglected-  soon 
afterward  my  relation  began  to  talk  of  the  regularity 
of  her  family  and  the  inconvenience  of  London  hours  • 
and  at  last  let  me  know  that  they  had  purposed  that 
night  to  go  to  bed  sooner  than  was  usual,  because  they 
were  to  nse  early  in  the  morning  to  make  cheesecakes 
This  hint  sent  me  to  my  chamber,  to  which  I  was  accom- 
pamed  by  aU  the  ladies,  who  begged  me  to  excuse  some 
large  sieves  of  leaves  and  flowers  that  covered  two- 
thirds  of  the  floor,  for  they  intended  to  distil  them  when 
they  were  dry,  and  they  had  no  other  room  that  so 
convemently  received  the  rising  sun. 

The  scent  of  the  plants  hindered  me  from  rest,  and 
therefore  I  rose  early  in  the  morning  with  a  resolution 
to  explore  my  new  habitation.    I  stole,  unperceived  by 
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my  busy  cousins,  into  the  garden,  where  I  found  nothing 
either  more  great  or  elegant  than  in  the  same  number 
of  acres  cultivated  for  the  market.  Of  the  gardener  I 
soon  learned  that  his  lady  was  the  greatest  manager 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  that  I  was  come  hither 
at  the  time  in  which  I  might  learn  to  make  more  pickles 
and  conserves  than  could  be  seen  at  any  o*her  house  a 
hundred  miles  round. 

It  was  not  long  before  her  ladyship  gave  me  sufficient 
opportunities  of  knowing  her  character,  for  she  was  too 
much  pleased  with  her  own  accomplishments  to  conceal 
them,  and  took  occasion,  from  some  sweetmeats  which 
she  set  next  day  upon  the  table,  to  discourse  for  two 
long  hours  upon  robs  and  jellies;  laid  down  the  best 
methods  of  conserving,  reserving,  and  preserving  all 
sorts  of  fruit ;  told  us  with  great  contempt  of  the  London 
lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  whom  these  terms  were 
very  often  confounded ,  and  hinted  how  much  she  should 
be  ashamed  to  set  before  company,  at  her  own  house, 
sweetmeats  of  so  dark  a  colour  as  she  had  often  sc  *n 
at  Mistress  Sprightly's. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  great  business  of  her  life  to  watch 
the  skillet  on  the  fire,  to  see  it  simmer  with  the  due 
degree  of  heat,  and  to  snatch  it  off  at  the  moment  of 
projection;  and  the  employments  to  which  she  has 
bred  her  daughters  are  to  turn  rose  leaves  in  the  shade, 
to  pick  out  the  seeds  of  currants  with  a  quill,  to  gather 
fruit  without  bruising  it,  and  to  extract  bean  flower 
water  for  the  skin.  Such  are  the  tasks  with  which  every 
day,  since  I  came  hither,  has  begun  and  ended,  to  which 
the  early  hours  of  life  are  sacrificed,  and  in  which  that 
time  is  passing  away  which  never  shall  return. 

But  to  reason  or  expostulate  arc  hopeless  attempts. 
The  lady  has  settled  her  opinions,  and  maintains  the 
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dignity  of  her  own  perfonnances  with  aU  th«  nnnneai 
of  stupidity  accustomed  to  be  flattered.  Her  daughtcre. 
having  never  seen  any  house  but  their  own,  believe  their 
mother's  excellence  on  her  own  word.  Her  husband  is 
a  mere  sportsman,  who  is  pleased  to  sec  his  taWe  weU 
furmshed,  and  thinks  the  day  sufficiently  successful 
m  which  he  brings  home  a  leash  of  hares  to  be  potted 
by  his  wife. 

After  a  few  days  I  pretended  to  want  books,  but  my 
lady  soon  told  me  that  none  of  her  books  would  smt 
my  taste;  for  her  part  she  never  loved  to  see  vouag 
women  give  their  minds  to  such  follies,  by  which  they 
would  only  learn  to  use  hard  words;  she  bred  up  her 
daughters  to  understand  a  house,  and  who  ever  should 
many  them,  if  they  knew  anything  of  good  cookery 
would  never  repent  it. 

There  are,  however,  some  things  in  the  culinary 
saence  too  sublime  for  youthful  intellects,  mysteries 
rnto  which  they  must  not  be  initiated  till  the  years 
of  senous  maturity,  and  which  are  referred  to  the  day 
of  mwriage  as  the  supreme  qualification  for  connubial 
ule.  She  makes  an  orange  pudding,  which  is  the  envy 
ot  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  she  has  hitherto 
found  means  of  mixing  and  baking  with  such  secrecy 
Uiat  the  ingredient  to  which  it  owes  its  flavour  has  never 
be^  <f^scovered.  She,  indeed,  conducts  this  great  affair 
with  all  the  caution  that  human  policy  can  suggest 
It  is  never  known  beforehand  when  this  pudding  wili 
be  produced;  she  takes  the  ingredients  privately  into 
her  own  closet,  employs  her  maids  and  daughters  in 
different  parts  of  the  house,  orders  the  oven  to  be 
heated  for  a  pie,  and  places  the  pudding  in  it  with  her 
own  hands:  the  mouth  of  the  oven  is  then  stopped 
and  all  inquiries  are  vain.  ' 
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The  composition  of  the  podding  she  has,  however, 
promised  Curinda.  that,  if  she  pleases  her  in  marriage, 
she  shall  be  told  without  reserve.  But  the  art  of  making 
English  capers  she  has  not  yet  persuaded  herself  to 
discover,  but  seems  resolved  that  secret  shall  perish 
with  her,  as  some  alchymists  have  obstinately  suppressed 
the  art  of  transmuting  metals. 

I  once  ventured  to  lay  my  fingers  on  her  book  cf 
receipts,  which  she  left  upon  the  table,  having  intelli- 
gence that  a  vessel  of  gooseberry  wine  had  burst  the 
hoops.  But  though  the  importance  of  the  event  suffi- 
ciently engrossed  her  care,  to  prevent  any  recollection 
of  the  danger  to  which  her  secrets  were  exposed,  I  was 
not  able  to  make  use  of  the  golden  moments;  for  this 
treasure  of  hereditary  knowledge  was  so  well  concealed 
by  the  manner  of  spelling  used  by  her  grandmother, 
her  mother,  and  herself,  that  I  was  totally  unable  to 
understand  it,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of  consulting 
the  oracle,  for  want  of  knowing  the  language  in  which 
its  answers  were  returned. 

It  is,  indeed,  necessary,  if  I  have  any  regard  to  her 
ladyship's  esteem,  that  I  should  apply  myself  to  some 
of  these  economical  accomplishments;  for  I  overheard 
her,  two  days  ago,  warning  her  daughters,  by  my 
mournful  example,  against  negligence  of  pastry,  and 
ignorance  in  carving;  for  you  saw,  said  she,  that,  with 
all  her  pretensions  to  knowledge,  she  turned  the  part- 
ridge the  wrong  way  when  she  attempted  to  cut  it, 
and,  I  believe,  scarcely  knows  the  difference  between 
paste  raised  and  paste  in  a  dish. 


With  regard  to  vice  and  virtue  she  seems  a  kind  of 
neutral  bemg.    She  has  no  crime  but  luxury,  nor  any 
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^^have  a  nght  to  look  with  imolence  on  the 


Cornelia. 


DR.  SLOP 


Laurence  Sterne  (1713-17^) :  u/e  and  Opinions  0/ 

Trtstram  Shandy  ^ 

a  Doctor  Slop,  of  about  four  feet  and  a  half  peienSfr 

r«!  IS^l;^'!^^^*^*  ^^^^  ^-«  honour^a  qsiJx 

Such  were  the  outlines  of  Dr.  Slop's  fiimre    which 
-If  you  have  read  Hogarth's  analyst  of  S^utv   inH 
if  you  have  not.  I  wish  you  would^-you  mSst  kn^ 
may  as  certainly  be  caricatured,  and  ?onv^ed  to  S^ 
mmd  by  three  strokes  as  three  hundred       ^  ^ 

imagine  such  a  one, for  such    I  «av    x^^^  *u 

outhnc^  of  Dr  Slop's  figure,  coZg  slow^^kl^g'' f^! 
Xl^^'r^^^^^  thro'  the  dirt  ul)n  the  vS^i^J 

strength. alack! scarce  able  to  have  maS^ 
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amble  of  it,  under  such  a  fardel,  had  the  roads  been  in 

an  amblinc  condition. They  were  not. Imagine 

to  yourself,  Obadiah  mounted  upon  a  strong  monster 
of  a  coach-lkorse,  pricked  into  a  full  gallop,  and  making 
aU  practicable  speed  the  adverse  way. 

Pray.  Sir,  let  me  interest  you  a  moment  in  this 
description. 

Haa  Dr.  Slop  beheld  Obadiah  a  mile  off.  posting  in 
a  narrow  lane  directly  towards  him,  at  that  monstrous 
rate, — splashing  and  plunging  like  a  devil  thro'  thick 
and  thin,  as  he  approached,  would  not  such  a  pheno- 
menon, with  such  a  vortex  of  mud  and  water  moving 
along  with  it,  round  its  axis, — have  been  a  subject  w 
juster  apprehension  to  Dr.  Slop  in  his  situation,  than 
the  worst  of  Whiston's  comets? — To  say  nothing  of 
the  Nucleus;  that  is,  of  Obadiah  and  the  coach-horse. 
— In  my  idea,  the  vortex  alone  of  'em  was  enough  to 
have  involved  and  carried,  if  not  the  doctor,  at  least 
the  doctor's  pony,  quite  away  with  it.  What  then  do 
vou  think  must  the  terror  and  hydrophobia  of  Dr.  Slop 
have  been,  when  you  read  (which  you  are  just  going 
to  do)  that  he  was  advancing  thus  warily  along  towards 
Shandy  Hall,  and  had  approached  to  within  sixty  yards 
of  it,  and  within  live  yards  of  a  sudden  turn,  made  by 
an  acute  angle  of  tl  ^  garden  wall, — and  in  the  dirtiest 
part  of  a  dirty  laiic, — when  Obadiah  and  his  coach- 
horse  turned  the  corner,  rapid,  furious, — pop, — full 
upon  him! — Nothing,  I  think,  in  nature,  can  be  supposed 
more  terrible  than  such  a  rencounter, — so  impromptl 
so  ill  prepared  to  stand  the  shock  of  it  as  Dr.  Slop  was. 

What  could  Dr.  Slop  do? — he  crossed  himself 

Pughl — but  the  doctor,  Sir,  was  a  Papist. — No  matter; 
he  had  better  have  kept  hold  of  the  pummel — He  had 
so; — ^nay,  as  it  happened,  he  had  better  have  done 
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nothing  at  all;  for  in  cnmn%  himadl  he  let  go  hit  whip 
- — »nd  in  attempting  to  lave  his  whip  hetwixt  l£ 
knee  and  his  saddle's  skirt,  as  it  sUpped,  he  k)st  hiis 

stirrup. in  loainff  which  he  lost  his  seat; and  in 

the  multitude  of  all  these  losses  (which,  by  the  bye 
shows  what  litUe  advantage  there  U  in  crossing)  the 
unfortunate  doctor  lost  his  presence  of  nundTso  that 
without  waiting  for  Obadiah's  onset,  he  left  his  pony 
to  iU  destiny.  tumbUng  off  it  diagonally,  something 
m  the  style  and  manner  of  a  pack  of  wool,  and  without 
any  other  consequence  from  the  fall,  save  that  of  being 
left  (as  it  wouW  have  been)  with  the  broadest  part  3 
him  sunk  about  twelve  inches  deep  in  the  mire. 

Obadiah  pull'd  off  his  cap  twice  to  Dr.  Slop;— once 
as  he  was  fallmg,— and  then  again  when  he  saw  htm 

seated. Ill-timed  complaisance  ;->had  not  the  fellow 

better  have  stopped  his  horse,  and  got  off  and  help'd 
him?— Sir,  he  d'd  all  that  his  sit  lation  would  aUow;— 
but  the  MoMFN  '  m  of  the  coach-horse  was  so  grtU 
that  Obadiah  couid  not  do  it  all  at  once;  he  rode  in 
a  circle  three  times  round  Dr.  Slop,  before  he  could 
fofly  accomplish  it  anyhow;— and  at  the  last,  when  he 
did  stop  his  beast,  'twas  done  with  such  an  explosion 
of  mud,  that  Obadiah  had  better  have  been  a  league 
off.  In  short,  never  was  a  Dr.  Slop  so  beluted,  and  so 
transubstantiated,  since  that  affair  came  into  fashion. 
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OWLS  AND  THEIR  HABITS 

GiLurr  White  {i7ao-X7q3):  NMiural  History  of 

Siiborm 

To  THE  Honourable  Dajnbs  B/rrisoton 

Sbukomk,  Jttty  8,  1773. 

Dear  Sir. 

Some  young  men  went  down  lately  to  a  pond  on  the 
verge  of  Wobner  Forest  to  hunt  flappers,  or  young  wild- 
ducks,  many  of  which  they  caught,  and,  among  the 
rest,  some  very  minute  yet  well-fledged  wild-fow}s  alive, 
which,  upon  examination,  I  found  to  be  teals.  I  did  not 
know  till  then  that  teals  ever  bred  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  discovery: 
this  I  look  upon  as  a  great  stroke  in  natural  history. 

We  have  had,  ever  since  I  can  remember,  a  pair  of 
white  owls  that  constantly  breed  under  the  eaves  of 
this  church.  As  I  have  paid  good  attention  to  the  manner 
of  life  of  these  birds  during  their  season  of  breeding, 
which  lasts  the  summer  through,  the  following  remarks 
may  not  perhaps  be  unacx:eptable:  About  an  hour  be- 
;  sunset  (for  then  the  mice  begin  to  run)  they  s&liy 
forth  in  quest  of  prey,  and  hunt  all  round  the  hedges 
of  meadows  and  ^lall  enclosures  for  them,  which  seem 
to  be  their  only  food.  In  this  irregular  country  we  can 
stand  on  an  eminence  and  see  them  beat  the  fields  over 
like  a  setting-dog,  and  often  drop  down  in  the  grass 
or  corn.  I  have  minuted  these  birds  with  my  watch 
for  an  hour  together,  and  have  found  that  they  return 
to  their  nests,  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  about  once 
in  five  minutes ;  reflecting  at  the  same  time  on  the  adroit- 
ness that  every  animal  is  possessed  of  as  regards  the 
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r^M-J'^S  '**<>^7»»«>  ^  return  lotJed.  ihoiUd  not. 
I  think,  be  paued  over  in  lUencc— As  they  Uke  thdr 
prev  with  their  cUws.  so  they  carry  it  in  their  daws  to 

..«2L"fJI  * .  *•  *^  ^^^^  '•**  *^  necessary  in  their  ascent 
under  the  Ulcs.  they  constantly  perch  first  on  the  roof 
^  iJ^S^^^'  *"<*,«*"'t  the  mous*'  from  their  daws  to 
their  bill  that  the  fwt  may  be  at  liberty  to  take  hold 
of  the  plate  on  the  wall  as  they  are  rising  under  the  eaves. 

f.^W^u'^'S  "u°^  <*?*  ^  *^^*  ^  •«  no^  P<»*tive) 
to  hoot  at  aU:    all  that  cUmorous  hooting  appetui  to 

me  to  come  from  the  wood  kinds.    The  wfiteiwl  docs 
indeed  snore  and  hiss  in  a  tremendous  manner;   and 
these  menaces  well  answer  the  intention  of  intimidating- 
for  I  have  known  a  whole  village  up  in  arms  on  such  an 
occasion,  imagining  the  churchyard  to  be  full  of  eoblins 
and  spectres     White  owls  also  often  scream  horribly 
u  they  fly  along;   from  this  screaming  probably  arose 
the  common  people's  imaginary  spedes  of  screech-owl. 
which  they  superstitiously  think  attends  the  windows 
of  dying  persons.    The  plumage  of  the  remigcs  of  the 
wings  of  every  species  of  owl  that  I  have  yet  examined 
IS  remarkably  soft  and  pliant.      Perhapi  it  may  be 
necessary  that  the  wings  of  these  birds  should  not  make 
much  resistance  or  rushing,  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  steal  through  the  air  unheard  upon  a  nimble  and 
watchful  quarry. 

While  I  am  talking  of  owk.  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  ^ntion  what  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  of  the  5mnty 

u  *u      J^!.*?^y  "^^'^  grubbing  a  vast  hoUow  poUard- 
ash  that  bad  been  the  mansion  of  owls  for  centuries 
he  discovered  at  the  bottom  a  mass  ^  matter  that  at 
first  he  could  not  account  for.   After  some  examination, 
he  found  it  was  a  congeries  of  the  bones  of  mice  (and 
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perhap*  of  birds  and  bats)  that  had  b«en  heaping 
together  (or  aget»  being  caat  up  in  pellets  out  of  the 
cropt  of  many  generations  of  inhabitants.  For  owls  cast 
up  the  bones,  fur,  and  feathers  of  what  they  devour, 
after  the  manner  of  hawks.  He  believes,  he  told  me, 
that  there  were  bushels  of  this  kind  of  substance. 

When  brown  owls  hoot,  their  throats  swell  as  big  am 
an  hen'f  egg.  I  have  known  an  owl  of  this  species  live 
a  full  year  without  any  water.  Perhaps  the  case  may  be 
the  same  with  all  birds  of  prey.  When  owb  Hy.  they 
stretch  out  their  legs  behind  them  as  a  balance  to  their 
large  heavy  heads;  for  as  most  nocturnal  birds  have 
laige  eyes  and  ears,  they  must  have  large  heads  to  contain 
them.  Large  eyes  I  presume  an;  necessary  to  collect 
every  ray  of  light,  and  large  concave  ears  to  command 
the  smallest  degree  of  sound  or  noise. 

I  am,  etc., 

Gilbert  White. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 

Adam  Smith  (1723-1790):   Wealth  0/  Sations 

Every  town  draws  its  whole  subsistence,  and  all  the 
materials  of  its  industry,  from  the  country.  It  pays 
for  these  chiefly  in  two  ways:  tirst,  by  sending  back 
to  the  country  a  part  of  those  materials  wrought  up 
and  manufactured;  in  which  ciise  their  price  is  aug- 
mented by  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  and  the  profits 
of  their  masters  or  immediate  employers ,  secondly,  by 
sending  to  it  a  part  lx>th  of  the  rude  and  manufactured 
produce,  either  of  uther  countries,  or  of  diatauL  pails 
(A  the  same  country,  imported  into  the  town ;  in  which 
case,  too,  the  original  pnce  of  those  goods  is  augmented 
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In'  the  wages  of  the  carriers  or  sailors,  and  by  the  profits 
01  the  merchants  who  employ  them.  In  what  is  gained 
upon  the  first  of  those  two  branches  of  commerce 
consists  the  advantage  which  the  town  makes  by  its 
manufactures;  in  what  is  gained  upon  the  second,  the 
advantage  of  its  inland  and  foreign  trade.  The  wages 
of  the  workmen,  and  the  profits  of  their  diffeient  em- 
ployers, make  up  the  whole  of  what  is  gained  upon  both. 
Whatever  regulations,  therefore,  tend  to  increase  those 
wages  and  profits  beyond  what  they  otherwise  would 
be,  tend  to  enable  the  town  to  purchase,  with  a  smaller 
quantity  of  its  labour,  the  produce  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  labour  of  the  country.  They  give  the  traders  and 
artificers  in  the  tbwn  an  advantage  over  the  landlords, 
farmers,  and  labourers  in  the  country,  and  break  down 
that  natural  equality  which  would  otherwise  take  place 
in  the  commerce  which  is  carried  on  between  them.  The 
whole  annual  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  society  is 
annurll''  divided  between  those  two  different  sets  of 
peopl  By  means  of  those  regulations  a  greater  share 
of  it  is  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  than  would 
otherwise  fall  to  them ;  and  a  less  to  those  of  the  country. 

The  price  which  the  town  really  pays  for  the  provisions 
and  materials  annually  imported  mto  it  is  the  quantity 
d  manufactures  and  othier  goods  annually  exported 
from  it.  The  dearer  the  latter  are  sold,  the  cheaper  the 
form^  are  bought.  The  industry  of  the  town  becomes 
more,  and  that  of  the  country  less  advantageous. 

That  the  industry  which  is  carried  on  in  towns  is, 
everywhere  in  Europe,  more  advantageous  than  that 
whiai  is  carried  on  in  the  country,  without  entering 
into  any  very  nice  computations,  we  may  satisfy  our- 
selves by  one  very  simple  and  obvious  observation.  In 
every  country  of  Europe  we  find,  at  least,  a  hundred 
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peMile  who  have  acquiced  great  fortunes  from  small 
be^mmgs  by  trade  and  manufactures,  the  industry 
which  ptopeny  belongs  to  towns,  for  one  who  has  done 
so  by  that  which  properly  belongs  to  the  country,  the 
raising  of  rude  produce  by  the  improvement  and  culti- 
vation of  land.  Industry,  therefore,  must  be  better 
rewarded,  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  profits  of  stock 
must  evidently  be  greater  in  the  one  situation  than 
in  the  other.  But  stock  and  labour  naturally  seek 
the  most  advantageous  employment.  They  naturally, 
therefore,  resort  as  much  as  they  can  to  the  town,  and 
desert  the  country. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  town,  being  collected  into  one 
place,  can  easilvcom|;nne  together.  The  most  insignifi- 
cant trades  earned  on  "in  towns  have  accordingly,  in 
some  place  or  other,  been  incorporated,  and  even  where 
they  have  never  been  incorporated,  yet  the  corporation 
q)irit,  the  jealousy  of  strangers,  the  aversion  to  take 
apprentices,  or  to  communicate  the  secret  of  their  trade, 
generally  prevail  in  them,  and  often  teach  them,  by 
voluntary  associations  and  agreements,  to  prevent  that 
free  competition  which  they  cannot  prohibit  by  bye- 
laws.  The  trades  which  employ  but  a  smsdl  number  of 
hands  run  most  easily  into  such  combinations.  Half  a 
dozen  wool-combers,  perhaps,  are  necessary  to  keep  a 
thousand  spinners  and  weavers  at  work.  By  combinmg 
not  to  take  apprentices  they  can  not  only  engross  the 
employment,  but  reduce  the  whole  manufacture  into 
a  sort  of  slavery  to  themselves,  and  raise  the  price  of 
their  labour  much  above  what  is  due  to  the  nature 
of  their  work. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  dispersed  in  distant 
places,  cannot  e^iily  combine  together.  They  have  not 
only  never  been  incorporated,  but  the  corporation  spirit 
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never  has  prevailed  among  them.     No  apprenticeship 
has  ever  been  thought  necessary  to  qualify  for  hus- 
bandry, the  great  trade  of  the  country.   After  what  are 
called  the  fine  arts,  and  the  liberal  professions,  however, 
there  is  perhaps  no  trade  which  requires  so  great  a 
variety  of  knowledge  and  experience.   The  innumerable 
volumes  which  have  been  written  upon  it  in  all  lan- 
guages may  satisfy  us  that,  among  the  wisest  and  most 
learned  nations,  it  has  never  been  regarded  as  a  matter 
very  easily  understood.   And  from  all  those  volumes  we 
shall  in  vain  attempt  to  collect  that  knowledge  of  its 
various  and  complicated  operations,  which  is  commonly 
possessed  even   by   the  common  farmer;    how  con- 
temptuously soeVer  the  very  contemptible  authors  of 
some  of  them  may  sometimes  affect  to  speak  of  him. 
There  is  scarce  any  common  mechanic  trade,  on  the 
contrary,  of  which  all  the  operations  may  not  be  as 
completely  and  distinctly  explained  in  a  pamphlet  of 
a  very  few  pages,  as  it  is  possible  for  wor<£  illustrated 
by  figures  to  explain  them.    In  the  history  of  the  arts, 
now  publishing  by  the  French  academy  of  sciences! 
several  of  them  are  actually  explained  in  this  manner. 
The  direction  of  operations,  besides,  which  must  be 
varied  with  every  change  of  the  weather,  as  well  as  with 
many  other  accidents,  requires  much  more  judgment 
and  discretion  than  that  of  those  which  are  always  the 
same  or  very  nearly  the  same. 
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THE  MAN  IN  BLACK 

Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728-1774):  Citizen  of  the  World 

Though  fond  of  many  acquaintances,  I  desire  an 
intimacy  only  with  a  few.  The  man  in  black  whom  I 
have  ouen  mentioned  is  one  whose  friendship  I  could 
wish  to  acquire,  because  he  possesses  my  esteem.  Hi 
manners,  it  is  true,  are  tinctured  with  some  strange 
inconsistencies;  and  he  may  be  justly  termed  an 
humorist  in  a  nation  of  humorists.  Though  he  is 
generous  even  to  profusion,  he  affects  to  be  thought  a 
prodigy  of  parsimony  and  prudence;  though  his  con- 
versation be  replete  with  the  most  sordid  and  selfish 
maxims,  his  heart  is  dilated  with  the  most  unbounded 
love.  I  have  known  him  profess  himsel*  a  man-hater, 
while  his  cheek  was  glowing  with  compassion;  and 
while  his  looks  were  softened  into  pity,  I  have  heard 
him  use  the  language  of  the  most  unbounded  ill-nature. 
Some  affect  humanity  and  tenderness,  others  boast  of 
having  such  dispositions  from  nature ;  but  he  is  the  only 
man  I  ever  knew  who  seemed  ashamed  of  his  natural 
benevolence.  He  takes  as  much  pains  to  hide  his  feelings, 
as  any  hypocrite  would  to  conceal  his  indifference; 
but  on  ev&cy  unguarded  moment  the  mask  drops  off, 
and  reveals  him  to  the  most  superficial  observer. 

In  one  of  our  late  excursions  into  the  country,  happen- 
ing to  discourse  upon  the  provision  that  was  made  for 
the  poor  in  England,  he  seemed  amazed  how  any  of  his 
countrymen  could  be  so  foolishly  weak  as  to  relieve 
occasional  objects  of  charity,  when  the  laws  had  made 
such  ample  provision  for  their  support.  "  In  every  parish 
house,"  says  he,  "the  poor  are  supplied  with  food, 
clothes,  fire,  and  a  bed  to  lie  on;  they  want  no  more. 
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I  desire  no  more  myself;  yet  sdll  they  seem  discon- 
tented. I  am  surprised  at  the  inactivity  of  our  magis- 
trates, in  not  taking  up  such  vagrants,  who  are  only  a 
•weight  upon  the  industrious;  I  am  surprised  that  the 
pco^  are  found  to  relieve  them,  when  they  most  be 
at  the  same  time  sensible  that  it,  in  some  measure,  en- 
courages idleness,  extravagance,  and  imposture.  Were 
I  to  advise  any  man  for  whom  I  had  the  least  regard, 
I  would  caution  him  by  all  means  not  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  their  false  pretences:  let  me  assure  you,  sir, 
they  are  impostors,  every  one  of  them,  and  rather  merit 
a  prison  than  relief." 

He  was  proceeding  in  this  stram  earnestly,  to  dissuade 
me  from  an  imprudence  of  which  I  am  seldom  guilty, 
when  an  old  man,  who  still  had  about  him  the  remnants 
of  tattered  finery,  implored  our  compassion.  He  assured 
us,  tnat  he  was  no  common  beggar,  but  forced  into  the 
shaineful  profession,  to  support  a  dying  wife  and  five 
hnngry  duldren.  Being  prepossessed  against  such  false- 
hoods, his  story  had  not  the  least  influence  upon  me; 
but  it  was  quite  otherwise  with  the  man  in  black;  I 
conkl  see  it  visibly  operate  upon  his  countenance,  and 
effectually  interrupt  his  harangue.  I  could  easily  per- 
ceive, that  his  heart  burned  to  relieve  the  five  starving 
children,  but  he  seemed  ashamed  to  discover  his  weak- 
ness to  me.  While  he  thus  hesitated  between  compassion 
and  pride,  I  pretended  to  look  another  way,  and  he 
seized  this  opportunity  of  giving  the  poor  petitioner  a 
piece  of  sUver,  bidding  him  at  the  same  time,  in  order 
that  I  should  not  hear,  go  work  for  his  bread,  and  not 
tease  passengers  with  such  impertinent  falsehoods  for 
the  future. 

As  he  had  fancied  himself  quite  unperceived,  he  con- 
tinned,  as  we  proceeded,  to  rail  against  b^gars  with  as 
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much  animosity  as  before;  he  threw  in  some  episodes 
on  his  own  amazing  prudence  and  economy,  with  his 
profound  skill  in  discovering  impostors;   he  explained 
the  manner  in  which  he  would  deal  with  beggars  wiere 
he  a  magistrate,  hinted  at  enlarging  some  of  the  prisons 
for  their  reception,  and  told  two  stories  of  ladies  that 
were  robbed  by  beggarmen.    He  was  beginning  a  third 
to  the  same  purpose,  when  a  sailor  with  a  wooden  leg 
once  more  crossed  our  walks,  desiring  our  pity,  and 
blessing  our  limbs.    I  was  for  going  on  without  taking 
any  notice,  but  my  friend  looking  wistfully  upon  the 
poor  petitioner,  bid  me  stop,  and  he  would  show  me  with 
how  mr.ch  ease  he  could  at  any  time  detect  an  impostor. 
He  now,  therefore,  assumed  a  look  of  importance, 
and  in  an  angry  tone  began  to  examine  the  sailor, 
demanding  in  what  engagement  he  was  thus  disabled 
and  rendered  unfit  for  service.    The  saitor  repUed,  in 
a  tone  as  angrily  as  he,  that  he  had  been  an  officer  on 
hoard  a  private  ship  of  war,  and  that  he  had  kjst  his 
leg  abroad  in  defence  of  those  who  did  nothing  at  home. 
At  this  reply,  all  my  friend's  importance  vanished  in 
a  moment;  he  had  not  a  single  question  more  to  ask; 
he  now  only  studied  what  method  he  should  take  to 
relieve  him  unobserved.   He  had,  however,  no  easy  part 
to  act,  as  he  was  obliged  to  preserve  the  appearance  of 
ill-nature  before  me,  and  yet  relieve  himself  by  relieving 
the  saik)r.   Casting,  therefore,  a  furious  look  upon  some 
bundles  of  chips  which  the  fellow  carried  in  a  string  at 
his  back,  my  friend  demanded  how  he  sold  his  matches; 
but  not  waiting  for  a  reply,  desired,  in  a  surly  tone,  to 
have  a  shilling's  worth.     The  sailor  seemed  at  first 
surprised  at  his  demand,  but  soon  recollected  himself, 
and  presenting  his  whole  bundle,  "Here,  mast^,"  says 
he,  "  take  all  my  cargo,  and  a  blessing  into  the  bargain." 
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It  is  imponible  to  describe  with  what  an  air  of  tri- 
umph my  friend  marched  of!  with  his  new  purchase; 
he  assured  me.  that  he  was  firmly  of  opinion  that  those 
fellows  must  have  stolen  their  goods,  who  could  thus 
afford  to  sell  them  for  half  value.    He  informed  me  of 
several  different  uses  to  which  those  chips  might  be 
appUed;   he  expatiated  largely  upon  the  savings  that 
would  result  from  Ughting  candles  with  a  match  instead 
of  thnistmg  them  into  the  fire.     He  averred,  that  he 
would  as  soon  have  parted  with  a  tooth  as  his  money 
to  those  vagabonds,  unless  for  some  valuable  consider- 
ation.    I  cannot  tell  how  long  this  panegyric  upon 
frugahty  and  matches  might  have  continued,  had  not 
his  attention  been  called  off  by  another  object  more 
distressful  than  either  of  the  former.   A  woman  in  rags, 
with  one  child  in  her  arms  and  another  on  her  back 
was  attempting  to  sing  baUads,  but  with  such  a  mourn- 
ful voice,  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  she 
was  singing  or  crying.    A  wretch  who,  in  the  deepest 
distress,  still  aimed  at  good  humour,  was  an  object 
my  friend  was  by  no  means  capable  of  withstanding; 
his  vivacity  and  his  discourse  were  instantly  inter- 
rupted;  upon  this  occasion  his  very  dissimulation  had 
forsaken  him.     Even  in  my  presence  he  immediately 
apphed  his  hands  to  his  pockets,  in  order  to  relieve  her; 
but  guess  his  confusion  when  he  found  he  had  already 
given  away  all  the  money  he  carried  about  him  to  former 
objects.     The  misery  painted  in  the  woman's  visage 
was  not  half  so  strongly  expressed  as  the  agony  in  his. 
He  continued  to  search  for  some  time,  but  to  no  purpose 
till,  at  length  recollecting  himself,  with  a  face  of  ineffable 
good-nature,  as  he  had  no  money,  he  put  into  her  hands 
his  shilling's  worth  of  matches. 
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ON  THE  RIGHTS  OF  MAN 

Edmund  Burke  (17^1797):    Reflections  on  the 
Revolution  in  France 

Far  am  I  from  denying  in  theory,  full  as  far  is  my  heart 
from  withholding  in  practice  (if  I  were  of  power  to  eive 
or  to  withhold),  the  real  rights  of  men.  In  denying  their 
false  daims  of  right,  I  do  not  mean  to  injure  those  whidi 
are  real,  and  are  such  as  their  pretended  rights  would 
totally  destroy.  If  civil  society  be  made  for  the  advan- 
tage of  man,  all  the  advantages  for  which  it  is  made 
become  his  right.  It  is  an  institution  of  beneficence; 
and  law  itself  is  only  beneficence  acting  by  a  rule.  Men 
have  a  right  to  live  by  that  rule;  they  have  a  right 
to  do  justice,  as  between  their  fellows,  whether  their 
fellows  are  in  public  function  or  in  ordinary  occupation. 
They  have  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  their  industry;  and 
to  the  means  of  making  their  industry  fruitful.  They 
have  a  right  to  the  acquisitions  of  their  parents;  to 
the  nourishment  and  improvement  of  their  offspring; 
to  instruction  in  life,  and  to  consolation  in  deatn. 
Whatever  each  man  can  separately  do,  without  tres- 
passing upon  others,  he  has  a  right  to  do  for  himself; 
and  he  has  a  right  to  a  fair  \  >rtion  of  all  which  society, 
with  all  its  combinations  of  skill  and  force,  can  do  m 
his  favour.  In  this  partnership  all  men  have  equal 
rights;  but  not  to  equal  things.  He  that  has  but  five 
shillings  in  Uie  partnership,  has  as  good  a  right  to  it, 
as  he  that  has  five  hundred  pounds  has  to  his  larger 
proportion.  But  he  has  not  a  nght  to  an  equal  dividend 
in  the  product  of  the  joint  stock ;  and  as  to  the  shaie  of 
power,  authority,  and  direction  which  each  individual 
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ought  to  have  in  the  management  of  the  ftate,  that  I 
muit  denv  to  be  amongst  the  direct  original  rights  of 
man  in  dvil  sodety;  for  I  have  in  my  contemplation 
the  avU  sooal  man,  and  no  other.  It  is  a  »>Wn£  to  be 
settled  by  convention. 

If  dvil  sodety  be  the  offspring  of  convention,  that 
^vention  must  be  its  law.     That  convention  must 
himt  and  modify  all  the  descriptions  of  constitution 
which  are  formed  under  it.    Every  sort  ot  legislative 
iudidal,  or  executory  power  are  its  creatures.  Th^  can 
have  no  being  in  any  other  sUte  of  things;   and  how 
can  any  man  claim  under  the  conventions  of  dvil 
soaety,  rights  which  do  not  so  much  as  suppose  its 
oastence?  rights  which  are  absolutely  repugnant  to  it? 
One  of  the  first  motives  to  dvil  society,  and  which 
becomes  one  of  its  fundamental  rules,  is,  thai  no  man 
should  be  judge  in  his  own  cause.    By  this  each  person 
has  at  once  divested  himself  of  the  first  fundamental 
right  of  uncovenanted  man,  that  is,  to  judge  for  himself 
and  to  assert  his  own  cause.    He  abdicates  all  right  to 
be  his  own  governor.  He  indusivdy,  in  a  great  measure 
abandons  the  right  of  self-defence,   the  first  law  of 
nature.    Men  cannot  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  undvil  and 
of  a  avil  state  together.    That  he  may  obtain  justice 
he  gives  up  his  right  of  determining  what  it  is  in  points 
toe  most  essential  to  him.    That  he  may  secure  some 
hberty,  he  makes  a  surrender  in  trust  of  the  whole  of  it. 
Government  is  not  made  in  virtue  of  natural  rights 
which  may  and  do  exist  in  total  independence  3  it- 
and  exist  in  much  greater  deamess,  and  in  a  much 
greater  degree  of  abstract  perfection:  but  their  abstract 
perfection  is  their  practicaJ  defect.    By  having  a  right 
to  everytiiing  they  want  everything.    Government  is  a 
contnvance  of  human  wisdom  to  provide  for  human 
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wmniB.    Men  have  a  right  that  these  wanu  should  be 
provided  for  by  this  wisdom.    Among  these  wants  is 
to  be  reckoned  the  want,  out  of  dvU  society,  of  a 
suAdent  restraint  upon  their  passions.    Society  reauires 
not  only  that  the  passions  of  individuals  shonid  be 
subjected,  but  that  even  in  the  mass  and  body,  as 
well  as  in  the  individuals,  the  inclinations  of  mea 
should  frequently  be  thwarted,  their  will  controlled, 
and  their  pasdons  brought  into  subjection.    This  cam 
only  be  done  by  a  power  out  of  themselves ;  and  not.  in 
the  exercise  of  its  function,  subject  to  that  wiU  and  to 
those  passions  which  it  is  its  office  to  bridle  and  subdue. 
In  ths  sense  the  restraints  on  men,  as  well  as  their 
tibertks,  are  to  be  redEoned  among  their  rights.    But 
as  the  liberties  and  the  restrictions  vary  with  times 
and  circumstances,  and  admit  of  infinite  modifications, 
they  caimot  be  settled  upon  any  abstract  rule;  and  no* 
thing  is  so  foolish  as  to  discuss  them  upon  that  principle. 
Tlie  moment  you  abate  anything  from  the  full  rights 
of  men,  ^urh  to  govern  himself,  and  suffer  any  artificial, 
positive  limitation  upon  those  rights,  from  that  moment 
the  whole  organisation  of  government  becomes  a  con- 
sideration of  convenience.    This  it  is  which  makes  the 
constitution  of  a  state,  and  the  due  -*'      "'"tion  of  its 
powers,  a  matter  of  the  most  delicate  ai^d  complicated 
skill.  It  requires  a  deep  knowledge  of  hu.iian  nature  and 
human  necessities,  and  of  the  things  which  facilitate 
or  obstruct  the  various  ends,  which  are  t)  be  pursued 
by  the  mechanism  of  civil  institutions.    The  state  is 
to  have  recruits  to  its  strength,  and  remedies  to  its 
distempers.    What  is  the  u&o  of  discussing  a  man's  ab- 
stract rig^t  to  food  or  medicine?  The  question  is  upon 
tiie  method  of  procuring  and  administering  them.    In 
that  deliberation  I  shall  always  advise  to  call  in  the  aid 
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•aence;  becauae  the  real  effects  of  moral  cauiM  J» 
jotalway.  immediate;  but  that  wST^te  uTfiS 
^^ce  IS  prejudicial  may  be  excellent  in  its^noS 

TSi^Jif"Z^  ^^'^""^w^  "^y  »^  even  f^tSS 
111  effects  It  produces  in  the  bennnimr      The  i»vJ^ 

a^ppens:    and  very  pkusXschLes^itT  v^ 

hunentable  conclu^ons.    In  sutes  there  are  often  sM^e 

at^«7St^?!l,^''"'  ~"^'  thmgs^hkh  ap^ 
Sl.?^i  ♦^     **'  ***^*  moment,  on  whidi  a  very  SSt 

dqxwd.    The  science  of  government  liing  therefore.^ 

S^  "^  Sa^^'  r^J"^*^"^  ^^  »u7htr!^t[^"%^ 
poses,  a  matter  which  requires  experienas  and  iwn 
more  experience  than  any^erson  caS^iii  h^  wh3e 
hfe  however  sagacious  and  observing  lie  may  Uj  U  i! 
with  infinite  caution  that  any  man  ought  to  w  a,^ 
upon  pulling  down  an  edificef  which  his  answe?  ^ 
Sietv'^r't^.'"'  ^"^  '""^  commo;~;^  S 
JS'a^;  ^..^'''^^  "  "^  ^^'  without  haX 

kI^^S^  ^*'*  ^^^  ^^'^  "*^o  a  dense  medium  are 
?L25  ^"^^k^  "*'"'^'  "^^^^^  '^o"*  their  stS'lS^' 
iSfS^  *°  i^«  ««>ss  and  coinpUcated  massThuSS 

S^T^^"."^*  the  primftive  rights  of  nluS 
pw^a  vanety  oi    efractions  and  reflections,  thatit 

Beamies  absurd  to  talk  of  them  as  if  they  c^!^*i' 
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the  limpUdty  oi  their  original  direction.    The  nature 
of  man  is  intricate:   the  objects  of  sodety  are  of  the 

Satest  possible  complexity:  and  therefore  no  iimple 
position  or  direction  of  power  can  be  suitable  either 
to  m%n's  nature,  or  to  the  quality  of  his  affairs.  When 
I  hear  the  simplicity  of  contrivance  aimed  at  and 
boasted  of  in  any  new  political  constitutions,  I  am  at 
no  loss  to  decide  that  the  artificers  are  grossly  ignorant 
of  their  trade,  or  totally  negligent  of  their  duty.  The 
simple  governments  are  ftmdamentally  defective,  to 
say  no  worse  of  them.  If  you  were  to  contemplate 
society  in  but  one  point  of  view,  all  these  simple  modes 
of  polity  are  infinitely  captivating.  In  effect  each  would 
answer  its  single  end  much  more  perfectly  than  the 
more  complex  is  able  to  attain  all  its  complex  purposes. 
But  it  is  better  that  the  whole  should  be  impenecUy 
and  anomalously  answered,  than  that,  while  some  parts 
are  provided  for  with  great  exactness,  others  might  be 
totally  neglected,  or  perhaps  materially  injured,  by  the 
overcare  of  a  favouilte  member. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH 

William  Cowper  (1731-1800):  Correspondence 

Thb  Lodge.  /tMM  27tk,  17M. 
For  the  sake  of  a  longer  visit,  my  dearest  Coz.  I  can  be 
well  content  to  wait.  The  country,  this  country  at  least, 
is  pleasant  at  all  times,  and  when  winter  is  come,  or 
near  at  hand,  we  shall  have  the  better  chance  ior  bdng 
snug.    I  know  your  passion  for  retirement  indeed,  or 

for  what  we  call  d^edy  retirement,  ^ai  the  F s 

intending  to  return  to  Bath  with  thdr  mother,  when 
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S^5S^r2Ll^^''2r!^**H   I  have  awde  in  the 
nvm  tae  e«at  and  ^..     the  north-ettt,  and  open  to 

2S!!#i;^  ^^. '    H^  ^»»p<,:   and  then  we  will  have 
2««Jordianl  ijaUv   nti     rcatw.^  of  all  kinds:  poJtri 

to  S^^^wT^"*''  *"  ''"™  ^  **•  ^^'^  P^  <*»«  ^3[ 

I  rejoice  that  ^    !    vf  ,  ,     iin  Charles  alM  as  wril 
as  a  cousin  Henry.  .  'ho  .  » .  .»      »«  addwJte*i3n  rtS 

^a^V'^^hl't  qX^"*  "^  ''  ^^*  -^ 

thi  J?^;!f**  ^^'''i?  '**^^  '"y  ^°«  Be*"   Walking  by 
^if^JT^^'  '  ,«^*'*«T«>  «»n«^  water-lilies  floa^  ^ 

wmt.,  With  an  orangc-colouml  eye,  very  beaotiful     I 
had  dMie  to  gather  one.  and.  hirfeg^aVl«iW 

3  SL^^K^'y  '^^^^  ^'^f  ^^  **  endea^r^  to  wL^ 
of  them  witlun  my  reach.  But  the  attempt  proved^^ 
and  I  walked  forward.    Beau  had  aU  the  time  oSe^d 

Z^TZt'^r^ia^'^l'''''^'^  «^"  after  to^^e 
rS^^://*^^^.  P*^«*^  ^^  the  river,  when 
1  J?1  52*  forty  yards  distant  from  him;  and  whw 
I  ^"^^y  reached  the  spot,  he  swam  to  Sid  w^S 

Mr.  Koee  whom  I  mentioned  to  you  as  a  vWtor  of 
^^dthat  he  has  seen  my  baUads  agahist  the  S^ 

Zvfli    -.^*    *^,?^  ^'^gg^^i  hard  for  leave  to  Drint 
them  at  Newport  PagneD.  but  I  refused.  thinki^'SSt 
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it  wooki  be  wrong  to  aiitkip«te  the  nobiUty*  pratiy, 
and  othen.  at  whote  prMiinf  initance  I  compOMd  thin, 
in  their  design  to  print  them.  But  perhaps  I  need  noc 
hive  been  lo  tqueamiih ;  for  the  oppiortunlty  to  publish 
them  in  London  leeras  now  not  only  ripe  but  rotten. 
I  am  well  content.  There  is  but  one  of  them  with  which 
I  «m  myself  satisfied,  though  I  have  heard  them  all  well 
spolien  of.  But  there  are  very  few  things  of  my  own 
oompoaition  that  I  can  endure  to  read  when  they  have 
been  written  a  month,  though  at  first  they  teem  to  me 
to  be  aU  perfection. 

llis.  Unwin,  who  has  been  much  happier  since  the 
tine  of  your  return  hither  has  been  in  some  sort  settled, 
bags  me  to  make  her  kindest  remembrance. 

Yours,  my  dear,  most  truly, 

W.C 


A  REPLY  TO  MR.  BURKE 

Thomas  Paini  (1737- 1809) :  Rigkis  0/ Man 

The  method  which  Mr.  Burke  takes  to  prove  that  the 
people  oi  England  have  no  such  rights,  and  ttiat  such 
ri^ts  do  not  now  exist  in  the  nation,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  anywhere  at  all,  is  of  the  same  marvellous 
and  monstrous  kind  with  what  he  has  already  said; 
lor  htt  arguments  are  that  the  persons,  or  the  generation 
of  persons,  in  whom  t^y  did  exist,  are  dead,  and  with 
than  the  right  is  dead  also.  To  prove  this,  ho  qtiotes 
a  declaration  made  by  Parliament  about  a  hundred 
years  a^,  to  William  and  Mary,  in  these  words:  "The 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  do,  in 
the  name  of  the  people  aforesaid  "  [meaning  the  people 
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****?'?!?***  ^  ^^*"?3'  "»"08^  humbly  and  faithfuUv 
submu  themselves,  the&  heirs  and  j,,stJties,  f<Jr  ever  ^ 
He  also  quotes  a  clause  of  another  Act  of  Parliament 
made  m  the  same  reign,  the  tenns  of  which,  he  says, 
land  us    [meanmg  the  people  of  that  day],  "  our  hirs 

kJ^JLS^^^  conceives  his  point  sufficiently  established 
^  Pro<*"cmg  those  clauses,  which  he  enforces  by  sayiw 
that  they  exclude  the  mht  of  the  nation  for  ev^.  ^ 
not  yet  content  with  maldng  such  declarations,  repeated 

o7F«^^„r'^^*l^^.*'^y«'  "that  if  the ?S^ 
?  5  f  Hi"^  possessed  such  a  right  before  the  RevolST" 
[w^ch  he  acknowledges  to  have  been  the  case,  not  only 
in  Engtond,  but  throughout  Europe,  at  an  earlv  Deriodl 
"yet  that  the  English  nation  di^at  the  ^J^?^; 
Revolution    most  solemnly  renounce  and  abdicate  it 
for  themselves,  and  for  aU  their  posterity, /or  ever"     ' 
from  W«  S'r^H  «^f^?^f^y  applies  the  poison  dkwn 
from  his  horrid  prmaples  (if  it  is  not  profanation  to 
^  them  by  the  name  of  principles)  not  only  to  the 
Enghsh  nation,  but  to  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
National  Assembly  and  charges  that  august,  illuminated 
and  lUuminatmg  body  of  men  with   the  epithet  7{ 
usurpers.  I  shall,  sanscfrimonie.  place  another  system 
of  prmaples  m  opposition  to  his.  ^ 

The  English  Parliament  of  1688  did  a  certain  thinir 
r^^V  r  tiiemselves  and  their  constituents,  they  had 
a  right  to  do,  and  which  it  appeared  right  shoiJd  h*» 
done:  but  in  ad^ion  to  this  rilfi^  which  fhey^^^ 

that  of  bmdmg  and  controlling  posterity  to  thr  ^d  of 
^  J?®  ?^'  therefore,  divides  itself  into  two  parts- 
the  right  which  they  possessed  by  delegation,  aiS^e 
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right  vAddi  they  set  up  by  assumption.    The  first  is 
a^nitted;  but  with  respect  to  the  second,  I  refdy: 

There  never  did,  there  never  will,  and  there  never 
can,  exist  a  Parliament,  or  any  description  of  men,  or 
any  generation  of  men,  in  any  country,  possessed  of 
the  right  or  the  power  of  binding  and  controlling 
posterity  to  the  "md  of  time"  or  of  commanding  for 
ever  how  the  world  shall  be  governed,  or  who  sludl 
govern  it ;  and  therefore  aU  such  clauses,  acts  or  deckura- 
tions  by  which  the  makers  of  them  attempt  to  do  what 
they  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to  do,  nor  the 
power  to  execute,  are  in  themselves  null  and  vend. 
Every  age  and  generation  must  be  as  free  to  act  for 
itself  in  ail  cases  as  the  ages  and  generations  which 
preceded  it.  The  vanity  and  presumption  of  governing 
beyond  the  grave  is  the  most  ridiculous  and  insolent 
of  all  tyrannies.  Man  has  no  property  in  man;  neither  ' 
has  any  generation  a  property  in  the  generations  which 
are  to  follow.  The  Parliament  or  the  people  of  1688, 
or  of  any  other  period,  had  no  more  right  to  dispose  of 
the  people  of  the  present  day,  or  to  bind  or  to  control 
them  in  any  shape  whatever,  than  the  Parliament  or 
the  people  of  the  present  day  have  to  dispose  of,  bind 
or  control  those  who  are  to  live  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
years  hence.  Every  generation  is,  and  must  be,  com- 
petent to  all  the  purposes  which  its  occasions  require. 
It  is  the  living,  and  not  the  dead,  that  are  to  be  acgom- 
modated.  When  ihiaui  ceases  to  be.  his  power  and  lais 
wants  cease  with  him;  and  having  no  longer  any 
participation  in  the  concerns  of  this  world,  he  has  no 
longer  any  authority  in  directing  who  shall  be  its 
governors,  or  how  its  government  shall  be  organised, 
or  how  administered. 

I  am  not  contending  for  nor  against  any  form  of 
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ipoverament,  nor  for  nor  acahiBt  any  party,  here  or 
dsewhere.     Thtt  which  a  ^Siole  nation  dh^  to  <to 

docs  the  right  wmt?   I  am  contending  for  the  right^ 
of  the  fewy    and  against  their  being  willed  a\Siv 
and  cMjtrolled  and  contiacted  for,  by  the  numiSt 
assumed  authority  of  the  dead;  aii  L.  BurkTk^ 
^Jmgjor  the  anthority  of  the  dead  over  the  rights 

Sf^^JS^'l*^*.^'^-  Thew  was  a  time  when 
togs  diroosed  of  their  crowns  by  will  npon  their  death- 
beds  and  consigned  the  people,  Uke  beasts  of  the  fidd. 
to  w^tever  successor  they  appointed.    This  is  now  » 

Mhardh^  to  be  bcheved;  but  the  Parliamentary  clauses 
^wn  wfcich  Mr.  Burice  bmlds  his  political  church  iS 
of  the  same  nature. 

^mmon  pnnaple.     In  England  no  parent  or  master. 

W  ^11^%*",',^°" V^/*rf^e«t,*oZpotenT^^ 
tos  caUed  iteelf,  can  bmd  or  control  the  pSsonal  free- 
dom  even  of  an  individual  beyond  the  a^e  of  twenty- 
«ie  years.  On  what  ground  of  right,  thSn,  could  Se 
P«Wnt  of  1688,  or  any  other  Pa^liameit.^^ 
postenty  for  ever?  *  ^^ 

Those  who  have  quitted  the  wortd,  and  those  who 
are  not  yet  arrived  at  it,  are  as  remote  from  each  oti^ 
Mthe  utanwt  stretdi  of  mortal  imagination  can  conceive. 
>Wiat  possiWe  obh^tion,  then,  can  exist  between  ti^ 
^ISif  <>^  Pn»cipl«  can  be  kid  down  that  of  tw^ 
non-entifaes.  the  one  out  of  existence  and  the  other  not 

!^!^  !?? 'ir®'' *^ '^^ ""  **^  world,  the  one  should 
control  the  other  to  the  end  of  time? 

In  England  it  is  said  that  money  cannot  be  taken 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  without  their  consent. 
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But  who  authorised,  or  who  could  authodse,  the  Parliar 
xnent  of  z688  to  control  and  take  away  the  freedom 
of  posterity  (who  were  not  in  existence  to  give  or  to 
wiuiN>ki  their  consent),  and  limit  and  confine  their 
right  of  acting  in  certain  cases  for  ever? 

A  greater  absurdity  cannot  present  itself  to  the 
understanding  of  man  than  what  Mr.  Burke  offers  to 
his  readers.  He  tells  them,  and  he  tells  the  world  to 
come,  that  a  certain  body  of  men  who  existed  a  hundred 
years  ago,  made  a  law,  and  that  there  does  not  now  exist 
m  the  nation,  nor  ever  will,  nor  ever  can,  a  power  to 
alter  it.  Under  how  many  subtilties  or  absurdities  has 
die  divine  right  to  govern  been  imposed  on  the  credulity 
of  mankind  1  Mr.  Burke  has  discovered  a  new  one,  and 
he  has  shortened  his  journey  to  Rome  by  appealing  to 
the  power  of  this  infaUible  Parliament  of  former  days; 
and  he  produces  what  it  has  done  as  of  divine  authority, 
for  that  power  must  certainly  be  more  than  human 
which  no  human  power  to  the  end  of  time  can  alter. 


THE  SACK  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE 

Edward  Gibbon  (1737-1794):  The  Decline  and  Fall  of 

the  Roman  Empire 

Of  the  triangle  which  composes  ih&  figure  of  Constan- 
tinople the  two  sides  along  the  sea  were  made  inaccess- 
ible to  an  enemy;  the  Ftopontis  by  nature,  and  the 
harbour  by  art.  Between  the  two  waters,  tl]«  basis  of 
the  triangle,  the  land  side  was  protected  by  a  double 
wall  and  a  deq>  ditch  of  the  deptii  of  one  hundred  feet. 
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Against  this  Hne  of  fortification,  which  Phranza  an 
evcwitne*.  prolongs  to  the  n^asurTof  ^T^lff 
the  Ottomans  directed  their  principal  attack rand^  he 
7T';n^}''  d^tributing  tL  se^ce  Sd 'co^^d 
of  the  most  perilous  stations,  undertook  the  dSS 
of  the  external  wall.    In  the  first  days  of  the  sioze  SS 

the  field;    but  they  soon  discovered  that,  in  t^  w^ 

S{;?TH°^^"^'  T"?"'-^'  °"«  Christian  'w«  of  ,C 
j^ue  than  twenty  Turks;  and.  after  these  bold  pielS^ 

wth  their  missUe  weapons.    Nor  should  this  prudSce 
be  accused  of  pusillanimity.     The  nation  wm  hS^ 
pusUlammous  and  base;    but  the  last  Consra^tiTeT^ 
serves  the  i^e  of  a  hero:  his  noble  band?f  vok^teS^ 
was  mspu^  with  Roman  virtue;  and  the  fo^d^ll^ 
^«  supported  the  honour  of  the  Wester^  Xv^ 
The  incessant  volleys  of  lances  and  arrows  were  accrn?! 
pamed  with  the  smoke,  the  sound,  and  the  iS^of^Sr 
musketry  and  cannon.    Their  smaU  arms  discharged  at 
the  same  time  either  five,  or  even  ten.  balls^Tid  o 
the  size  of  a  wahiut;  and.  according  to  the  clc«e^  of 

&r^.i!?^''  ''''^  ^spierced  by  the  same  ^  . 
But  the  Turkidi  approaches  were  soon  sunk  in  trench^ 
<^J  JPvered  with  ruins.  Each  day  added  to  he  SS 
of  the  Christians;  but  their  in^quate  stock  o?^^ 
powder  was  wasted  in  the  operations  of  each  day  £ 
orto^ice  was  not  powerful  either  in  size  onuiSS' 
and  If  they  possessed  some  heavy  cannon,  thev  feared 
to  p^t  them  on  the  walls,  lest  thYaged  s^mcS^S 
be  Jiaken  and  overthrown  by  the  explosion.    ThTsa^ 

by  whom  it  was  employed  with  the  superwr  «n^^f 
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zeal  richet,  and  detpotism.  The  great  cannon  of  Moham- 
med has  been  separately  noticed;  an  important  and 
visible  object  in  the  history  of  the  times:  but  that 
enormous  engine  was  flanked  by  two  fellows  ahnost  of 
equal  magnitude:  the  long  order  of  the  Turkish  artil- 
toy  was  oointed  against  the  walls;  fourteen  batteries 
thundered  at  once  on  the  most  accessible  places;  and 
of  one  of  these  it  is  ambiguously  expressed  that  it  was 
mounted  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  guns,  or  that  it 
discharged  one  hundred  and  thirty  bullets.  Yet  in  the 
power  and  activity  of  the  sultan  we  may  discern  the 
mfancy  of  the  new  science.  Under  a  master  who  counted 
the  moments,  the  great  cannon  could  be  loaded  and 
fired  no  more  than  seven  times  in  one  day.  The  heated 
metal  unfortunately  burst;  several  workmen  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  skill  of  an  artist  was  admired  who 
bethought  himself  of  preventing  the  danger  and  the 
accident,  by  pouring  oil.  after  each  explosion,  into  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon. 


It  was  difficult  for  the  Greeks  to  penetrate  the  secret 
of  the  divan;  yet  the  Greeks  are  persuaded  that  a 
resistance  so  obstinate  and  surprising  had  fatigued  the 
perseverance  of  Mohammed.  He  began  to  meditate  a 
retreat;  and  the  siege  would  have  been  speedily  raised, 
if  the  ambition  and  jealousy  of  the  second  vizier  had 
not  opposed  the  perfidious  advice  of  Calil  Bashaw, 
who  stfll  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Byzantine  court.  The  reduction  of  the  city  appeared 
to  be  hopeless,  unless  a  double  attack  could  be  made 
from  the  harbour  as  well  as  from  the  land;  but  the 
harbour  was  inaccessible:  an  impenetrable  chain  was 
now  defended  by  eight  large  ships,  more  than  twenty 
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of  a  MiaUer  lice,  with  acveral  gaUeys  and  iloops:  and. 
instead  of  fordne  thi«  barrier,  the  Turks  might  appre- 
hend a  naval  sally  and  a  second  encounter  in  the  open 
sw.    In  this  perplexity  the  genius  of  Mohammed  con- 
ceived and  executed  a  plan  of  a  bold  and  marvellous 
cast,  of  transporting  by  land  his  lighter  vessels  and 
militaiT  stores  from  the  Bosphorus  into  the  higher 
^  of  the  harbour.    The  distance  is  about  ten  imies; 
the  ground  is  uneven,  and  was  overepread  with  thickets: 
and,  as  the  road  must  be  opened  behind  the  suburb  of 
Galata,  their  free  passage  or  total  destruction  must 
depend  on  the  option  of  the  Genoese.   But  these  selfish 
merchants  were  toibitious  of  the  favour  of  being  the 
last  devoured,  and  the  deficiency  of  art  was  si^>lied 
by  the  strength  of  obedient  myriads.   A  level  way  was 
covered  with  a  broad  platform  of  strong  and  solid  pknks; 
and  to  render  them  more  slippery  and  smooth,  they 
wwre  anointed  with  the  fat  of  sheep  and  oxen.  Fourscore 
light  galleys  and  brigantines  of  fifty  and  thirty  oars 
were  disembarked  on  the  Bosphorus  shore,  arranged 
successively  on  rollers,  and  drawn  forwards  by  the  power 
of  men  and  pulleys.  Two  guides  or  pitots  wew  stationed 
at  the  helm  and  the  prow  of  each  vessel:  the  sails  were 
unfurled  to  the  winds,  and  the  labour  was  cheered  by 
song  and  acclamation.    In  the  course  of  a  single  niglrt 
Ais  Turkish  fleet  painfuUy  clhnbed  the  hill,  steered  over 
the  plain,  and  was  launched  from  the  declivity  into  the 
Aallow  waters  of  the  harbour,  far  above  the  molestation 
of  the  deeper  vessels  of  the  Greeks.  The  real  importance 
of  tiiis  operation  was  magnified  by  the  consternation 
and  confidence  which  it  inspired;    but  the  notorious 
unquestionable  fact  was  diqjlayed  before  the  eyes,  and 
IS  recorded  by  the  pens,  erf  the  two  nations.    A  similar 
stratagem  had  been  repeatedly  practised  by  the  ancients ; 
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the  Ottoman  galleys  (I  must  asain  repeat)  should  be 
considered  as  larse  boaU;  and.  if  we  compare  the 
msgnitude  and  the  distance,  the  obstacles  and  the 
means,  the  boasted  miracle  has  perhaps  been  equalled 
by  the  industry  of  our  own  times.  As  soon  as  Nloham- 
ned  had  occupied  the  upper  harbour  with  a  fleet  and 
army,  he  constructed  in  the  narrowest  part  a  bridge,  or 
rather  mole,  of  fifty  cubits  in  breadth  and  one  hundred 
in  length:  it  was  formed  of  casks  and  hogsheads,  joined 
with  rafters,  linked  with  iron,  and  covered  with  a  solid 
floor.  On  this  floating  battery  he  planted  one  of  his 
largest  cannon,  while  the  fourscore  galleys,  with  troops 
and  scaling-ladders,  approached  the  most  accessible 
side,  which  had  formerly  been  stormed  by  the  Latin 
conquerors.  The  indolence  of  the  Christians  has  been 
accused  for  not  destroying  these  unfinished  works;  but 
their  fire,  by  a  superior  fire,  was  controlled  and  silenced; 
nor  were  they  wanting  in  a  nocturnal  attempt  to  bum 
the  vessels  as  well  as  the  bridge  of  the  sultan.  His 
vigilance  prevented  their  approach:  their  foremost  gal- 
Kots  were  sunk  or  taken;  forty  youths,  the  bravest 
of  Italy  and  Greece,  were  inhumanly  massacred  at  his 
command;  nor  could  the  emperor's  grief  be  assuaged 
by  the  just  tiiough  cruel  retaliation  of  exposing  from  the 
walls  the  heads  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  Mussulman 
captives.  After  a  siege  of  forty  days  the  fate  of  Con- 
stantinofde  could  no  longer  be  averted.  The  diminutive 
garrison  was  exhausted  by  a  double  attack:  the  fortifi- 
cations, which  had  stood  for  ages  against  hostile  violence, 
were  dismantled  on  all  sides  by  the  Ottoman  cannon; 
many  breaches  were  opened,  and  near  the  gate  of  St. 
Romanus  lour  towers  bad  been  levelled  with  the  ground. 
For  the  ^ymeat  of  his  feeble  and  mutinous  troops. 
Coostantine  Was  compelled  to  despoil  the  churches  with 
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^nJj/*^  i^P^^iwd  the  femnant  of  the^Uw 
fSf  ^5?L?"*  ^^•"''•^  *n^  Venetian  anxiliariet  mZSS 

2S*?#^  "*  u^  ***•  common  danger,  accused  ea^ 
other  of  treachery  and  covardice.  ■»*«««  ««cn 

to^  te*?***  ^^^  *^  Constantinople  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  bullet,  or  arrow,  which  pieroed  the  £aun5et^ 

^Sr  i^J^K''^*  '^^^  of  hisSood.  anW^°q^te 
counsels  were  the  firmest  rampart  of  the  citv  Aa  hZ 
Jjthdrew  from  hi.  station  invest  of  a  ^eoS^l^ 

SS£f^  ;k    Z®"'  wound,"  exclaimJd  PaUeologur^-'S 

2^  'an^wte  ^r'^^  y°"  presenceTS^ce^ 
saiy,  and  wbither  will  you  retire  ?"~"i  will  «»««." 

~|d  the  trembKng  G«h^,  -^  ^e  same^  whkh 

fan«^  Tlh  ^°"«M,  "'?*  °'  **  "^'•^  »'  the 
mner  wau.    By  this  pusdlanimous  act  he  stained  th. 

honour,  of  a  miUtaiJ'  life;  and  thefew  daw  whkh 

^»'^'^  ?  <^»^'*-  "  the  isk  of  ^  ^m^. 
tattered  by  his  own  and  the  pubUc  rSro^I       X 

auwuanes,  and  the  defence  began  to  slacken  when  th. 
attacic  «2»  pressed  with  redoubled  vig^^SSSil^ 
of  the  Ottomans  was  fifty,  perhaps  a  hnn^   «; 
JISr^JLJt  °'  the  SuSai^  fte'd^fe  ^L 
wrae  reduced  by  tie  cannon  to  a  heap  of  niiiis-   in  a 

dtcmt  of  several  miles  some  pUce,  m„5  be  S  .S,? 
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9uy  of  tuoctm,  or  more  feebly  guardMl;  and  if  the 
beMegera  could  penetrate  in  a  single  point,  the  whole 
dtv  was  irrecoverably  lost.  The  fint  who  deserved  the 
sultan's  reward  was  Hassan  the  Janixary,  of  gigantk 
stature  and  strength.  With  his  scimitar  in  one  hand 
and  his  bnckler  in  the  other,  he  ascended  the  outward 
fortification:  of  the  thirty  Janizaries  who  were  emulous 
of  his  valour,  eighteen  perished  in  the  bold  adventure. 
Hassan  and  his  twelve  companions  had  reached  the  sum- 
mit: the  giant  was  precipitated  from  the  rampart:  he 
rose  on  one  knee,  and  was  a^ain  oppressed  by  a  shower 
of  darts  and  stones.  But  his  success  had  proved  that 
the  achievement  was  possible:  the  walls  and  towers 
were  instaii  ly  covered  with  a  swarm  of  Turks;  and  the 
Greeks,  now  driven  from  the  vantage  ground,  were 
overwhelmed  by  increasing  multitudes.  Amidst  these 
multitudes,  the  emperor,  who  accomplished  all  the  duties 
of  a  general  and  a  soldier,  was  long  seen  and  finally  lost. 
The  nobles,  who  fought  round  his  person,  sustakted, 
till  their  hst  breath,  the  honourable  names  of  Palsdogus 
and  Cantacuzene:  his  mournful  exclamation  was  heard, 
"Cannot  there  be  found  a  Christian  to  cut  off  my 
head?"  and  his  last  fear  was  that  of  faUing  alive  into 
the  hands  of  the  infidels.  The  prudent  despair  of 
Constantine  cast  away  the  purple:  amidst  the  tumult 
he  fell  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  his  body  was  buried 
under  a  mountain  of  the  slain.  After  his  death  resistance 
and  order  were  no  more:  the  Greeks  fled  towards  the 
dty;  and  many  were  pressed  and  stifled  in  the  narrow 
pass  of  die  gate  of  St.  Romanus.  The  victorious  Turks 
rushed  through  the  breaches  of  the  inner  wall;  and  as 
tl^'  advaxused  into  the  streets,  they  were  soon  |dn^ 
by  tbor  brethren,  who  had  forced  the  gate  Phenar  on 
the  side  of  the  harbour.    In  the  first  heat  of  the  pursuit 
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about  two  thousand  Chrittiant  w«re  put  to  the  twoid- 

iL^^[?*?*°**"P"^**'*^^*^^<^«**y;  »ndthevfctOfi 
•ctaowtedged  that  they  should  immediately  have  riven 
qwter,  if  the  valour  of  the  emperor  uid  his  choien 
pandi  had  not  prepared  them  for  a  similar  opposition 

"J  ^FJP^  ®f  *^*  *=*?****•  ^*  ^**  thus,  aftttTsSe 
5'^"?y".  "*  ^y*'  *^*  Constantinople,  which  had 
defied  the  power  of  Chosroes.  the  Chagan,  and  the 
cyitohs,  was  irretrievably  subdued  l^  the  arms  of 
M^anuiMd  the  Second.     Her  empwe  only  had  been 

!l!?T^r*  .^l  ^u  Vf  **?*•  ****'  ^^^  ^^  trampled 
in  the  dust  by  the  Moslem  conquerors. 

The  tidings  of  misfortune  fly  with  a  rapid  win«-  vet 

wdi  was  the  extent  of  Constantinople,  that  the  mbie 

distant  quarters  might  prolong,  some  moments,  the 

happy  Ignorance  of  their  ruin.      But  in  the  general 

consternation,  in  the  feelings  of  selfish  or  social  anxiety 

m  the  tumult  and  thunder  of  the  assault,  a  sUepi^ 

iB0it  and  morning  must  have  ekpsed ;  nor  can  I  beli^ 

tlttt  many  Grecian  ladies  were  awakened  by  the  Jani- 

Mriea  from  a  sound  and  tranquil  slumber.     On  the 

Msurance  of  the  pubUc  calamity,  the  houses  and  con- 

ywits   were   instantly   deserted;    and   the   trembiinu 

mhabitants  flocked  to«ether  in  the  streeU,  like  a  he^ 

of  timid  ammals,  as  if  accumulated  weakness  could  be 

productive  of  strength,  or  in  the  vain  hope  that  amid 

tte  crowd  each  individual  might  be  safe  and  invisible 

From  every  part  of  the  capital  they  flowed  into  the 

chuxx±  of  St.  Sophia:    in  the  space  of  an  hour    the 

sanctuary,  the  choir,  the  nave,  the  upper  and  lower 

gdlenes,  were  fiUed  with  the  multitudes  of  fathers  and 

mirtands,  of  women  and  children,  of  priests,  monks, 

Mdrebgious  virgins:    the  doors  were  barred  on  the 

mnae,  and  they  sought  protection  from  the  saci«d 
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dons  whkh  Uaey  had  10  lately  abborrod  at  a  profana 
and  polluted  edmos.  Tlitir  confidence  wat  founded  on 
tlia  prophecy  of  an  eothuiiast  or  impostor,  that  one  day 
the  Turks  would  enter  Constantinople*,  and  pursue  the 
Romans  as  far  as  the  column  of  Constantino  in  the  sq':are 
before  St.  Sophia:  but  that  this  would  be  the  term  of 
their  calamities;  that  an  angel  would  descend  from 
heaven  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  would  dtUver  the 
empire,  with  that  celestial  weapon,  to  a  poor  man  seated 
at  the  foot  of  the  column.  "  Take  this  sword,"  would  he 
•ay,  "and  avenge  the  people  of  the  Lord."  At  these 
animating  words  the  Turks  would  instantly  fly,  and  the 
victorious  Romans  would  drive  them  from  the  West, 
and  from  all  Anatolia,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Persia. 
It  is  on  this  occasion  that  Ducas.  with  some  fancy  and 
nuich  truth,  upbraids  the  di6U>rd  and  obstinacy  of  the 
Greeks.  "Had  that  angel  appeared."  exdamit  the 
hhtorian.  "had  he  offered  to  exterminate  your  foes  il 
you  would  consent  to  the  unicMi  of  the  church,  even 
then,  in  that  fatal  moment,  you  would  have  rejected 
your  safety,  or  have  deceived  your  God." 

While  they  expected  the  descent  of  the  tardy  angd, 
the  doors  were  broken  with  axes;  and  as  the  Turks 
encountered  no  resistance,  their  bloodless  hands  were 
employed  in  selecting  and  securing  the  multitude  of 
theur  prisoners.  Youth,  beauty,  and  the  appearance 
of  wealth,  attracted  their  choice;  and  the  right  of 
property  was  decided  among  themselves  by  a  prior 
seisnre,  by  personal  strength,  and  by  the  authority  iA 
command.  In  the  space  of  an  hour  the  male  captives 
were  bound  with  cords,  the  females  with  their  veils  r-^d 
girdles.  The  senators  were  linked  with  their  shkv^; 
tike  prelates  with  the  porters  of  the  church;  and  young 
men  of  a  ^ebetan  class  with  noble  maids  whose  faces 
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5?^,^>]J!^  to  the  tun  and  thdr  tmimk  Undrad 
In  this  Gcminon  captivity  the  ranks  oTMSeHr^ 
cjofoundiKl;  the  tiei  of  liture  WlifaSS.  TS 
^  Inexorable  .oldier  wa.  cnitl^tSh^S^^ 

SL£r  Thi^n.31'??'  ^  '^'  l«n«talS;i^nS 
2"f«n-    J»»  loudest  in  their  wailinn  were  the  nniu 

SScZf  K^i  ^^J^l  !^'^  witnScedbSsiSSi  "2S: 

stretched  hands,  and  dishevelled  hair-  and  wo  mhJ»iM 
P^y  »S^  that  few  could  be  t^pted^o ^^t^uS 

J^n„±  ^"^  ***  t***?*  ^^  ^*»«  tnoSastery  ™  UiesJ 
mjfortunate  Greeks,  of  these  domestic  animals,  i^ 

toembluj  pace  was  quTckened  with  menaces  £3^wSwf 
At  the  same  hour  a  similar  rapine  was  exeidsSi  teS 
the  churches  and  monasteriesrin  aU  t^^SKs  aS 
halations,  of  the  capital ;  nor  could  any  pl^ehSliSS 

^thc  Greeks.  Above  sixty  thousand  of  this  de5S3 
P«ple  were  transported  f roi  the  city  to  thVcam?  iSd 
faiTiLrnfSIl!***  ^'  "^^^  according  to  the  ^  « 

Am^nlnS^  ^^  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
tS^SL^  '^u'"*^  "°*^^*  ^'"^  remarkable  chanSai 
2^S^^  ^^"^A  ^"^^  duunberlain  andpSSS 
jecretwy.  wu  involved  with  his  family  in  the  SmSSn 

tot.  Aftersuffermg  four  months  the  ha^psofi^S^ 

5^t'SS[^^^.^""^  J"  *»»*  ensuix^^JiSS^e 
IE?  SStA  i^**™"°P'«'  »"<^  nuisomed  hS  wife  from 
^mT'  t^i*  ?  ""**'  °'  the  horse;  but  his^ 
chOdren.  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  beiuty.  had  beS 
«^  for  the  use  of  MohaiJimed  himself.   fL^J^ 

•on,  m  the  fifteenth  year  oflls  age,  p35erred  Sth  to 
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iaftmy.  A  deed  thist  inhuman  cannot  ntnly  be  expiated 
by  tM  taste  and  liberality  with  which  he  released  a 
Cfredan  matron  and  her  two  daughters,  00  receiving  a 
LAtin  ode  from  Phildphtts,  who  had  choien  a  wife  in 
that  noble  family.  The  pride  or  cruelty  of  Mohammed 
fvould  have  been  most  sensibly  gratified  by  the  capture 
of  a  Roman  legate;  but  the  dexterity  of  Cardinal 
Isidore  eluded  the  search,  and  h«  shaped  from  Galata 
in  a  plebdan  habit.  The  chain  aid  encnuice  c^  the 
outward  harbour  was  still  occupird  by  the  Italian  siups 
of  merchandise  and  war.  Tb'^y  had  signalised  their 
valour  hi  the  siege:  they  « m braced  the  moment  of 
retreat,  while  the  Turkish  m.uiru rs  were  dissipated  in 
the  piUage  of  the  city.  When  thfv  hoistrni  nail,  the 
beacn  was  covered  with  a  supfiim.  and  lamentable 
crowd;  but  the  means  of  transpon  tion  were  scanty; 
the  Venetians  and  Genoese  selected  th<nr  countrymen; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  fairest  promi&et»  of  the  sultan, 
the  inhabitants  of  Galata  evacuated  their  houses,  and 
embarked  with  their  most  precious  effects. 

In  the  fall  and  the  nek  of  great  cities  an  historian 
is  condemned  to  repeat  the  tak  of  uniform  calamity: 
the  same  effects  must  be  produced  by  the  same  passions; 
sjmI  when  those  passions  may  be  indulged  without  con- 
trol. sbmJI.  alas  I  is  the  difference  between  civilised  and 
lavage  man.  Amidst  the  vague  exclamations  of  bigotiy 
and  hatred,  the  Turks  are  not  accused  of  a  wanton  or 
imn^derate  effusion  of  Christian  blood:  but  according 
to  their  maxims  (the  maxims  of  antiauity).  the  livee 
of  the  vanouished  were  forfeited;  and  the  legitimate 
rewuxl  of  the  conqueror  was  derived  from  the  aervice, 
the  iale.  or  &e  ransom  of  his  captives  of  both  sexes. 
The  wealUi  of  Constantinople  had  been  granted  by  the 
sultan  to  his  victorious  troops;   and  the  rapine  of  an 
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ko"  it  mon  svoductive  than  the  industrv  of  wm 

•no  the  rewards  of  valour  were  stolen  awav  hTrt,.' 
foUower.  erf  the  camp,  who  had  ded^X*^to^  ^ 

toSd  ^o,SS^„*I?^  amusement  or  instrurtion:lS 
Win  a  smaU  part  was  the  property  of  theVeiStiinf 

iT^s^^u  ^  *^*^  foreigners  the  stock  was  impiov^ 
m  qmck  and  pjerpetual  circulation:    but  the  ri<±«S 

paiaces  and  wardrobes,  or  deeply  buried  in  treasures 
of  ingots  and  old  coin,  lest  it  should  bTd^a^d^^ 
ttieir  hands  for  the  defence  of  their  coimtn.  TlJlrS! 
fixation  and  plunder  of  the  monasteriS^  c£^r?h^ 

Sophia  Itself,  the  earthly  heaven  the  second  fiS^.S  :' 
^vehicle  of  the  cherubim.  iS*  S^one  of  th^X^^o^ 
God.  w^  despoiled  of  the  oblations  of  %^^  STd^th^ 
^d  and  silver,  the  pearls  and  jewels,  thf^a^^ 
sac^dotal  omainents.  were  most  wickedly  ^e^ 
to  the  service  of  mankind.  After  the  divine  if^Iu^ 
been  stopped  of  all  that  could  be  valiSSTt^rofa^ 

S'r;/^'  T^^'  ?  '^  ^^'  ^^  torn  or  bJokSt^ 
burnt.  OT  trod  under  foot,  or  appUed.  in  the  sS  or 

^«^^'?J\*^"  ^^^  "^-  The  example  of  ^eS 
was  imitated  however,  from  the  Latin  conou^^l 
Constantmople;  and  the  treatment  which  ^S^^ 
Xi5ES-  '^'^'  ^\^^  had  sustained  from  th^LSS 
Catl^c,  might  be  inflicted  by  the  zealorMuLffi 
oo  the  monuments  of  idolatty.     Perha^.  TSH 
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joining  the  public  clamour,  a  philosopher  will  observe 
that  in  the  decline  of  the  arts  the  workmanship  could 
not  be  more  valuable  than  the  work,  and  that  a  fresh 
supply  of  visions  and  miracles  would  speedily  be  renewed 

S^  the  craft  of  the  priest  and  the  creduhty  of  the  people, 
e  will  more  seriously  deplore  the  loss  of  the  Byzantine 
libraries,  which  were  destror'ed  or  scattered  in  the  general 
confusion:  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  manu- 
scripts are  said  to  have  disappeared;  ten  volumes 
might  be  purchased  for  a  single  ducat;  and  the  same 
iniominioxis  price,  too  high  perhaps  for  a  shelf  of 
ueology,  included  the  whole  works  of  Aristotle  and 
Homer,  the  nobkst  productions  of  the  science  and 
literature  of  ancient  Greece.  We  may  reflect  with 
pleasure  that  an  inestimable  portion  of  our  classic 
treasures  was  safely  deposited  in  Italy;  and  that  the 
mechanics  of  a  Gennaii  town  had  invented  an  art  which 
derides  the  havoc  of  time  and  barbarism. 


THE  FATE  OF  AMY  ROBSART 

Sir  Walter  Scott  (1771-1832) :  Kenilworth 

"Why,  where  tarries  Lamboume?"  said  Anthony. 

"Ask  no  questions,"  said  Vamey,  "thou  wilt  see  him 
one  day,  if  thy  creed  is  true. — ^But  to  our  graver  matter. 
— ^I  wUlsiteach  thee  a  spring,  Tony,  to  catch  a  pewit 
—yonder  trap-door — ^yonder  gimcrack  of  thine,  will 
remain  secure  in  appearance,  will  it  not,  thou|^  the 
supports  are  withdrawn  beneath?" 

"Ay,  marry,  will  it,"  said  Foster;  "so  long  as  it  is 
not  trodden  on." 

"But  were  the  lady  to  attempt  an  escape  over  it," 
replied  Vamey,  "her  weight  would  carry  it  down?" 
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ii«,?*^'*  '"^^  "^^^  ^  **•"  ««d  Foster. 
Why,  then,  she  dies  in  attempting  her  escape,  and 
how  could  you  or  I  help  it,  honest  Tony?     Ut  us  to 
bed.  we  will  adjust  our  project  to-morrow." 

On  the  next  day,  when  evening  approached,  Vamey 
summoned  Foster  to  the  execution  of  their  plan.    TIder 
and  Foster's  old  man-servant  were  sent  on  a  fdnied 
errand  down  to  the  village,  and  Anthony  himadTas 
if  anxious  to  see  that  the  Countess  suffered  no  want  of 
accommodation,  visited  her  place  of  confinement     He 
^^u  ^J^^^\  staggered  at  the  mUdness  and  patience 
with  wluch  she  seemed  to  endure  her  confinement,  that 
he  could  not  hfclp  eamestiy  recommending  to  her  not 
to  cross  the  threshold  of  her  room  on  any  account 
whatever.  untU  Lord  Leicester  should  come.  "Which  " 
he  added.  "I  trust  in  God,  wiU  be  very  soon."    Aniv 
patiently  promised  that  she  would  resign  herself  to 
her  fate,  and  Foster  returned  to  his  hardened  com- 
pamon  with  his  conscience  half-eased  of  the  perilous 
load  that  weighed  on  it.    "I  have  warned  her,"  he 

^\.  fYJi^^y  in  vain  is  the  snare  set  in  the  sight  of 
any  bird  I  ^ 

He  left  therefore,  the  Countess's  door  unsecured  on 
the  outside,  and.  under  the  eye  of  Vamey.  withdrew 
toe  supports  which  sustained  the  falling  trap,  which 
therefore,  kept  its  level  position  merely  by  a  slijrht 
adhesion.  They  withdrew  to  wait  the  issue  on  the 
ground-floor  adjoining,  but  they  waited  long  in  vain. 
At  length  VMney,  after  walking  long  to  and  fro,  with 
his  face  muffled  m  his  cloak,  threw  it  suddenly  back 
and  exclaimed  "Surely  never  was  a  woman  fool  enough 
to  neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  escape  1 " 

Perhaps  she  is  resolved,"  said  Foster,  "to  await 
her  husband's  return." 
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"Tniel— mott  tnie."  said  Vamey.  nislttiig  out. 
had  not  thought  of  that  before." 

In  less  thim  two  minutes.  Foster,  who  remained 
behind,  heard  the  tread  of  a  horse  in  die  covrt-^fard 
ai^  tLen  a  whistle  similar  to  that  which  was  the  Sari's 
ittoal  s^snal ; — the  instant  after  the  door  of  the  Coimtns's 
chamber  opened,  and  in  the  same  moment  the  tnm>-door 
gave  way.  There  was  a  rushing  sound — a  heavy  fall — 
a  faint  groan — and  all  was  over. 

At  the  same  instant,  Vamey  called  in  at  the  window, 
in  an  accent  and  tone  which  was  an  indescribable  mix- 
ture betwixt  horror  and  raillery,  "Is  the  bird  caught? 
— ^is  the  deed  done?" 

"O  God,  forgive  us!"  replied  Anthony  Foster. 

"Why,  thou  fool,"  said  Vamey,  "thy  toil  is  ended, 
and  thy  reward  secure.  Look  down  into  the  vault — 
what  seest  thou?" 

"  I  see  only  a  heap  of  white  clothes,  like  a  snowdrift," 
said  Foster.    "O  God,  she  moves  her  arm! " 

"Hurl  something  down  on  her. — Thy  gold  chest, 
Tony — ^it  is  an  heavy  one." 

"  Vamey,  thou  art  an  incarnate  ftend! "  replied  Foster; 
—"There  needs  nothing  more — she  is  gone!" 

"So  pass  our  troubles,"  said  Vamey,  entering  the 
room;  "I  dreamed  not  I  could  have  mimicked  the 
Earl's  call  so  well." 

"Oh,  if  there  be  judgment  in  Heaven,  thou  hast 
deserved  it,"  said  Foster,  "and  wilt  meet  it! — Thou 
hast  destroyed  her  by  means  of  her  best  affections — 
It  is  a  seething  of  the  kid  in  the  mother's  milk! " 

"Thou  art  a  fanatical  ass,"  replied  Vamey;  "let  us 
now  think  how  the  alann  should  be  given, — the  body 
is  to  remain  where  it  is." 
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I«>TES  ON  "  THE  TEMPEST  " 

Saiujil  Taylor  Coleridgc  (1772-1834): 
Essays  on  Shakespeare 
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Tkt  Tampe^  U  9,  spedroen  of  the  purely  romantic  dnuna, 
^^^J^  Mterest  is  not  historical,  or  dependmt 
upon  fidelity  of  portraiture,  or  tl^e  natural  connection 
of  eveate— but  u  a  birth  of  the  imagination,  and  rests 
only  on  the  coaptation  and  union  of  the  elements  granted 
ta  OT  asnimed  by  the  poet.    It  is  a  species  of  drama 
Which  owes  no  allegiance  to  time  or  space,  and  in  which, 
ineretore,   errors  of  chronology   and  geography —  no 
mortal  ana  in  any  species— are  venial  faults,  aod  count 
for  nothmg.  It  addresses  itself  entirely  to  the  imaginative 
faculty;  and  although  the  illusion  may  be  asSted  by 
the  effect  on  the  senses  of  the  compUcated  scenery  and 
decorations  of  modem  times,  yet  this  sort  of  assistance 
IS  dMigerous.  For  the  principal  and  only  genuine  excite- 
m«it  ought  to  come  from  within.— from  the  moved 
and  sympa«ietic  imagination;  whereas,  where  so  much 
is  addressed  to  the  mere  external  senses  of  seeing  and 
heanng,  the  spuitual  vision  is  apt  to  languish,  and  the 
attraction  from  without  will  withdraw  the  mind  from 
the  proper  and  only  legitimate  interest  which  is  intended 
to  spnng  from  within. 

The  romance  opens  with  a  busy  scene  admirably 
appropriate  to  the  kind  of  drama,  and  giving.  a.«  it  were 
t£e  keynote  to  the  whole  harmony,  ^t  pro^^  ^d 
mitiates  the  excitement  required  for  the  entire  piece 
!5ir  *v  •  ^^^  demand  anything  from  the  spectator^ 
n^  th«r  previous  habits  had  not  fitted  them  to 
^derstand.  It  is  the  bustle  of  a  tempest,  from  which 
the  real  horrors  are  abstracted;— therefore  it  is  poetical 
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tbongh  not  in  tthctness  natural— (the  distinction  to 
wiiiaQ  I  have  so  often  alluded)— and  is  punosely  re- 
strained from  concentring  the  interest  on  itseit,  but  used 
merely  as  an  induction  or  tuning  for  what  is  to  follow. 
In  the  second  scene,  Prospero's  speeches,  till  the 
entrance  of  Ariel,  contain  the  finest  example,  I  re- 
member, of  retrospective  narration  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  immediate  interest,  and  putting  the  audience 
in  possession  of  all  the  information  necessary  for  the 
onderstandinE  of  the  plot.  Observe,  too,  the  perfect 
probifcbtlity  of  the  moment  chosen  by  Prospero  (the  very 
Shakespeare  himself,  as  it  were,  of  the  tempest)  to  open 
OBt  the  truth  to  his  daughter,  his  own  romantic  bearing, 
aad  bow  completely  an}rthing  that  might  have  beoi 
disaereeable  to  us  in  the  magician  is  reconciled  and 
^aZd  m  the  humanity  and  natural  feelings  of  the 
father.  In  the  very  first  speech  of  Miranda  the  simplicity 
and  tenderness  of  her  character  are  at  once  laid  open; 
~4t  would  have  been  lost  in  direct  omtact  with  the 
agitation  of  the  first  scene.  The  opinion  once  prevailed, 
but,  happily,  is  now  abandoned,  that  Fletcher  alone 
wrote  for  women;— -the  truth  is,  that  with  very  few, 
and  those  partial,  exceptions,  the  female  characters 
in  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are,  wh^m  of 
the  light  kind,  not  decent;  when  heroic,  complete 
viragos.  But  in  ^lakespeare  all  the  elements  of  womaar 
hood  are  holy,  and  there  is  the  sweet,  yet  dignified  feel- 
ing of  all  that  continuous  society,  aj  sense  of  ancestry 
and  of  sex,  with  a  purity  unassailable  by  sophistry, 
because  it  rests  not  in  the  analytic  processes,  but  in 
that  same  equipoise  of  the  faculties,  during  which  the 
feelings  are  representative  of  all  past  experience, — not 
of  the  individual  only,  but  of  all  those  by  whom  she  hat 
been  educated,  and  their  predecessors  even  i^  to  the 
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S'iJS^lS!**  "k^-  Sh*ke.peaw  saw  that  the  want 
^ffid^Sutv^/'^P*  notices  for  sarcasm,  was 
loe  Nessed  beauty  of  the  woman's  character,  and  knew 

^uWtTSLS^lrS^iLlf^^^'  but  froii  the  mSJ 
«q^te  harmonv  of  all  the  parU  of  the  moial  being 

5^*?*^J:2^T^„^?**^  ^'  ^«^  ^d  heart.  HehS 
drawn  it,  indeed,  in  all  its  distinctive  energies  of  faitii 

^^SJS^  «»?«jcy.  fortitude.-shown  in  aU  of  theni 
as  following  Uie  heart,  which  gives  its  results  by  a^ 
tact  and  happy  intuition.  wiSiou*  the  intervehtion  of 

exaggerations  6i  love  alone.    In  aU  tiie  Shakespearean 

^JSi  *IS  ^.^"*¥>:  **>«  «an»e  foundatiWVmd 
pnnaple;    tiie  distmct  individuaUty  and  variety  are 

^l^^J^  ^^*  S^  ^  modification  of  circumstii<S^ 
whetiitt  m  Miranda  the  maiden,  in  Imogen  tiie  wife 
or  m  Kathenne  the  queen. 

«,^*  !?,"'iS?'  !?«  f  PP««*nce  and  charactera  of  the 
aSS\  ^^'^^^  servants  are  finely  contrasted. 
^  has  m  everythmg  tiie  airy  tint  which  givwTtiw 

SSS!v*?lli*  t'^'J*'^  °'  "^^^  ^^  Mirandf  is  never 
Arectiv  brought  mto  comparison  witii  Ariel,  lest  tiie 
natural  and  human  of  tiie  one  and  tiie  supernatural 
^  the  otiier  should  tend  to  neutralise  e^^th^ 
Sd*^*"?  ^^v^^  ^^'  is  aU  earth.  aU  conde^ 

MuJS^*  J^^"^^^^  ""^^>  ^«  ^  the  dawnings 
rf  miderstanding  without  reason  or  the  moral  senseraS 

wfS^^^i?  *;?*  ^"?*®  animals,  tiiis  advance  to  tiie 
mtdlectual  faculties  without  tiie  moral  sense,  is  markS 

^^n^^^Sf^^'f^^""-  For  it  is  in  tiie  primacy  of 
Sf.iwl?i^**°^  °'**?  that  man  is  truly  hunian;  in  his 
mteUectual  powere  he  is  certainly  approached  by  tiie 
Ijnites,  and.  man  s  whole  system  duly  considered  thoae 
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popen  cannot  be  ooniidered  other  than  means  to  an 
end,  that  is,  to  morality. 

In  this  scene,  as  it  proceeds,  is  displayed  the  impression 
made  by  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  on  each  other;  it  is 
love  at  first  sight : — 

at  the  ftnt  sight 
They  have  chang'd  eyee: — 

and  it  appears  to  me,  that  in  all  cases  of  real  love,  it  is 
at  one  moment  that  it  takes  place.  That  moment  may 
have  been  prepared  by  previous  esteem,  admiration, 
or  even  afiection, — yet  love  seems  to  require  a  moment- 
ary act  of  volition,  by  which  a  tacit  bond  of  devotion 
is  imposed, — a  bond  not  to  be  thereafter  broken  without 
violating  what  should  be  sacred  in  our  nature.  How 
&idy  is  the  true  Shakespearean  scene  contrasted  with 
Dryden's  vulg^  alteration  of  it  in  which  a  mere  ludicrous 
psychological  experiment,  as  it  were,  is  tried — display- 
mg  nothhig  but  indelicacy  without  passion.  Prospero's 
interruption  of  the  courtship  has  often  seemed  to  me 
to  have  no  sufficient  motive;  still  his  alleged  reason— 

lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prise  light — 

is  enough  for  the  ethereal  connections  of  the  romantic 
imagination,  although  it  would  not  be  so  for  the  his- 
torical. The  whole  courting  scene,  indeed,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  act,  between  the  lovers,  is  a 
masterpiece;  and  the  first  dawn  of  disobedience  in  the 
mind  of  Mixanda  to  the  command  of  her  father  is  very 
finely  drawn,  so  as  to  seem  the  working  of  the  Scriptural 
command  Thou  shaU  Uave  father  and  mother,  etc.  01 
with  what  exquisite  purity  this  scene  is  conceived  and 
executed  I  Shakespeare  may  sometimes  be  gross,  bat 
I  boldly  say  that  he  is  alwa)^  moral  and  modest.  Alasl 
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in  this  our  day  decency  of  nuumen  it  pretenred  at  tiie 

1^!L^  "'SS^y  ^  ^»~rt»  "<*  A&wiet  lor  rl» 
ut  aUowed.  whilst  groMnew  against  it  is  hypocriticaUv 
or  at  least  morbidly,  condemnSi.  yp«nucaiiy. 

In  this  play  are  admirably  sketched  the  vio6t  seneimUv 
jaompanying  a  low  degree  of  civilisation;  and  in  the 
first  scene  of  the  second  act  Shakespeare  has.  as  in  many 
other  places,  shown  the  tendency  in  bad  men  to  indulM 
«iflf«r  .and  contemptuous  expressions,  as  a  modebf 
getting  nd  of  their  own  uneasy  feelings  of  inferioritv 
to  the  cood,  and  also,  by  making  the  good  ridiculous, 
of  rendering  the  transition  of  others  to  wickedness 
^;».  ^^*^P«a"  n«ver  puts  habitual  scorn  into  the 
mouths  of  other  than  bad  men,  as  here  m  the  instances 
01  Antonio  and  Sebastian.    The  scene  of  the  intended 
awassmation  of  Alonso  and  Gonzalo  is  an  exact  coimte>- 
^  of  the  scene  between  Macbeth  and  his  lady,  only 
wtdied  m  a  lower  key  throughout,  as  designed  to  t£ 
frustrated   and   concealed,   and  exhibiting   the  same 
profound  management  in  the  manner  of  familiarisinE 
a  mmd,  not  immediately  recipient,  to  the  suggesti^ 
ti^i'J^^  assoaatmg  tiie  proposed  crime  wiCsome- 
thing  ludicrous  or  out  of  place.— something  not  habit- 
MJly  matter  of  reverence.    By  this  kind  of  sophistry 
the  imagination  and  fancy  are  first  bribed  to  con- 
tmplate  the  suggested  act.  and  at  length  to  become 
acquainted  with  it.    Observe  how  the  effect  of  this 
scene  is  heightened  by  contrast  with  another  counter- 

iSSLl  r^iii'"'^  ^'r-*??t  ^^^  the  conspirators 
Ste^o.  Cahban.  and  Trmculo  in  the  second  scene 

dLSTctSlIte  '  ""  ^^'^  '^'"^  ^  '^'  ^^  ^^*^ 
Jta  this  play  and  in  this  scene  of  it  are  also  shown  the 
sprmgs  of  the  vulgar  m  pohtics,— of  that  kind  of  politics 
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which  is  inwoven  with  human  nature.  In  his  treatment 
of  this  subject,  wherever  it  occurs,  Shakespeare  is  quite 
peculiar.  In  other  writers  we  find  the  particular  opiniooi 
el  the  individual ;  in  Massinger  it  is  rank  republicanism; 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  even  jw  divino  prindplca 
are  carried  to  excess; — but  Shakespeare  never  promul- 
gates any  party  tenets.  He  is  always  the  philosopher 
and  the  moralist,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  profound 
veneration  for  all  the  established  institutions  of  society, 
and  for  those  classes  which  form  the  permanent  elements 
of  the  state — p'pedally  never  introducing  a  professional 
character,  as  9»uch,  otherwise  than  as  respectable.  If 
he  must  have  any  name,  he  should  be  styled  a  philo- 
sophical aristocrat,  delightinc;  in  those  hereditary  in- 
stitutions  which  have  a  tendency  to  bind  one  age  to 
another,  and  in  that  distinction  of  ranks,  of  whidi, 
although  few  may  be  in  possession,  all  enjoy  the  advan* 
tages.  Hence,  again,  ycu  will  observe  the  good  nature 
with  which  he  seems  always  to  make  sport  with  the 
passions  and  folhes  of  a  mob,  as  with  an  irrational 
aaimai.  He  is  never  angry  with  it,  but  hugely  omtent 
with  holding  up  its  absurdities  to  its  face;  and  some- 
times you  may  trace  a  tone  of  almost  afiectionate 
superiority,  something  like  that  in  which  a  fatha 
speaks  of  the  rogueries  of  a  child.  See  the  good- 
humoured  way  in  which  he  describes  Stephano  passing 
from  the  most  licentious  freedom  to  abs<dute  despotism 
over  Trinculo  and  Caliban.  The  truth  is,  Shakespeare's 
characters  are  all  genera  intensely  individualised;  the 
results  of  meditation,  of  which  observation  supplied 
the  (hrapery  and  the  colours  necessary  to  combine  them 
with  each  other.  He  had  virtually  surveyed  all  the  great 
component  powers  and  impulses  of  human  nature, 
— had.   seen    thsit    their    different    combinations    and 
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NEW  YEAR'S  EVE 
ChawJes  Lamb  (1775-1834):  Essays 

EvMY  man  hath  two  birthdaya:  two  days  at  leatt  in 
^  year,  which  act  him  upi,  wvoivin*  the  U^  3 
toe  a,  ,t  affect!  his  mortal  duration.  tSc  one  iiUi2 
;*Wbm  an  eapecial  manner  he  termeth*M.  This  custom 
ol  iolemnismg  our  proper  birthday  hath  nearly  p^ 

about  the  matter,  nor  understand  anything  in  itbevond 
oske  and  ofmn«.   But  the  birth  of  a  New  Veax  U^/^ 
interest  too  wide  to  be  pretermitted  by  king  or  cobbler 
No  one  ever  regarded  the  First  of  JanuSy  ^^th  to: 
difference.    It  is  that  from  which  aU  da^thdJtiiS 

h^^a*?^^  k'  *"  ^bells-.(bells.  the  music  Highest 
^^J2f?  ^«*^«»)-"J<«t  solemn  and  touching  is 
?t*5S?  ,^*"^,  nnr^  o"t  the  Old  Year.  I  never  hear 
if  ^WK  •'  «athenng-up  of  my  mind  to  a  concentration 
^aU  the  images  that  have  been  diffused  over  the  past 
twelvanonUi;  aU  I  have  done  or  suffered,  perfor^ 
OT  neglected,  in  that  regretted  time.  I  berin^  S^ 
lU  worth,  as  when  a  person  dies.    It  takS^  ^^ 
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ooloor;  nor  wm  it  a  poetical  flight  in  a  conttmporary. 
when  h«  exdainMd: 

I  Mw  the  tUrti  of  Um  dtpttrtlM  Ymt. 
It  it  no  more  than  what  in  lober  tadneet  every  one 
of  Of  teems  to  t>e  conado'it  of,  in  that  awful  leave-taking. 
I  am  sure  I  felt  it,  and  all  felt  it  with  me.  laat  night; 
though  some  of  my  companions  affected  rather  to  niani- 
fest  an  exhilaration  at  the  birth  of  the  coming  year, 
than  any  very  tender  regrets  for  the  decease  of  its 
predecessor.   But  I  am  none  of  those  who 

WtlconM  the  coming,  speed  th»  p«rting  guest. 

I  am  naturally,  beforehand,  shy  of  novelties;  new 
books,  new  faces,  new  years, — from  some  mental  twist 
which  makes  it  diflicult  in  me  to  face  the  prospective. 
I  have  almost  ceased  to  hope;  and  am  sancuine  only 
in  the  prospects  of  other  (former)  years.  I  plunge  into 
f(H%gone  visions  and  <  ondusions.  I  encounter  pell-mell 
with  past  dis  ppointments.  I  am  armour-proof  aninst 
dd  discouragements.  I  forgive,  or  overcome  in  fancy, 
old  adversaries.  I  play  over  again /or  love,  as  the  game- 
sters phrase  it,  games  for  which  I  once  paid  so  dear. 
I  would  scarce  now  have  any  of  those  untoward  accidents 
and  eventb  of  my  life  reversed.  I  would  no  more  alter 
them  than  the  incidents  of  some  well-contrived  novel. 
Methinks,  it  is  better  that  I  should  have  pined  away 
seven  of  my  goldenest  years,  when  I  was  thrall  to  the 

fair  hair,  and  fairer  eyes,  of  Alice  W n,  than  that  so 

pattionate  a  love  adventure  should  be  lost.  It  was  better 
that  our  fanuly  should  have  missed  that  legacy,  which 
old  Dorrell  cheated  us  of,  than  that  I  should  have  at 
this  moment  two  thousand  pounds  in  banco,  and  be 
without  the  idea  of  that  specious  old  rogue. 

In  a  degree  beneath  manhood,  it  is  my  infirmity  to 
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look  bax:k  upon  those  early  days.  Do  1  advance  a  paradox 
when  I  say.  that,  skipping  over  the  intervention  of 

•*7  ?^!i^  *  °^ .  °»y  have  leave  to  love  himself 
without  the  imputation  of  self-love? 

If  I  know  aught  of  myself,  no  one  whose  mind  is 
introspective— and  mine  is  painfully  so—can  have  a 
less  respect  for  his  present  identity  than  I  have  for  the 
man  Eha.  I  know  him  to  be  light,  and  vain,  and  humor- 
some;  averse  from  counsel,  neither  taking  it,  nor  offering 
It;  a  stammering  buffoon;  what  you  will;  lav  it  on 
arid  spare  not;  I  subscribe  to  it  all,  and  much  more,  thail 

v°i^  S^^*  ^  "^.l""^  *°  ^^y  **  ^  door-but  for  the 
chdd  Eha-that  "other  me."  there,  in  the  background 
—I  must  take  leave  to  cherish  the  remembrance  of  that 
voung  master— with  as  little  reference,  I  protest,  to 
his  stupid  changeUng  of  five-and-forty.  as  if  it  had  been 
a  child  of  some  other  house,  and  not  my  parents.   I  can 
cry  over  its  patient  smaU-pox  at  five,  and  rougher 
medicaments.     I  can  lay  its  poor  fevered  head  upon 
the  Mck  pillow  at  Christ's,  and  wake  with  it  in  surprise 
at  the  gentle  posture  of  maternal  tenderness  hangine 
over  It,  that  unknown  had  watched  its  sleep.    I  Imow 
how  It  shrank  from  any  the  least  colour  of  falsehood 
—I  know  how  honest,  how  courageous  (for  a  weakling) 
rt  was— how  religious,  how  imaginative,  how  hopefiJ! 
From  what  have  I  not  fallen,  if  the  child  I  remember 
was  mdeed  myself ,— and  not  some  dissembUng  guardian 
presenting  a  false  identity,  to  give  the  rule  to  my  un- 
practised steps,  and  regulate  the  tone  of  my  moral  being? 
The  elders,  with  whom  I  was  brought  up,  were  of  a 
character  not  hkely  to  let  slip  the  sacred  observance 
of  any  old  institution;  and  the  ringing  out  of  the  CHd 
Year  was  kept  by  them  with  circumstances  of  peculiar 
ceremony.— In  those  days  the  sound  of  those  midnight 
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chimes,  though  it  seemed  to  raise  hilarity  in  all  around 
me,  never  failed  to  bring  a  train  of  pensive  imagery 
into  my  fancy.  Yet  I  then  scarce  conceived  what  it 
meant,  or  thought  of  it  as  a  reckoning  that  concerned 
me.  Not  childhood  alone,  but  the  young  man  till  thirty, 
never  feels  practically  that  he  is  mortal.  He  knows  it 
indeed,  and,  if  need  were,  he  could  preach  a  honuly 
on  the  fragility  of  life;  but  he  brings  it  not  home  to 
himself  any  more  than  in  a  hot  June  we  can  appropriate 
to  our  imagination  the  freezing  days  of  December. 

But  now,  shall  I  confess  a  truth  ? — I  feel  these  audits 
but  too  powerfully.  I  begin  to  count  the  probabilities 
of  my  duration,  and  to  grudge  at  the  expenditure  of 
moments  and  shortest  perio(k,  like  misers'  iarthings. 
In  proportion  as  the  years  both  lessen  and  shorten,  i 
set  more  count  upon  their  periods,  and  would  fain  lay 
my  ineffectual  hnger  upon  the  spoke  of  the  great  wheeL 
I  am  not  content  to  pass  away  "Uke  a  weaver's  shuttle." 
I  care  not  to  be  carried  with  the  tide,  that  smoothly 
bears  human  life  to  eternity.  I  am  in  love  with  this 
green  earth;  the  face  of  town  and  country;  the  un* 
speakable  rural  solitudes,  and  the  sweet  security  of 
streets.  I  would  set  up  my  tabernacle  here.  I  am 
content  to  stand  still  at  the  age  to  which  I  am  arrived; 
I,  and  my  friends:  to  be  no  younger,  no  richer,  no 
handsomer.  I  do  not  want  to  be  weaned  by  age;  or 
drop,  like  mellow  Iruit,  as  they  say,  into  the  grave. 
— ^Any  alteration,  on  this  earth  of  mine,  in  diet  or  in 
lodging,  puzzles  and  discomposes  me.  My  household- 
gods  plant  a  terrible  fixed  foot,  and  are  not  rooted  up 
without  blood.   A  new  state  of  being  staggers  mc. 

Sun,  and  sky,  and  breeze,  and  sohtary  walks,  and 
summer  holidays,  and  the  greenness  of  fields,  and  the 
delicious  juices  of  meats  and  fishes,  and  society,  and 
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candle-light,  and  fireside  conversations,  and  innocent 
vanities,  and  jests,  and  irony  itself— ^o  these  thingi 
go  out  with  life?  ^ 

Can  a  ghost  laugh,  or  shake  his  gaunt  sides,  when  you 
are  pleasant  ^^ith  him? 

And  you,  my  midnight  darlings,  my  Folios;  must  I 
part  with  the  intense  delight  of  having  you  (huge 
armfuls)  in  my  embrace?  Must  knowledge  come  to 
nae,  if  it  come  at  all,  by  some  awkward  experiment 
of  mtuition,  and  no  longer  by  this  familiar  prt -ess 
of  reading? 

Shall  I  enjoy  friendships  there,  wanting  the  smiling 
mdications  which  point  me  to  them  here.—the  r^ 
cognisable  fact— the  "sweet  assurance  of  a  look"? 

In  winter  this  intolerable  disinclination  to  dying— 
to  give  it  its  mildest  name— does  more  especially  haunt 
and  beset  me.  In  a  genial  August  noon,  beneath  a 
sweltering  sky,  death  is  almost  problematic.  At  those 
tinies  do  such  poor  snakes  as  myself  enjoy  an  immor- 
tality. Then  we  are  as  strong  again,  as  valiant  again,  as 
wise  agam,  and  a  great  dt;al  taller.  The  blast  that  nips 
and  shrinks  me.  puts  me  in  thoughts  of  death.  All 
things  allied  to  the  insubstantial,  wait  upon  that  master 
feeling;  cold,  numbness,  dreams,  perplexity;  moonlight 

Itself,  with  its  shadowy  and  spectral  appearances 

that  cold  ghost  of  the  sun,— I  am  none  of  her  minions. 

Whatsoever  thwarts,  or  puts  me  out  of  my  way  brings 
death  unto  my  mind.  AU  partial  evils,  like  humours, 
run  into  that  capital  plague-sore.— I  have  heard  some 
profess  an  mdifference  to  life.  Such  hail  the  end  of  their 
existence  as  a  port  of  refuge;  and  speak  of  the  grave 
as  of  some  soft  arms,  in  which  they  may  slumber  as 

on  a  pillow.    Some  have  wooed  death but  out  upon 

thee,  I  say,  thou  foul,  ugly  phantom  1   I  detest,  abhor, 
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and  execrate  thee,  as  in  no  instance  to  be  excused  or 
tolerated,  but  shunned  as  an  universal  viper;  to  be 
branded,  proscribed,  and  spoken  evil  of! 

Those  antidotes,  prescribed  against  the  fear  of  thee, 
are  altogether  frigid  and  insulting,  like  thyself.  For 
what  satisfaction  hath  a  man,  that  he  shall  "he  down 
with  kings  and  emperors  in  death,"  who  in  his  lifetime 
never  greatly  coveted  the  society  of  such  bed-fellows? 
—or,  forsooth,  that  "so  shall  the  fairest  face  appear"? 

—why,  to  comfort  me,  must  Alice  W n  be  a  goblin? 

More  than  all,  I  conceive  disgust  at  those  impertinent 
and  misbecoming  familiarities  inscribed  upon  your 
ordinary  tombstones.  Every  dead  man  must  take  upon 
himself  to  be  lecturing  me  with  his  odious  truism,  that 
"Such  as  he  now  is  I  must  shortly  be."  Not  so  shortly, 
friend,  perhaps,  as  thou  imaginest.  In  the  meantime 
I  am  alive.  I  move  about.  I  am  worth  twenty  of  thee. 
Know  thy  betters!  Thy  New  Years'  days  are  past.  I 
survive,  a  jolly  candidate  for  1821.  And  while  that 
turncoat  bell,  that  just  now  mournfully  chanted  the 
olwequies  of  1820  departed,  with  changed  notes  lustily 
rings  in  a  successor,  let  us  attune  to  its  peal  the  song 
made  on  a  like  occasion,  by  hearty,  cheerful  Mr.  Cotton. 


MR.  COLLINS'S  DECLARATION 

Jane  Austen  (1775-1817) :  Pride  and  Prejudice 

The  next  day  opened  a  new  scene  at  Longboum.  Mr. 
Collins  mr-^*^  his  declaration  in  form.  Having  resolved 
to  do  it  ^out  loss  of  time,  as  his  leave  of  absence 
extended  only  to  the  following  Saturday,  and  having 
no  feelings  of  diffidence  to  make  it  distressing  to  himself 
even  at  the  moment,  he  set  about  it  in  a  very  orderly 
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manner,  with  all  the  observances,  which  he  supposed  a 
w»ular  part  of  the  business.  On  finding  Mrs.  Bennet, 
Ehzabeth,  and  one  of  the  younger  girls  together,  soon 
after  breakfast,  he  addressed  the  mother  in  these  words: 
"  May  I  hope,  madam,  for  your  interest  with  your  fair 
da,ughter  Elizabeth,  when  I  sohcit  for  the  honour  of  a 
private  audience  with  her  in  the  course  of  this  morning  ?  " 

Before  Elizabeth  had  time  for  anything  but  a  blush 
of  surprise,  Mrs.  Bennet  instantly  answered,  "Oh  dear! 
— ^Yes — certainly.  I  am  sure  Lizzy  will  be  very  happy 
—I  am  sure  she  can  have  no  objection.  Come,  Kitty,  I 
want  you  upstairs."  And,  gathering  her  work  together, 
she  was  hastening  away,  when  Elizabeth  called  out: 

"Dear  madam,  do  not  go.  I  beg  you  will  not  go. 
Mr.  Collins  must  excuse  me.  He  can  have  nothing 
to  say  to  me  that  anybody  need  not  hear.  I  am  going 
away  myself." 

"No,  no,  nonsense,  Lizzy.  I  desire  you  will  stay  where 
you  are."  And  upon  Ehzabeth's  seeming  really,  with 
vexed  and  embarrassed  looks,  about  to  escape,  she 
added,  "Lizzy,  I  insist  upon  your  staying  and  hearing 
Mr.  Collins." 

Elizabeth  would  not  oppose  such  an  injunction— 
and  a  moment's  consideration  making  her  also  sensible 
that  it  would  be  wisest  to  get  it  over  as  soon  and  as 
quietly  as  possible,  she  sat  down  again,  and  tried  to 
conceal,  by  incessant  employment,  the  feelings  which 
were  divided  between  distress  and  diversion.  Mrs. 
Bennet  and  Kitty  walked  off,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
gone  Mr.  Collins  began. 

"Beheve  me,  my  dear  Miss  Elizabeth,  that  your 
modesty,  so  far  from  doing  you  *yiy  disservice,  rather 
adds  to  your  other  perfections.  You  would  have  been 
less  amiable  in  my  eyes  had  there  noi  been  this  littic 
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unwillingness;  but  allow  me  tu  assure  you,  that  I  have 
your  respected  mother's  permission  for  this  address. 
You  can  hardly  doubt  the  i)urport  of  my  discourse, 
however  your  natural  delicacy  may  lead  you  to  dis- 
semble; my  attentions  have  been  too  marked  to  be 
mistaken.  Almost  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  house.  I 
singled  you  out  as  the  companion  of  my  future  life. 
But  before  I  am  run  away  with  by  my  feelings  on  this 
subject,  perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to  state 
my  reasons  for  marrying— and,  moreover,  for  coming 
into  Hertfordshire  with  the  design  of  selecting  a  wife, 
as  I  certainly  did." 

The  idea  of  Mr.  Collins,  with  all  his  solemn  composure, 
being  run  away  with  by  his  feelings,  made  Elizabeth 
so  near  laughing,  that  she  could  not  use  the  short  pause 
he  allowed  in  any  attempt  to  stop  him  farther,  and 

he  continued:  t    u-  i     * 

"My  reasons  for  marrying  are,  first,  that  I  think  it 
a  right  thing  for  every  clergyman  in  easy  circumstances 
(like  myselO  to  set  the  example  of  matrimony  in  his 
parish;  secondly,  that  I  am  convinced  it  will  add  very 
greatly  to  my  happiness;  and  thirdly— which  perhaps 
I  ought  to  have  mentioned  earlier,  that  it  is  the  parti- 
cular advice  and  recommendation  of  the  very  noble 
lady  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  calling  patroness. 
Twice  has  she  condescended  to  give  me  her  opinion 
(unasked  tool)  on  this  subject;  and  it  was  but  the  very 
Saturday  night  before  I  left  Hunsford— between  our 

S>ols  at  quadrille,  while  Mrs.  Jenkinson  was  arranging 
iss  de  Bourgh's  footstool,  that  she  said,  'Mr.  Colliii>, 
you  must  many.  A  clergyman  like  you  must  marry. 
l-Chuse  properly,  chuse  a  gentlewoman  for  my  sake; 
and  for  your  own,  let  her  be  an  active,  useful  sort  of 
person,  not  brought  up  high,  but  aWe  to  make  a  smaU 
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income  go  a  good  way.    This  is  my  advice.    Find  such 
a  woman  as  soon  as  you  can,  bring  her  to  Hunsford,  and 
I  will  visit  her.'  Allow  me,  by  the  way,  to  observe,  my 
fair  cousin,  that  I  do  not  reckon  the  notice  and  kindness 
of  Lady  Catherine  de  Bourgh  as  amonff  the  least  of  the 
advantages  in  my  power  to  offer.     You  will  find  her 
manners  beyond  anything  I  can  describe;    and  your 
wit  and  vivacity,  I  think,  must  be  acceptable  to  her, 
especially  when  tempered  with  the  silence  and  respect 
which  her  rank  will  inevitably  excite.    Thus  much  for 
my  general  intention  in  favour  of  matrimony ;  it  remains 
to  be  told  why  my  views  were  directed  to  Longboum 
instead  of  my  own  neighbourhood,  where  I  assure  you 
there  are  many  amiable  young  women.   But  the  fact  k, 
that  being,  as  I  am,  to  inherit  this  estate  after  the  death 
of  your  honoured  father  (who,  however,  may  live  many 
years  longer),  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  without  resolving 
to  chuse  a  wife  from  among  his  daughters,  that  the  loss 
to  them  might  be  as  little  as  possible,  when  the  melan- 
choly  event  tales  place— which,  however,  as  I  have 
ahtady  said,  may  not  be  for  several  years.    This  has 
been  my  motive,  my  fair  cousin,  and  I  flatter  myself 
it  will  not  sink  me  in  your  esteem.    And  now  nothing 
remains  for  me  but  to  assure  you  in  ihe  most  animated 
language  of  the  violence  of  mv  affection.    To  fortune 
I  am  perfectly  indifferent,  and  shall  make  no  demand 
of  that  nature  on  your  father,  since  I  am  well  aware 
that  it  could  not  be  complied  with;    and  that  one 
thousand  pounds  in  the  four  per  cents.,  which  will 
not  be  yours  till  after  your  mother's  decease,  is  all  that 
you  may  ever  be  entitled  to.    On  that  head,  therefore, 
I  shall  be  uniformly  silent ;  and  you  may  assure  yourself 
that  no  ungenerous  reproach  shall  ever  pass  my  lips 
when  we  are  married." 
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It  was  abtolutely  necessary  to  intetiupt  him  now. 
"You  are  too  hasty,  sir.  she  cried.  "You  forget 
that  I  have  made  no  answer.  Let  me  do  it  without 
further  loss  of  time.  Accept  my  thanks  for  the  compli- 
ment you  are  paying  me.  I  am  very  sensible  o»  the 
honour  of  your  proposals,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  do  otherwise  tnan  decline  them." 

"  I  am  not  now  to  learn,"  replied  Mr.  Collins,  with  a 
formal  wave  of  the  hand,  "that  it  is  usual  with  young 
ladies  to  reject  the  addresses  of  the  man  whom  they 
secretly  mean  to  accept,  when  he  first  applies  for  their 
favour;  and  that  sometimes  the  refusal  is  repeated  a 
second  or  even  a  third  time.  I  am  therefore  by  no  means 
discouraged  by  what  you  have  just  said,  and  shal 
hope  to  lead  you  to  the  altar  ere  long." 

'MUpon  my  word,  sir."  cried  Elizabeth,  "your  hope 
is  rather  an  extraordinary  one  after  my  declaration.  I 
do  aMurc  you  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  young  ladies 
(if  such  young  ladies  there  are)  who  are  so  darmg  as  to 
risk  their  happiness  on  the  chance  of  being  asked  a 
second  tim...  I  am  perfectly  serious  in  my  refusal.  You 
could  not  make  nu  happy,  and  I  am  convinced  that  I 
am  the  last  woman  in  the  world  who  would  make  you 
so  Nay,  were  your  friend  Lady  Catherine  to  know  me. 
I  am  persuaded  she  would  find  me  in  every  respect  iU 
qualified  for  the  situation." 

"Were  it  certain  that  Lady  Catherine  would  think 
so"  said  Mr.  Collins  very  gravely— "but  I  cannot 
iniagine  that  her  ladyship  would  at  aU  disapprove  of 
you  And  you  may  be  certain  that  when  I  have  the 
hono'ir  of  seeing  her  again,  I  shaU  speak  in  the  high^t 
terms  of  your  modesty,  economy,  and  other  amiable 
qualifications."  .  n    w^ 

"Indeed,    Mr.    Collins,    aU    praise    of    me   wiU   be 
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unneccatory.  You  must  give  me  leave  to  ju<k .  for  myielf, 
and  pay  mc  the  compliment  of  believing  \3iat  I  say.  I 
wish  you  very  happy  and  very  rich,  and  by  rcfu^ 
your  hand,  do  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  your  being 
otherwise.  In  making  me  the  offer,  you  must  have 
satisfied  the  delicacy  of  y  )ur  feelings  with  regard  to  my 
family,  and  may  take  possession  of  Longboum  estate 
whenever  it  falls,  without  any  self-reproach.  This  matter 
iiiay  be  considered,  therefore,  as  finaUy  settled."  And 
nsmg  as  she  thus  spoke,  she  would  have  quitted  the 
room,  had  n     Mr.  Collins  th?is  addressed  her: 

"When  I  do  myself  the  lionour  of  speaking  to  you 
ntxt  on  the  subject,  I  shall  hopo  to  receive  a  moi? 
tovourable  answer  than  you  Vave  now  given  me;  though 
I  am  far  from  accusin-  you  of  cruelty  at  present,  because 
1  know  It  to  be  the  esUblished  custom  of  your  sex  to 
reject  a  man  on  the  first  appUcation,  and  perhapt  you 
have  even  now  said  as  much  to  encourage  my  suit  as 
would  be  consistent  with  the  true  delicacy  of  the 
female  character." 

"Really,  Mr.  Collins,"  cried  Elizabeth  with  some 
wirmth,  "you  puzrle  me  exceedingly.  If  what  I  have 
hitherto  said  can  appear  to  you  in  the  form  of  en- 
couragement, I  know  not  how  to  express  my  refusal  in 
sudi  a  way  as  may  convince  you  of  its  being  one." 

'You  must  give  me  leave  to  flatter  myself,  my  dear 
cousin,  that  your  refusal  of  my  addresses  is  merely  words 
of  course.  My  reasons  for  beUeving  it  are  briefly  these: 
It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  my  hand  is  unworthy 
your  acceptance,  or  that  the  estabUshment  I  can  offer 
would  be  any  other  than  highly  desirable.  My  situation 
m  life,  my  connections  with  the  family  of  De  Bourgh, 
and  my  relationship  to  your  own,  are  circumstances 
highly  in  my  favour;  and  you  should  take  it  into  further 
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consideration,  that  in  ipitc  of  your  manifold  attractioia, 
it  i*  by  no  nutans  certain  that  another  offer  of  mamage 
may  ever  be  made  you.  Your  portion  is  unhappily  so 
small,  that  it  vill  in  all  likelihood  undo  the  effects  of 
your  lov*»liness  j^nd  amiable  qualifications.  As  I  must 
therefore  conclude  that  you  irr  not  serious  in  your 
rejection  of  me,  I  shall  chuse  to  attribute  it  to  your  wish 
of  increasing  my  love  by  suspense,  according  to  the 
usual  practice  of  elegant  females." 

"I  do  a-^sure  you,  sir,  that  I  have  no  pretensions 
whatever  to  that  kind  of  elegance  which  consists  in 
torraentiiig  a  respectable  man.  I  would  rather  be  paid 
the  compUment  of  being  believed  sincere.  I  thank  you 
again  and  again  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in 
your  proposals,  but  to  accept  them  is  absolutely  im- 
poflsible.  My  feelings  in  every  respect  forbid  it.  Cvsi  I 
opeak  plainer?  Do  not  consider  me  now  as  an  elegant 
female,  intending  to  plague  you,  but  as  a  rational 
creature,  speaking  the  truth  from  her  heart. 

"You  are  uniformly  charming!"  cried  he,  with  an 
air  of  awkwarH  gallantry;  "and  I  am  persuaded  that 
when  sanctioned  by  the  express  authority  of  both 
your  excellent  parents,  my  proposals  will  not  fail  of 

being  acceptable."  .       t?i. 

To  such  perseverance  in  wilful  self-decepUon  buza- 
beth  would  make  no  reply,  and  inunediately  and  in 
silence  withdrew;  determined,  that  if  he  persisted  m 
considering  he/  repeated  refusals  as  flattermg  encour- 
agement, to  apply  to  her  father,  whose  negative  mighj 
be  uttered  in  such  a  manner  as  must  be  decisive,  and 
whose  behaviour  at  least  could  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
affectation  and  coquetry    f  an  elegant  female. 
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ON  IMMORTALITY  IN  YOUTH 

William  Hazlitt  (1778-1830):  Uaures  on  the  LmUsH 
Comic  WrUers  and  Miscellantous  Essays 

Uie  is  a  purf  flame,  ond  wc  live  by  an  invisible  sun  within  oi.— 

Sm  iHOMAt  bllOWNK. 

No  young  man  believes  he  shall  ever  die.  It  was  a 
laying  of  my  brother's,  and  a  fine  one.  There  is  a  feeling 
of  Eternity  in  youth,  which  makes  us  amends  for  every- 
thing. To  be  young  is  to  be  as  one  of  the  Immortal  Gods. 
One  half  cf  time  indeed  is  flown— the  other  half  remains 
in  store  for  us  with  all  its  countless  treasures,  for  there 
is  no  line  drawn,  and  we  see  no  limit  to  our  hopes  and 
wishes.   We  make  the  coming  age  our  own — 

The  vast,  the  unbounded  pmepect  lies  before  us. 

Death,  old  age,  are  words  without  a  meaning,  that  pass 
by  us  like  the  idle  air  which  we  regard  not.  Otners 
may  have  undergone,  or  may  still  be  liable  to  them— 
we  "bear  a  charmed  life,"  which  laughs  to  scorn  all 
such  sickly  fancicij.  As  in  setting  out  on  delightful 
journey,  we  strain  our  eager  gaze  forward - 

Bidding  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail, 

and  see  no  end  to  the  landscape,  new  objects  presenting 
themselves  as  we  advance;  so,  in  the  commencement  of 
life,  we  set  no  bounds  to  our  inclinations,  nor  to  the 
unrestricted  opportuniticr  of  gr-*-fying  them.  We  have 
as  yet  found  no  obstacle,  no  uisposition  to  flag;  and 
it  seems  that  we  can  go  on  so  for  ever.  We  look  round 
m  a  new  ^/orld,  full  of  life,  and  motion,  and  ceaseless 
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progrcM;  and  (eel  in  ounelvci  aU  the  vigour  and  tpirit 
to  keep  VMc  with  it,  and  do  not  forcice  from  aj»y  preicnt 
symptomThow  wc  shall  be  left  behind  in  the  natural 
counic  of  thing!,  decline  into  old  age.  and  drop  into  the 
KTave.    It  i»  the  simplicity,  ami  a*  it  were  ahstracUduis 
of  our  {filings  in  youth,  that  (so  to  speak)  idenUhes  us 
with  nature,  and  (our  experience  being  :  ight  and  our 
passions  strong)  deludes  us  into  a  beluf  of  iKing  immortal 
Uke  it.    Our  short-livtd  connection  with  cxistcmce,  we 
fondly  flatter  ourselves,  is  an  indi     >lublc   md  huting 
union —  a   honeymoon    that   knows  neither  coldness, 
iar.  nor  separation.    As  infants  smile  and  sleep,  we  are 
rocked  in  the  cradle  of  ou»   vayward  fancies,  and  lulled 
into  security  by  the  roar  cf  the  universe  around  us— 
we  quaff  the  cup  of  Ufc  with  eager  haste  without  drwmng 
it   instead  of  which  it  only  overflows  the  moie--objcct8 
press  around  us,  fiUing  the  mind  with  their  magnitude 
and  with  the  throng  of  desires  that  wait  "?«"  ^^**«!?'  ^ 
that  we  have  no  room  for  the  thoughts  of  death.   From 
that  plenitude  of  our  being,  we  cannot  change  all  at 
once  to  dust  and  ashes,  we  cannot  imagine ;;  this  sensible, 
warm  motion,  to  Lecome  a  kneaded  clod  — sve  9  re  too 
much  dazzled  by  the  brightness  of  the  waking      earn 
around  us  to  look  into  the  di.rkness  of  the  toml      Wc 
no  more  see  our  end  than  our  beginning:  the  one  is  lost 
in  oblivion  and  vacancy,  as,  the  other  is  hid  from  us  by 
the  crowd  and  hurry  of  approaching  events.     Or  the 
grim  shadow  is  seen  lingering  in  the  horizon,  which  >^-e 
are  doomed  never  to  overtake,  or  whose  last,  faint. 
gUmmering  outline  touches  upon  Heaven  and  translates 
us  to  the  skies!   Nor  would  the  hold  that  life  has  taken 
of  us  permit  us  to  detach  our  thoughts  from  present 
objects  and  pursuits,  even  if  we  would.    What  is  there 
more  opposed  to  health,  than  sickness;  to  strength  and 
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beauty,   than  decay  and  diasolution;    to  the  active 
search  of  knowledge,  than  mere  oblivion?    Or  is  there 
none  of  the  usual  advantage  to  bar  the  approach  of 
Death,  and  mock  his  idle  threats;  Hope  suppUes  their 
place,  and  draws  a  veil  over  the  abrupt  termination 
of  all  our  cherished  schemes.   While  the  spirit  of  youth 
remains  unimpaired,  ere  the  "wine  of  hfe  is  drank  up," 
we  are  like  people  intoxicated  or  in  a  fever,  who  are 
hurried  away  by  the  violence  of  their  own  sensations: 
it  is  only  as  present  objects  begin  to  pall  upon  the  sense, 
as  we  have  been  disappointed  in  our  favourite  pursuits, 
cut  off  from  our  closest  ties,  that  passion  loosens  its 
hold  upon  the  breast,  that  we  by  degrees  become  weaned 
from  the  world,  and  allow  ourselves  to  contemplate, 
"as  in  a  glass,  darkly,"  the  possibiUty  of  parting  with 
it  for  good.  The  example  of  others,  the  voice  of  experi- 
ence, has  no  effect  upon  us  whatever.    Casualties  we 
must  avoid:    the  slow  and  dehberate  advances  of  age 
we  can  play  at  kide-and-seek  with.    We  think  ourselves 
too  lusty  and  too  nimble  for  that  blear-eyed  decrepit 
old  gentleman  to  catch  us.  Like  the  foohsh  fat  scullion, 
in  Sterne,  when  she  hears  that  Master  Bobby  is  dead, 
our  only  reflection  is—" So  am  not  I!"    The  idea  of 
death,   instead  of  staggering  our   confidence,   rather 
seems  to  strengthen  and  enhance  our  possession  and  our 
enjoyment  of  life.  Others  may  fall  around  us  like  leaves, 
or  be  mowed  down  like  flowers  by  the  scythe  of  Time: 
these  are  but  tropes  and  figures  to  the  unreflecting  ears 
and  overweenmg  presumption  of  youth.    It  is  not  till 
we  see  the  flowers  of  Love,  Hope,  and  Joy  withering 
around  us,  and  our  own  pleasures  cut  up  by  the  roots, 
that  we  bring  the  moral  home  to  ourselves,  that  we 
abate  sometiung  of  the  wanton  extravagance  of  our 
pretensions,  or  that  the  emptiness  and  dreariness  of 
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the  prospect  before  us  reconciles  us  to  the  stillneas 
of  the  grave  1 

Life  I  thou  strange  thing,  that  hast  a  power  to  feel 
Thoa  art.  and  to  perceive  that  others  are. 

Well  might  the  poet  begin  his  indignant  invective  against 
an  art,  whose  professed  object  is  its  destruction,  with 
this  animated  apcKstrophe  to  life.  Life  is  indeed  a  strange 
gift,  and  its  privileges  are  most  miraculous.  Nor  is  it 
singular  that  when  the  splendid  boon  is  first  granted 
us,  our  gratitude,  our  adnuration,  and  our  delight  should 
prevent  us  from  reflecting  on  our  own  nothingness,  or 
from  thinking  it  will  ever  be  recalled.  Our  first  and 
strongest  impressions  are  taken  from  the  mighty  scene 
that  is  opened  to  us,  and  we  very  innocently  transfer 
its  durabilitv  as  well  as  magnificence  to  ourselves.  So 
newly  found,  we  cannot  make  up  our  minds  to  parting 
with  it  yet,  and  at  least  put  off  that  consideration  to  an 
indefinite  term.  Like  a  down  at  a  fair,  we  are  full  of 
amazement  and  rapture,  and  have  no  thoughts  of  going 
home,  or  that  it  mil  soon  be  night.  We  know  our  exist- 
ence only  from  external  objects,  and  we  measure  it 
by  them.  We  can  never  be  satisfied  with  gazing;  and 
nature  will  still  want  us  to  look  on  and  applaud.  Other- 
wise, the  sumptuous  entertainment,  "  the  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul,"  to  which  they  were  invited,  seems 
Uttle  better  than  a  mockery  and  a  cruel  insult.  We  do 
not  go  from  a  play  till  the  scene  is  ended,  and  the 
lights  are  ready  to  be  extinguished.  But  the  fair  face  of 
things  still  shines  on;  shall  we  be  called  away  before 
the  curtain  falls,  or  ere  we  have  scarce  had  a  glimpse 
of  what  is  going  on?  Like  children,  our  stepmother 
Nature  holds  us  up  to  see  the  raree-show  of  the  universe; 
and  then,  as  if  life  were  a  burthen  to  support,  lets  us 
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instantly  down  again.  Yet  in  that  short  interval,  what 
"brave  sublunary  things"  does  not  the  spectacle  unfold; 
like  a  bubble,  at  one  minute  reflecting  the  universe, 
and  the  next,  shook  to  air!— To  see  the  golden  sun  and 
the  azure  sky,  the  outstretched  ocean,  to  walk  upon  the 
green  earth,  and  to  be  lord  of  a  thousand  creatures,  to 
look  down  giddy  precipices  or  over  distant  flowery  vales, 
to  see  the  world  spread  out  under  one's  finger  in  a  map, 
to  bring  the  stars  near,  to  view  the  smallest  insects  m 
a  microscope,  to  read  history,  and  witness  the  revolutions 
of  empires  and  the  succession  of  generations,  to  hear  of 
the  glory  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  of  Babylon  and  Susa,  as 
of  a  faded  pageant,  and  to  say  all  these  were,  and  are 
now  nothing,!  to  think  that  we  exist  in  such  a  point  of 
time,  and  in  such  a  comer  of  space,  to  be  at  once  spec- 
tators and  a  part  of  the  moving  scene,  to  watch  the 
return  of  the  seasons,  of  spring  and  autumn,  to  hear 

The  stockdove  plain  amid  the  forest  deep. 

That  drowsy  rustles  to  the  sighing  gale 

to  traverse  desert  wildernesses,  to  listen  to  the  midnight 
choir,  to  visit  lighted  halls,  or  plunge  into  the  dungeon's 
gloom,  or  sit  in  crowded  theatres  and  see  life  itself 
mocked,  to  feel  heat  and  cold,  pleasure  and  pain,  right 
and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood,  to  study  the  works  of 
art  and  refine  the  sense  of  beauty  to  agony,  to  worship 
fame  and  to  dream  of  immortality,  to  have  read  Shake- 
speare and  belong  to  the  same  species  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton;  to  be  and  to  do  all  this,  and  then  in  a  moment 
to  be  nothing,  to  have  it  all  snatched  from  one  like  a 
juggler's  ball  or  a  phantasmagoria;  there  is  some- 
thing revolting  and  incredible  to  sense  in  the  transition, 
and  no  wonder  that,  aided  by  youth  and  warm  blood, 
and  the  flush  of  enthusiasm,  the  mind  contrives  for  a 
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long  time  to  reject  it  with  disdain  and  loathing  as 
a  monstrous  and  improbable  fiction,  like  a  monkey 
on  a  house-top,  that  is  loath,  amidst  its  fine  discoveries 
and  specious  antics,  to  be  tumbled  headlong  into  the 
street,  and  crushed  to  atoms,  the  sport  and  laughter 
of  the  multitude! 


GETTING  UP  ON  COLD  MORNINGS 

J.  H.  Leigh  Hunt  (1784-1859):  Essays 

An  Italian  author — Giulio  Cordara,  a  Jesuit — has 
written  a  poem  upon  insects,  which  he  begins  by  insisting 
that  those  troublesome  and  abominable  Uttle  animals 
were  created  for  our  amioyance,  and  that  they  were 
certainly  not  inhabitants  of  Paradise.  We  of  the  north 
may  dispute  this  piece  of  theology;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  clear  as  the  snow  on  the  house-tops,  that 
Adam  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  shaving;  and 
that  when  Eve  walked  out  of  her  delicious  bower,  she 
did  not  step  upon  ice  three  inches  thick. 

Some  people  say  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  get  up  of 
a  cold  morning.  You  have  oiUy,  they  tell  you,  to  take 
the  resolution;  and  the  thing  is  done.  This  may  be 
very  true;  just  as  a  boy  at  school  has  only  to  taJce  a 
flogging,  and  the  thing  is  over.  But  we  have  not  at 
all  made  up  our  minds  upon  it;  and  we  find  it  a  very 
pleasant  exercise  to  discuss  the  matter,  candidly,  before 
we  get  up.  This  at  least  is  not  idling,  though  it  may 
be  lying.  It  affords  an  excellent  answer  to  those  who 
ask  how  lying  in  bed  can  be  indulged  in  by  a  reason- 
ing being — a  rational  creature.  How?  Why  with  the 
argument  calmly  at  work  in  one's  head,  and  the  clothes 
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over  one's  shoulder.    Oh— it  is  a  fine  way  of  spending 
a  sensible,  impartial  half-hour. 

If  these  people  would  be  more  charitable,  they  would 
get  on  with  their  argument  better.  But  they  are  apt  to 
reason  so  ill,  and  to  assert  so  dogmatically,  that  one 
could  wish  to  have  them  stand  round  one's  bed  of  a 
bitter  morning,  and  lie  before  their  face."^,  They  ought 
to  hear  both  sides  of  the  bed,  the  inside  and  out.  If 
they  cannot  entertain  themselves  with  their  own 
thoughts  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
those  who  can.  If  their  will  is  never  pulled  aside  by  the 
enticing  arms  of  imagination,  so  much  the  luckier  for 
the  sta^e-coachman. 

Candid  inquiries  into  one's  decumbency,  besides  the 
greater  or  less  privileges  to  be  allowed  a  man  in  pro- 
portion to  his  ability  of  keepmg  early  hours,  the  work 
given  his  facilities,  etc.,  will  at  least  concede  their  due 
merits  to  such  representations  as  the  following.  In  the 
first  place,  says  the  injured  but  calm  appealer,  I  have 
been  warm  all  night,  and  find  my  sjrstem  in  a  state 
perfectly  suitable  to  a  warm-blooded  animal.  To  get 
out  of  this  state  into  the  cold,  besides  the  inharmonious 
and  uncritical  abruptness  of  the  transition,  is  so  un- 
natural to  such  a  creature,  that  the  poets,  refining  upon 
the  tortures  of  the  damned,  make  one  of  their  greatest 
agonies  consist  in  being  suddenly  transported  from  heat 
to  cold,— from  fire  to  ice.  They  are  "haled"  out  of 
their  "beds,"  says  Milton,  by  "harpy-footed  furies," 
— ^fellows  who  come  to  call  them.  On  my  first  move- 
ment towards  the  anticipation  of  getting  up,  I  find  that 
such  parts  of  the  sheets  and  bolster  as  are  exposed  to 
the  air  of  the  room,  are  stone-cold.  On  opening  ray  eyes, 
the  first  thing  that  meets  them  is  my  own  brealii  rolling 
forth,  as  if  in  the  open  air,  like  smoke  out  of  a  cottage 
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chimney.  Think  of  this  aymptom.  Then  I  turn  myeves 
sideways  and  see  the  window  all  frozen  over.  Thmk 
of  that.  Then  the  servant  comes  in.  "  It  is  very  cold 
this  morning,  is  it  not?"— "Very  cold,  sir."—  Very 
cold  indeed,  isn't  it?"  — "Very  cold  indeed,  sir."  — 
"More  than  usually  so,  isn't  it.  even  for  this  weather?" 
(Here  the  servant  s  wit  and  good-nature  are  put  to  a 
considerable  test,  and  the  inquirer  Ues  cm  thorns  for 
the  answer.)  "Why,  sir  ...  I  think  it  is."  (Good 
creature!  There  is  not  a  better,  or  more  truth-telling 
servant  going.)  "I  must  rise,  however — get  me  some 
warm  water.  '—Here  comes  a  fine  interval  between  the 
departure  of  the  servant  and  the  arrival  of  the  hot  water; 
during  which,  of  course,  it  is  of  "no  use"  to  get  up. 
The  hot  water  comes.  "Is  it  quite  hot?"— "Yes,  sir." 
— "Perhaps  too  hot  for  shaving:  I  must  wait  a  little?" 
—"No,  sir;  it  will  just  do."  (There  is  an  over-nice 
propriety  sometimes,  an  officious  zeal  of  virtue,  a  little 
troublesome.)  "Oh — the  shirt — ^you  must  air  my  clean 
shirt; — ^linen  gets  verr  damp  this  weather." — "Yes, 
sir."  Here  another  delicious  five  minutes.  A  knock  at 
the  door.  "Oh,  the  shirt — very  well.  My  stockings 
— I  think  the  stockings  had  better  be  aired  too." — 
"Very  well,  sir."— Here  another  interval.  At  length 
everything  is  ready,  except  m5rself.  I  now,  continues 
our  incumbent  (a  happy  word,  by  the  bye,  for  ^  mtry 
vicar) — I  now  cannot  help  thinking  a  good  u^^.— who 
can? — upon  the  unnecessary  and  villainous  custom  of 
shaving:  it  is  a  thing  so  unmanly  (here  I  nestle  clouer) 
— so  effeminate  (here  I  recoil  from  an  uiducky  step 
into  the  colder  part  of  the  bed). — Ho  wonder  that  the 
Queen  of  France  took  part  with  the  rebels  against  the 
degenerate  king,  her  husband,  who  first  affronted  her 
smooth  visage  with  a  face  like  her  own.    The  Emperor 
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Julian  never  showed  the  luxuriancy  of  his  geahit  to 
better  advantage  than  in  reviving  the  flowing  beard. 
Look  at  Cardinal  Bcmbo's  picture— at  Michael  Angeb's 
—  at  Titian's— at  Shakespeare's  —  at  Fletcher's— at 
Spenser's— at  Chaucer's— at  Alfred's— at  Plato's— I 
could  name  a  great  man  for  every  tick  of  my  watch. — 
Look  at  the  Turks,  a  grave  and  otiose  people.— Think 
of  Haroun  Al  Raschid  and  Bed-ridden  Hassan.— Think 
of  Wortley  Montagu,  the  worthy  son  of  his  mother,  a 
man  above  the  prejudice  of  his  time. — Look  at  the 
Persian  gentlemen,  whom  one  is  ashamed  of  meeting 
about  the  suburbs,  their  dress  and  appearance  are 
so  much  finer  than  our  own.— Lastly,  think  of  the 
razor  itself— how  totally  opposed  to  every  sensation 
of  bed— how 'cold,  how  edgy,  how  hard!  how  utterly 
different  from  anything  like  the  warm  and  cirdfaig 
amplitude,  which 

Sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Add  to  this,  benumbed  fingers,  which  may  help  you  to 
cut  ycurself,  a  quivering  body,  a  frozen  towel,  and  a 
ewer  full  of  ice;   and  he  that  says  there  is  nothing  to 
oppose  in  all  this,  only  shows,  at  any  rate,  that  he  has 
no  merit  in  opposing  it. 
Thomson  the  poet,  who  exclaims  in  his  Seasons: 
Falsely  luxurious!  Will  not  man  awake ? 
used  to  lie  in  bed  till  noon,  because  he  said  he  had  no 
motive  in  getting  up.    He  could  imagine  the  good  of 
rising;  but  then  he  could  also  imagine  the  good  of  lying 
still;  and  his  exclamation,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  made 
upon  summer-time,  not  winter.    We  must  proportion 
the  argument  to  the  individual  character.    A  money- 
getter  may  be  drawn  out  of  his  bed  by  three  and  four 
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pence;  but  this  will  not  soiiice  for  a  student.  A  proud 
man  may  say.  "What  shall  I  think  of  mvself,  if  I  don't 
get  up?''  but  the  more  humble  one  will  be  content  to 
waive  this  prodigious  notion  of  himself,  out  of  respect 
to  his  kindly  bed.  The  mechanical  man  ^all  get  up 
without  any  ado  at  all;  and  so  shaJ  the  barometer. 
An  ingenious  Her  in  bed  will  find  hard  matter  of  dt»- 
cussion  even  on  the  score  of  health  and  longevity.  He 
will  ask  us  for  our  proofs  and  precedents  of  the  ill  effects 
uf  lying  later  in  cold  weather;  and  sophisticate  much 
on  the  advantages  of  an  even  temperature  of  body; 
of  the  natural  propensity  (pretty  universal)  to  have 
one's  way;  and  of  the  animals  that  roll  themselves  up. 
and  sleep  all  the  winter.  As  to  longevity,  he  will  ask 
whether  the  longest  life  is  of  necessity  the  best;  and 
whether  Holbom  is  the  handsomest  street  in  London. 
We  only  know  of  one  confounding,  not  to  say  con- 
founded argument,  fit  to  overturn  the  huge  luxury,  the 
"enormous  bliss,"  of  the  Wee  in  question.  A  her  in 
bed  may  be  allowe^  to  profess  a  disinterested  indiffer- 
ence for  his  health  or  longevity;  but  while  he  is  showing 
the  reasonableness  of  consulting  his  own  or  one  pe^'son's 
comfort,  he  must  admit  the  proportionate  claim  of 
more  than  one;  and  the  best  way  to  deal  with  him  is 
this,  especially  for  a  lady;  for  we  earnestly  recommend 
the  use  of  that  sex  on  such  occasions,  if  not  somewhat 
ov^-persuasive ;  since  extremes  have  an  awkward  knack 
of  meeting.  First  then,  admit  all  the  ingeniousness  of 
what  he  .ys,  telling  liim  that  the  bar  has  been  deprived 
of  an  excellent  lawyer.  Then  look  at  him  in  the  most 
good-natured  manner  in  the  world,  with  a  mixture  of 
assent  and  appeal  in  your  countenance  and  tell  him 
that  you  are  waiting  breakfast  for  him;  that  you  never 
like  to  breakfast  without  him;    that  you  really  want 
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It  too;  that  the  lervants  want  thdn;  that  you  •k^ij 
not  know  how  to  get  the  house  into  order,  unless  he 
rises;  and  that  you  are  sore  he  would  do  things  twenty 
times  worse,  even  than  getting  out  of  his  warm  bed.  to 
put  them  all  into  good  humour  and  a  state  of  comfort. 
Then,  after  having  said  this,  throw  in  the  comparatively 
mdifierent  matter,  to  Mm,  about  his  health;  but  tell 
him  that  it  is  no  indifferent  matter  to  you;  that  the 
sight  of  his  iUness  makes  more  people  ,'  iffer  than  one; 
but  that  if.  nevertheless,  he  really  does  feel  so  very 

sle«>y  and  so  very  much  refreshed  by Yet  stay; 

we  hardly  know  whether  the  frailty  of  a Yes.  ves; 

say  that  too,  especially  if  you  say  it  with  sincerity; 
for  if  the  weakness  of  human  nature  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  vis  inertia  on  the  other,  should  lead  him 
to  take  advantage  of  it  once  or  twice,  good-liumoor 
and  sincerity  form  an  irresistible  jvnction  at  last; 
and  are  still  better  and  wanner  things  than  pillows 
and  blankets. 

0th*"-  little  helps  of  appeal  may  be  thrown  in,  as 
occasion  re<juires.  You  may  tell  a  lover,  for  instance, 
that  lying  m  bed  makes  people  corpulent;  a  father, 
that  you  wish  him  to  complete  the  fine  manly  example 
he  sets  his  children;  a  lady,  that  she  will  injure  her 
Lkx>m  or  her  shape,  which  M.  or  W.  admires  so  much; 
and  a  student  or  artist,  that  he  is  always  so  glad  to  have 
dcme  a  good  day's  work,  in  his  best  manner. 

Reader.  And  pray,  Mr.  Indicator,  how  do  you  behave 
yourself  in  this  respect? 

Indie.  Oh,  madam,  perfectly,  of  course;  like  all 
advisers. 

Reader.  Nay,  I  allow  that  you.  mode  of  argument 
does  not  look  quite  so  suspicious  as  the  old  way  of 
sermonising  and   severity,   but   I   have   my  doubts 
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mpedtiUy  from  that  laugh  of  ymin.    If  I  should  look 

in  to-morrow  morning 

ittdie.  Ah,  ratdam,  the  look  in  of  a  face  like  youn 
doet  ansrthing  with  me.  It  shall  fetch  me  up  at  nine, 
if  you  please— m,  I  meant  to  ray. 


GOING  DOWN  WITH  VICTORY 

Thomas  de  Quincey  (1785-1859):    The  English  Mail 
Coach  and  other  Essays 

B(rr  the  grandest  chapter  of  our  experience,  within 
the  whole  mail-coach  service,  was  on  those  occasions 
when  we  went  down  from  London  with  the  r.ews  of 
victory.  A  period  of  about  ten  years  *tretched  from 
Trafalgar  to  Waterloo;  the  second  and  vhird  years  of 
which  period  (1806  and  1807)  were  <x>mparatively 
sterile;  out  the  other  nine  (from  1805  to  1815  inclusively) 
furnished  a  long  succession  of  victories;  the  least  of 
which,  in  such  a  contest  of  Titans,  had  an  inappreciable 
value  of  position  partly  for  its  absolute  interference 
with  the  plans  of  our  enemy,  but  still  more  from  its 
keeping  alike  through  central  Europe  the  sense  of  a 
deep-seated  vulnerability  in  France.  Even  to  tease  the 
coasts  of  our  enemy,  to  mortify  them  by  continual 
blockades,  to  insult  them  by  capturing  if  it  were  but 
a  baubling  schooner  under  the  eyes  of  their  arrogant 
armies,  repeated  from  time  to  time  a  sullen  proclamation 
of  power  lodged  in  one  quarter  to  which  the  hopes  of 
Christendom  turned  in  secret.  How  much  more  loudly 
must  this  proclamation  have  spoken  in  the  audacity 
of  having  bearded  the  dliie  of  their  troops,  and  having 
beaten  them  in  pitched  battles!    Five  years  of  life  it. 
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WM  worth  paying  down  lor  th«  privikfe  of  an  outiidt 
place  on  a  niail-coach,  when  carrying  down  the  flrtt 
tidings  of  any  tuch  event.  And  it  it  to  be  noted  that 
from  our  intolar  situation,  and  the  multitude  of  ou* 
frigates  disposable  for  the  rapid  transmission  of  intelU- 
gencc,  rarely  did  anv  unauthorised  rumour  st«d  away 
a  prelibatiop  from  the  first  aroma  of  the  reguLir  d^ 
spatches.  ilie  government  news  was  genmdly  the 
earliest  news. 

From  eight  p.m.,  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  later, 
imagine  the  mails  assembled  on  parade*  in  Lombaixl 
Street,  where,  at  that  time,  and  nol  in  :>t.  Bfartin's-le- 
Grand,  was  seated  the  General  Post-office.  In  what 
exact  strength  we  mustered  I  do  not  remember;  but, 
from  the  length  of  each  separate  attelage,  we  filled  the 
street,  though  a  long  one,  and  though  we  were  drawn 
up  in  double  file.  On  any  night  the  spectacle  was  b^u- 
tmU.  The  absolute  perfection  of  all  the  appointments 
about  the  carriages  and  the  harness,  their  strength, 
their  brilliant  cleanliness,  their  beautiful  simplicity — 
but.  more  than  al*,  the  royal  magnificence  of  the  horses 
— were  what  migi«t  first  have  fixed  the  attention.  Every 
carriage,  on  every  morning  in  the  year,  wa.«  taken  down 
to  an  official  mn^ector  for  examination — wheels,  axles, 
linchpins,  pole,  glasses,  lamps,  were  all  critically  probed 
and  tested.  Every  part  of  every  carriage  had  been 
cleaned,  every  horse  had  been  groomed,  with  as  much 
rigour  as  if  th^  belonged  to  a  private  gentleman;  and 
that  part  of  the  spectacle  offered  itseu  always.  But 
the  night  before  us  is  a  night  of  victory;  and,  behold  I 
to  the  ordinary  disi>lay,  what  a  heart-shaking  addition! 
— ^horses,  men,  carnages,  aU  are  dressed  in  kurels  «jd 
flowers,  oak-leaves  and  ribbons.  The  guards,  as  being 
offidaUy  his  majesty's  servants,  and  of  the  coachmen 
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nch  M  are  within  the  privilege  of  the  poftt-oAce,  we«r 
the  roytl  liveries  of  ooorte;  and  at  it  it  tumnier  (for 
all  the  Utnd  victories  were  naturally  won  in  ■tinuner). 
they  wear,  on  this  fine  evening,  these  liveries  exposed 
to  view,  without  any  covering  of  upper  coats.  Such  a 
costume,  and  the  elaborate  arrangement  of  the  laurels 
in  their  hats,  dilate  their  heartr  Sy  giving  to  them 
openly  a  personal  connection  with  tne  great  news,  in 
wnich  already  they  have  the  general  interest  of  patriot- 
ism. That  great  national  sentiment  surmounts  and 
queUs  all  sense  of  ordinary  distinctions.  Those  passen- 
gers who  happen  to  be  gentlemen  are  now  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  as  such  except  by  dress;  for  the  usual 
reserve  of  their  manner  in  speaking  to  the  attendants 
has  on  this  night  melted  away.  One  heart,  one  pride, 
one  glory,  connects  every  man  by  the  transcendent 
bond  of  his  national  Mood.  The  spectatots,  who  are 
numerous  beyond  precedent,  express  their  sympathy 
with  thesr  fervent  feelings  by  continual  hurrahs.  Every 
moment  are  shouted  aloud  by  the  post-office  servants, 
and  summoned  to  draw  up,  the  great  ancestral  names 
of  cities  known  to  history  through  a  thousand  years — 
Lincoln,  Winchester,  Portsmouth,  Gloucester,  Oxford. 
Bristol,  Manchester.  York,  Newcastle.  Edinburgh.  Glas- 

Sow,  Perth,  Stirling.  Aberdeen—expressing  the  gran- 
eur  of  the  empire  by  the  antiquity  of  its  towns, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  mail  establishment  by  the 
diffusive  radiation  of  its  separate  missions.  Every 
moment  you  hear  the  thunder  of  lids  locked  down  up<m 
the  mail-bags.  That  sound  to  each  individual  mail  is 
the  signal  for  drawing  off,  which  process  is  the  finest 
part  of  the  entire  spectacle.  Then  come  the  horses  into 
play.  Horses!  can  these  be  horses  that  bound  ofi  with 
the  action  and  gestures  of  leopards?  What  stir! — ^what 
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■M-MIn  (•tnMntt'-miiat  t  thondenag  of  whetbl  — 
whAt  •  trampling  of  hoofel-^what  a  Mmnding  ol  truin- 

Kttt— what  fafewell  chccra  what  redoubling  peali  ol 
othcrly  concratnlation,  connecting  the  name  of  the 
particular  maU—"  Liverpool  for  evert  "—with  the  name 
of  the  particular  victory ~ " Badajos  for  ever!"  or 
"Salamanca  for  evert"  The  hall-olumbcdng  con- 
■dousnett  that,  all  night  long,  and  all  the  next  day 
*i>erhaM  for  even  a  longer  period— many  of  thetc 
maili,  like  fire  racing  along  a  t  -ain  of  gunpowder,  will 
be  kindling  at  every  instant  new  lucceMions  of  burning 
ioy.  <"  an  obecure  effect  of  multiplying  the  victory 
ittelf,  uy  multiplying  to  the  imagination  into  ^ofinity 
the  ttagea  of  its  progressive  diffusion.  A  fiery  airow 
seems  to  be  let  loose,  which  from  that  moment  is  des- 
tined to  travel,  without  intermission,  westwards  for 
three  hundred  miles  —  northwards  for  ^  hundred; 
and  the  sympathy  of  our  Lombard  Street  friends  at 
parting  is  exalted  a  hundredfold  by  a  sort  of  visionary 
sympathy  with  the  yet  shmibering  sympathies  which 
in  so  vast  a  succession  we  are  going  to  awake. 


JACK  HATCH 

Miss  MiTFORD  (1787-1855) :  Our  Village 

All  thL  is  beside  the  purpose.  If  woman  be  a  mutable 
c-eature.  man  is  not.  The  wearers  of  smock-frocks,  ia 
spite  of  the  sameness  of  the  uniform,  are  almost  as 
easily  distinguished  by  an  interested  eye  as  a  flock  of 
sheep  by  the  shepherd,  or  a  pidc  of  hounds  Inr  the 
huntsman;  or.  to  come  to  less  affronting  similes,  the 
members  of  the  Hoii^  <^  C>ommons  by  the  Speaker* 
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or  the  ganUemai  of  tha  btr  bv  Uie  Lord  Chkf  Juitkt' 
Then  k  vary  little  chanfe  in  them  from  eeriy  boyhood. 
"The  child  is  father  to  the  num"  in  more  teniee  than 
€B«.  There  ii  t  constancy  about  them;  they  keep  the 
same  faces,  however  ugly;  the  same  habits,  however 
■tianfe;  the  same  fashions,  however  unfashionablt; 
they  are  in  nothing  new-fangled  Tom  Coper,  for  in- 
stance, man  and  boy.  is  and  luks  been  addicted  to  posies 
—from  the  first  polyanthus  to  the  last  china  rose,  )k 
has  always  a  nosegay  in  his  button-hole;  George 
Simmons  may  be  known  a  mile  off,  by  an  eternal  red 
waistcoat;  Jem  Tanner,  summer  and  winter,  by  the 
■nartest  of  ail  smart  straw  hats;  and  Joel  Brent,  from 
the  day  that  he  left  off  petticoats,  has  always,  in  every 
dress  and  every  situation,  looked  like  a  &tudy  for  a 
painter — ^no  mistaking  him.  Vest  I  know  every  man 
and  boy  of  note  in  the  parish,  with  one  exception — 
ooe  most  singular  exception,  which  "haunts,  and 
startles,  and  waylays"  me  at  every  turn.  I  do  not 
know,  and  I  begin  to  fear  that  I  never  shaU  know, 
Jack  Hatdi. 

The  first  time  I  had  occasion  to  hear  of  this  worthy 
was  on  a  most  melancholy  occurrence.  We  had  lost 
— I  do  not  like  to  talk  about  it.  but  I  cannot  t  I  my 
story  without — we  had  lost  a  cricket  match,  been  beaten, 
and  soundly  too.  by  the  men  oi  Beech-hill,  a  neigh- 
bouring perish.  How  thb  accident  happened,  I  cannot 
very  well  tell;  the  melancholy  fact  is  sufficient.  The 
men  of  Beech-hill,  famous  phiyers,  in  whose  families 
cricket  is  an  hereditary  accomplishment,  challenged 
and  beat  us.  After  our  defeat,  we  b^an  to  comfort 
ourselves  by  endeavouring  to  discover  how  this  mis- 
fortune could  possibly  have  befallen.  Eveiy  one  that 
has  ever  had  a  cold  must  have  experienced  the  great 
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consolation  that  is  derived  from  puzzling  out  the  parti- 
cular act  of  imprudence  from  which  it  sprang;  and  we, 
on  the  same  principle,  found  our  aflSiction  somewhat 
mitigated  by  the  endeavour  to  trace  it  to  its  source. 
One  laid  the  catastrophe  to  the  wind— a  very  common 
scapegoat  in  the  catarrhal  calamity— which  had,  as  it 
were,  played  us  booty,  carrying  our  adversaries'  balls 
ri^ht  and  ours  wrong;  another  laid  it  to  a  certain  catch 
missed  by  Tom  Willis,  by  which  means  Farmer  Thac- 
kum,  the  pnde  and  glory  of  the  Beech-hillers,  had  two 
innmgs;  a  third  to  the  aforesaid  Thackum's  remarkable 
planner  of  bowling,  which  is  circular,  so  to  say— that 
is,  after  taking  aim,  he  makes  a  sort  of  chass6e  on  one 
side,  before  he  deUvers  his  ball,  which  pantomimic 
motion  had  a  great  effect  on  the  nerves  of  our  eleven 
unused  to  such  quadrilling;    a  fourth  imputed  om' 
defeat  to  the  over-civility  of  our  umpire,  George  Gossel- 
tme,  a  sleek,  smooth,  silky,  soft-spoken  person,  who 
stood  with  his  httle  wand  under  his  arm,  smiling  through 
all  our  disasters— the  very  image  of  peace  and  good- 
humour;   whilst  their  umpire.  Bob  Coxe,  a  roystering 
roaring,  buUying  blade,  bounced,  and  hectored,  and 
blustered  from  his  wicket,  with  the  voice  of  a  twelve- 
pounder;   the  fifth  assented  to  this  opinion,  with  some 
extension,  asserting  that  the  universal  impudence  of 
their  side  took  advantage  of  the  meekness  and  modesty 
of  ours— (iV.B.— It  never  occurred  to  our  modesty  that 
they  might    be   the  best  players)  —  which  flattering 
persuasion  appeared  likely  to  prevail,  in  fault  of  a 
better,  when  all  on  a  sudden  the  true  reason  of  our 
defeat  seemed  to  burst  at  once  from  half  a  dozen  voices, 
re-echoed  like  a  chorus  by  all  the  othere:  "It  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  want  of  Jack  Hatch!   How  could 
we  think  of  playing  without  Jack  Hatch!" 
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s  the  first  I  heard  of  him.  My  inquiries  as  to 
this  great  pla3rer  were  received  with  utter  astoni^hinent. 
"Who  is  Jack.-'"  "Noi  know  Jack  Hatch!"  There 
was  no  end  of  the  wonder— "not  to  know  him,  argued 
myself  imknown."  "Jack  Hatch — the  b«t  cricketer 
in  the  parish,  in  the  county,  in  the  country!  Jack 
Hatch,  who  had  got  seven  notches  at  one  hit!  Jack 
Hatch,  who  had  trolled  and  caught  out  a  whole  eleven! 
Jack  Hatch,  who,  besides  these  marvellous  gifts  in 
cricket,  was  the  best  bowler  and  the  best  musician  in 
the  hundred, — could  dance  a  hornpipe  and  a  minuet, 
sing  a  whole  song-book,  bark  like  a  dog,  mew  like  a 
cat,  crow  like  a  cock,  and  go  through  Punch  from 
beginning  to  end!  Not  know  Jack  Hatch! " 

Half-ashamed  of  my  non-acquaintance  with  this 
Admirable  Crichton  of  rural  accompli^ments,  I  deter- 
mined to  find  him  out  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  have 
been  looking  for  him  more  or  less  ever  since. 

The  cricket-ground  and  the  bowling-green  were  of 
course  the  first  places  of  search;    but  he  was  always 

{'ust  gone,  or  not  come,  or  he  was  there  yesterday,  or 
le  is  expected  to-morrow — a  to-morrow  which,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  never  arrives;  —  the  stars  were 
against  me.  Then  I  directed  my  attention  to  his  other 
acquirements;  and  once  followed  a  ballad-singer  half 
a  mile,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  strapping  woman  in  a 
man's  great-coat;  and  another  time  pierced  a  whole 
mob  of  urchins  to  get  at  a  capital  Punch — ^when  behold 
it  was  the  genuine  man  of  puppets,  the  true  squeakery,  the 
"  real  Simon  Pure,"  and  Jack  was  as  much  to  seek  as  ever. 
At  last  I  thought  that  I  had  actually  caught  him, 
and  on  his  own  peculiar  field,  the  cricket-ground.  We 
abound  in  rustic  fun,  and  good-humour,  and  of  course 
in  nicknames.    A  certain  senior  of  fifty,  or  thereabout, 
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for  instance,  of  very  juvenile  habits  and  inclinations, 
who  plays  at  ball,  and  marbles,  and  cricket  with  all 
the  bo3rs  in  the  parish,  and  joins  a  kind  merry  buoyant 
heart  to  an  aspect  somewhat  rough  and  careworn,  has 
no  other  appellation  that  ever  I  heard  but  "Unde"; 
I  don't  think,  if  by  any  strange  chance  he  were  called 
by  it,  that  he  would  know  his  own  name.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  little  stunted  pragmatical  urchin,  son  and  heir 
of  Dick  Jones,  an  absolute  old  man  cut  shorter,  so  slow, 
and  stiff,  and  sturdy,  and  wordy,  passes  universally  1^ 
the  title  of  "Grandfather"— I  have  not  the  least  notion 
that  he  would  answer  to  Dick.  Also  a  slim,  grim-looking, 
white-headed  lad,  whose  hair  w.  bleached,  and  his  skin 
browned  by  the  sun,  till  he  is  as  hideous  as  an  Indian 
idol,  goes,  good  lack!  by  the  pastoral  misnomer  of  the 
"Gentle  Shepherd."  Oh,  manes  of  Allan  Ramsay!  the 
Gentle  Shepherd! 

Another  youth,  regular  at  cricket,  but  never  seen 
«ccept  then,  of  unknown  parish  and  parentage,  and 
singular  uncouthness  of  person,  dress,  and  demeanour, 
rou^  as  a  badger,  ragged  as  a  colt,  and  sour  as  verjuice, 
was  known,  far  more  appropriately,  by  the  cognomen  of 
"Oddity."  Him,  in  my  secret  soul,  I  pitched  on  for 
Jack  Hatch.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  had  in  the  one  case 
a  man  without  a  name,  and  in  the  other  a  name  without 
a  man,  to  have  fotmd  these  component  parts  of  in- 
dividuality meet  in  the  same  person,  to  have  made  the 
man  to  fit  the  name,  and  the  name  fit  the  man,  would 
have  been  as  prett  a  way  of  solving  two  enigmas  at 
once  as  hath  been  heard  of  since  CEdipus  his  day.  But 
beades  the  obvious  convenience  and  suitability  of  this 
belief,  I  had  divers  other  corroborating  reasons.  Oddity 
was  young,  so  was  Jack;— Oddity  came  up  the  hill 
from  leeward,  so  must  Jack; — Oddity  was  a  capital 
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cricketer,  so  was  Jack;— Oddity  did  not  play  in  our 
unlucky  Beech-hill  match,  neither  did  Jack; — and  last 
of  all,  Oddity's  name  was  Jack,  a  fact  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  ascertain  from  a  pretty  damsel  who  walked 
up  with  him  to  the  ground  one  evening,  and  who,  on 
seeing  him  bowl  out  Tom  Coper,  could  not  help  ex- 
dainung  in  soliloquy,  as  she  stood  a  few  yards  behind 
us,  looking  on  with  all  her  heart,  "Well  done,  Jack!" 
That  moment  built  up  all  my  hopes;  the  next  knocked 
them  down.  I  thought  I  had  clutched  him.  but  willing 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  turned  to  my  pretty 
neighbour  (Jack  Hatch  too  had  a  sweetheart),  and  said 
in  a  ton'"  half  affirmative,  half  interrogatory,  "That 
young  mail  who  plays  so  well  is  Jack  iStch?" — "No, 
-oa'am,  Jack  Bolton!"  and  Jack  Hatch  remained  still 
a  sound,  a  name,  a  mockery. 

Well!  at  last  I  ceased  to  look  for  him,  and  might 
possibly  have  forgotten  my  curiosity,  had  not  every 
week  produced  some  circumstance  to  relumine  that 
active  female  passion. 

I  seemed  beset  by  his  name,  and  his  presence,  invisibly 
as  it  were.  Will-o'-the-wisp  is  nothing  to  him;  Puck, 
in  that  famous  Midsummer  Dream,  was  a  quiet  goblin 
compared  to  Jack  Hatch.  He  haunts  one  in  dark  places. 
The  fiddler,  whose  merry  tones  come  ringing  across  the 
orchard  in  a  winter's  night  from  Farmer  White's  bam, 
setting  the  whole  village  a-dancin,  ,  is  Jack  Hatch. 
The  whistle,  who  trudges  homeward  at  di^  up  Kibe  ^ 
lane,  out-piping  the  nightingale,  in  her  own  month  of 
May,  is  Jade  Hatch.  And  tiie  indefatigable  learner  of 
the  bassoon,  whose  drone,  all  last  hanrest,  might  be 
heard  in  the  twilight,  issuing  from  the  sexton's  dwell- 
ing on  the  Little  Lea,  "maldng  night  hideous,"  that 
iniquitous  practiser  is  Jack  Hatch. 
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The  name  meets  me  all  mamier  of  ways.  I  have  teen 
it  in  the  newspaper  for  a  prize  of  pinks;  and  on  the 
back  of  a  warrant  on  the  charge  of  poachins  ;~iV.fi.  the 
constable  had  my  luck,  and  could  not  find  the  culprit, 
otherwise  I  might  have  had  some  chance  of  seeing 
him  on  that  occasion.  Things  the  most  remote  and 
discrepant  issue  in  Jack  Hatch.  He  caught  Dame 
Wheeler's  souirrel;  the  magpie  at  the  Rose  owes  to 
him  the  half-dozen  phrases  with  which  he  astounds 
and  delights  the  passers-by;  the  very  dog  Tero— an 
animal  of  singular  habits,  who  sojourns  occasionally 
at  half  the  houses  in  the  village,  making  each  his  home 
tiJl  he  is  affronted— Tero  himself,  best  and  ugliest  of 
finders — a  mongrel  compounded  of  terrier,  cur,  and 
spaniel — ^Tero,  most  remarkable  of  ugly  dogs,  inasmuch 
as  he  constantly  squints,  and  ccnmionly  goes  on  three 
legs,  holding  up  first  one,  and  then  the  other,  out  of 
a  sort  of  quaorupedal  economy  to  ease  those  useful 
members — ^Tero  hunself  is  said  to  beloiig  of  right  and 
origin  to  Jack  Hatch. 

Everywhere  that  name  meets  me.  'Twas  but  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  I  heard  him  asked  in  church,  and  a 
day  or  two  afterwards  I  saw  the  tail  of  the  wedding 
procession,  the  little  lame  clerk  handing  the  bridemaid, 
and  a  girl  from  the  Rose  running  after  them  with  pipes, 
passing  by  our  house.  Nay,  this  very  morning,  some 
one  was  speaking— Dead!  what  dead?  Jack  Hatch 
dead?~a  name,  a  shadow,  a  Jack-o'-LantemI  Can 
Jack  Hatch  die?  Hath  he  the  property  of  mortality? 
Can  the  bell  toll  for  him?  Yes!  there  is  the  coffin  and 
the  pall— all  that  I  shall  ever  see  of  him  is  there  I— 
There  are  his  comrades  following  in  decent  sorrow — 
and  the  poor  pretty  bride,  leaning  on  the  little  clerk. 
—My  search  is  over— Jack  Hatch  is  dead! 
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THE  ARABS 

Thomas  Carlylb  (1705-1881):  On  Heron,  Hero- 
Worskip  and  the  Heroic  in  History 

These  Arabs  Mahomet  was  bom  among  are  certainly 
a  notable  people.  Their  country  itself  is  notable;  the 
fit  habitation  for  such  a  race.  Savage  inaccessible  rock- 
mountains,  great  grim  deserts,  alternating  with  beau- 
tiful strips  of  verdure:  wherever  water  is,  there  is 
greenness,  beauty;  odoriferous  balm-shrubs,  date-trees, 
nranldncense-trees.  Consider  that  wide  waste  horizon  of 
sand,  empty,  silent,  like  a  sand-sea,  dividing  habitable 
place  from  habitable.  You  are  ail  alone  there,  left 
alone  with  the  Universe;  by  day  a  fierce  sun  blazing 
down  on  it  with  intolerable  radiance;  by  night  the 
great  deep  Heaven  with  its  stars.  Sudi  a  country  is  fit 
for  a  swift-handed,  deep-hearted  race  of  men.  There 
is  something  most  agile,  active,  and  yet  most  mecU- 
tative,  enthusiastic  in  the  Arab  character.  The  Persians 
are  called  the  French  of  the  East,  we  will  call  the  Arabs 
Oriental  Italians.  A  gifted  noble  people;  a  people  of 
wild  strong  feelings,  and  of  iron  restraint  over  these: 
the  characteristic  of  noblemindedness,  of  genius.  The 
wild  Bedouin  welcomes  the  stranger  to  his  tent,  as  one 
having  right  to  all  that  is  there;  were  it  lus  worst 
enemy,  he  will  slay  his  foal  to  treat  him,  wiU  serve  him 
with  sacred  hospitality  for  three  days,  will  set  nim  fairly 
on  his  way; — and  then,  by  another  law  as  sacred,  kiU 
him  if  he  can.  In  words  too,  as  in  action.  They  are  not 
a  loquacious  people,  tadtum  rather;  but  eloquent, 
gifted  when  they  do  speak.  An  earnest  truthful  kind  of 
men.    They  axe,  as  we  kntjw,  of  Jewish  kinched:    but 
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with  that  deadly  terrible  earnestness  of  the  Jews  they 
teem  to  combine  something  graceful,  brilliant,  which 
is  not  Jewish.  They  had  "Poetic  contests"  among 
them  ^fore  the  tune  of  Mahomet.  Sale  says,  at  Ocadh 
in  the  South  of  Arabia,  there  were  yearly  fairs,  and  there,' 
When  the  merchandising  was  done,  Poets  sang  for  prizes: 
—the  wild  people  gathered  to  hear  that. 

One  Jewish  quaUty  these  Arabs  manifest;    the  out- 
come of  many  or  of  all  high  qualities;   what  we  may 
call  religiosity.     From  of  old  they  had  been  realous 
workers,  according  to  their  light.   They  worshipped  the 
stars,  as  Sabeans;    worshipped  many  natural  objects, 
—recognised  them  as  symbols,  immediate  manifesta- 
tions, of  the  Maker  of  Nature.    It  was  wrong;  and  yet 
not  whoUy  wrong.    All  God's  works  are  stiU  in  a  sense 
symbols  of  God     Do  we  not,  as  I  urged,  still  account 
It  a  merit  to  recognise  a  certain  inexhaustible  signifi- 
cance,   'poetic  beauty"  as  we  name  it,  in  aU  natural 
objects  whatsoever?   A  man  is  a  poet,  and  honoured, 
for  doing  that,  ^  speaking  or  singing  it,— a  kind  of 
diluted  worship.  They  had  many  Prophets,  these  Arabs; 
Teachers  each  to  his  tribe,  each  according  to  the  light 
he  had.  But  indeed,  have  we  not  from  of  old  the  noblest 
of  proofs,  stiU  palpable  to  every  one  of  us,  of  what 
devoutness  and  noblemindedness  had  dwelt  in  these 
rustic  thoughtful  peoples?   BibUcal  critics  seem  agreed 
^at  our  own  Book  of  Job  was  written  in  that  region  of 
the  world.   I  call  that,  apart  from  all  theories  about  it, 
one  of  the  grandest  things  ever  written  with  pen.    One 
feels,  mdeed,  as  if  it  were  not  Hebrew;   such  a  noble 
umversaUty,  different  from  noble  patriotism  or  sect- 
arianism, reigns  in  it.    A  noble  Book;  aU  men's  Book' 
It  is  our  first,  oldest  statement  of  the  never-endiri 
Problem,— man's  destiny,  and  God's  ways  with  him  hS 
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in  this  earth.  And  all  in  such  free  flowing  outlines; 
grand  in  its  sincerity,  in  its  simplicity;  m  its  epic 
melody,  and  repose  of  reconcilement.  There  is  the 
seeing  eye,  the  mildly  understanding  heart.  So  irm 
ev«r3rwhere;  true  eyesight  and  vision  for  all  things; 
material  things  no  less  than  spiritual;  the  Horse, — 
"hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder?" — he 
"laughs  at  the  shaking  of  the  spear!"  Such  Uving 
likenesses  were  never  since  drawn.  Sublime  sorrow, 
sublime  reconciliation:  oldest  choral  melody  as  of  the 
heart  of  mankind; — so  soft,  and  great;  as  the  summer 
midnight,  as  the  world  with  its  seas  and  stars  I  There 
is  nothing  written,  I  think,  in  the  Bible  or  out  of  it, 
of  equal  Uterary  merit. — 

To  the  idolatrous  Arabs  one  of  the  most  ancient 
universal  objects  of  worship  was  that  Black  Stone,  still 
kept  in  the  building  called  Caabah  at  Mecca.  Diodorus 
Siculus  mentions  this  Caabah  in  a  way  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, as  the  oldest,  most  honoured  temple  in  his  time ; 
diat  is,  some  half-century  before  our  Era.  Silvestre  de 
Sacy  says  there  is  some  likelihood  that  the  Black  Stone 
is  an  aeroUte.  In  that  case,  some  one  might  see  it  fall 
out  of  Heaven!  It  stands  now  beside  the  Well  Zerazem; 
the  Caabah  is  built  over  both.  A  well  is  in  all  places  a 
beautiful  affecting  object,  gushing  out  hke  life  from 
the  hard  earth ; — still  more  so  in  these  hot  dry  countries, 
where  it  is  the  first  condition  of  being.  The  Well  Zemzem 
has  its  name  from  the  bubbling  sound  of  the  waters, 
xem-zem;  they  think  it  is  the  well  which  Hagar  found 
with  her  little  Ishmael  in  the  wilderness:  the  aerolite 
and  it  have  been  sacred  now,  and  had  a  Caabah  over 
them,  for  thousands  of  vears.  A  curious  object,  that 
Caabah!  There  it  stands  at  this  hour,  in  the  black 
dotii-covering  the  Sultan  sends  it  3rearly ;  "  twenty-teven 
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cwWti  Wfh";  with  drcuit.  with  double  dmiit  ol 
pillan.  with  fettoon-rowi  of  Umpe  and  quaint  orna- 
rnenU:  the  lamps  will  be  lighted  again  this  night,— 
to  ghttcr  again  under  the  stare.  An  authentic  fragment 
of  the  oldest  past.  It  is  the /C^WoA  of  aU  Moslem:  from 
Delhi  all  onwards  to  Morocco,  the  eyes  of  innumenble 
pmring  men  are  turned  towards  it,  five  times,  this  day 
and  all  days:  one  of  the  notablest  centres  in  the 
Habitation  of  Men. 


FREDERIC  THE  GREAT 

Lord  Macaulay  (1800-1859):  Essays 

But  the  mind  of  Frederic  William  was  so  ill  regulated, 
that  all  his  inclinations  became  passions,  and  all  his 
passions  partook  of  the  character  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual disease.  His  parsimony  degenerated  inci  sordid 
avance.  His  taste  for  miUtary  pomp  and  order  became 
a  mama,  like  that  of  a  Dutch  burgomaster  for  tulips 
?/L^*^  ^^  *  member  of  the  Roxburghe  Club  for  Caxtons! 
While  the  envoys  of  the  court  of  Berlin  were  in  a  state 
of  such  squaUd  poverty  as  moved  the  laughter  of  foreign 
capitals.  whUe  the  food  placed  before  the  princes  smd 
prmcesses  of  the  blood-royal  of  Prussia  was  too  scanty 
to  appease  hunger,  and  so  bad  that  even  hunger  loathed 
It,  no  pnce  was  thought  too  extravagant  for  tall  recruits. 
The  ambition  of  the  king  was  to  form  a  brigade  of  giants 
and  every  country  was  ransacked  by  his  agents  for 
men  above  the  ordiinary  stature.  These  researches  were 
not  confined  to  Europe.  No  head  that  towered  above 
the  crowd  in  the  bazaars  of  Aleppo,  of  Cairo,  or  of  Surat 
could  escape  the  crimps  of  Frederic  William.      One 
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Iririmuui  toon  than  myoi  feet  hii^h,  who  wai  picked 
np  in  London  by  the  Prusiian  ambueador,  received 
a  bounty  of  near  thirteen  hundred  pounds  iterling, 
very  much  more  than  the  ambassador's  salary.  Thn 
extravagance  was  the  more  alMurd,  because  a  stout 
vouth  of  five  feet  eight,  who  might  have  been  procured 
for  a  few  dollars,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  a 
much  more  valuable  soldier.  But  to  Frederic  William, 
this  huge  Irishman  was  what  a  brass  Otho,  or  a  Vinegar 
Bible,  is  to  a  collector  of  a  different  kind. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  main  end  of  Frederic 
William's  administration  was  to  have  a  great  military 
force,  though  his  reign  forms  an  important  epoch  in 
the  histoiy  of  military  discipline,  and  though  Yas  domi- 
nant passion  was  the  love  of  military  display,  he  was  yet 
one  of  the  most  pacific  of  princes.  We  are  afraid  that 
his  aversion  to  war  was  not  the  effect  of  humanity,  but 
was  merely  one  of  his  thousand  whims.  His  feeling 
about  his  troops  seems  to  have  resembled  a  miser's 
feeling  about  his  money.  He  loved  to  collect  them,  to 
count  them,  to  see  them  increase ;  but  he  could  not  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  break  in  upon  the  precious  hoard.  He 
looked  forward  to  some  future  time  when  his  Patagonian 
battalions  were  to  drive  hostile  infantry  before  them 
like  sheep;  but  this  future  time  was  always  receding; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  if  his  life  had  been  prolong^ 
thirty  years,  his  superb  army  would  never  have  seen 
any  Larder  service  than  a  sham  fight  'n  the  fields  near 
Berlin.  But  the  great  military  means  which  he  had 
collected  were  destined  to  be  employed  by  a  spirit  fa^ 
more  daring  and  inventive  than  his  own. 

Frederic,  sumamed  the  Great,  son  of  Frederic  William, 
was  bom  in  January  17x2.  It  may  safely  be  {»onouno»l 
that  he  had  received  from  nature  a  strong  and  sharp 
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WBd«tMdiM.  «jid  t  rapt  ftrnm^ 

JhrofwUI.  Ai  to  the  other  p4it«  of  Wi  cEirKter  itk 

S!;  .1!!^  Pf "^"^  *^****^"»  ''*'««  compared  with  ISi 

arbitrmry  power  had  made  him  frightfuUy  lavm^^S 
««5  «>"»t»ntKr  vented  itself  to  ri/ht  aid  WtT^iunS 

h^^      aH  i^J'u"***  '  **2y  »n  *»»«  street,  he  n^ 

Wi^Te  rev!S:r/"  ''^  **  the  soldier.,  he  adm<^. 
2«!u,  :^  reverend  genUeman  to  betake  himself  to 
rtudy  and  pray«-.  anS  enforced  this  pious  ad^  bv  a 
•ound  caning,  administer^  on  the  spSt    But  k  W^iS 

fe^d^^  1^"*  ^^"^  most  imre^nibirLS 
oH^T  ^  ^^  ^*»  ^^'  "^  h«  th«  most  execraWe 
of  fiends  a  ctom  between  Moloch  and  Puck.  HUmo 
Frederic  and  ids  daughter  Wilhelmina.  aftemaS 
^12I!':?K-  ^'  ^*^**^'  were  in  an  e^i^  ^^ 
^jects  of  lus aversion.  His  own  mhid  ^vaJmlcuIti^ted 
He  despised  Uterature.    He  hated  infidals.  paSsuTaS 

what  they  differed  from  each  other.  The  business  of 
hfe,  according  to  him,  was  to  driU  and  to  bfdrtUeA 
The  relations  suited  to  a  prince,  were  to  ^t  b  aS^ 
nu^  rS  ??  "™°*^'.  to  sip  Swedish  beer  between^ 

S^  a  r^bb^'^A  1%^^7a  ^^^S'^^^  for  three  haS 
pence  a  rubber,  to  killwild  hogs,  and  to  shoot  partridge, 
by  the  thousand.     The  prince  royal  showe<fUt5toS 
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cHnatkm  eithtr  for  the  Ecrioui  employmanU  or  lor  the 
■mtnemenU  oi  hie  father.  He  ihirW  the  duties  of  the 
parade;  he  detested  the  fume  of  tobacco;  he  had  no 
taste  either  for  backgammon  or  for  rtoll  sports.  He 
had  an  exquisite  ear,  and  pcrfonned  skilfully  tm  the 
flute.  His  earliest  instructors  had  been  French  refugees, 
and  they  had  awakened  in  him  a  strong  passion  for 
French  literature  and  French  society.  Frederic  William 
regarded  these  tastes  as  effeminate  and  contemptible, 
andp  by  abuse  and  persecution,  made  them  stUt  stronger. 
Things  became  worse  when  the  prince  royal  attained 
that  time  of  Ufe  at  which  the  great  revolution  in  the 
human  mind  and  body  takes  place.  He  wan  guilty  of 
mme  youthful  indiscretions,  which  no  good  and  wise 
MTvnt  world  regard  with  severity.  At  a  later  period 
he  was  accused,  truly  or  falsely,  of  vices  from  which 
History  averts  her  eyes,  and  which  even  Satire  blushes 
to  name»  vices  such  that,  to  borrow  the  energetic 
language  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  "the  depraved 
nature  of  man,  which  of  itself  carrieth  man  to  all  other 
sin,  abhorreth  them."  But  the  offences  of  his  youth 
were  not  characterised  by  any  peculiar  turpitude.  They 
excited,  however,  transports  of  rage  in  the  king,  who 
hated  all  faults  except  those  to  which  he  was  himself 
inclined,  and  who  conceived  that  he  made  ample  atone- 
ment to  Heaven,  for  his  brutality,  by  holding  the  softer 
passions  in  detesUtion.  The  pnnce  royal,  too,  was  not 
one  of  those  who  are  content  to  take  their  religion  on 
trust.  He  asked  puzzling  questions,  and  brought  forward 
arguments  which  seemed  to  savour  of  something  different 
from  pure  Lutheranism.  The  king  suspected  that  his 
son  was  indined  to  be  a  heretic  of  some  sort  or  other, 
whether  Calvinist  or  Atheist  his  majesty  did  not  very 
well  know.  The  ordinary  mahgnity  of  Frederic  William 
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WM  \md  cnoii|li.    He  now  thouaht  nnUnity  a  part  ol 
hii  duty  At  A  Chrifttian  man,  andall  Um  oonadmt  that 
ba  had  ttftmulatad  hit  hatred.    The  fliita  waa  broken: 
the  French  books  were  tent  out  of  the  palace*    the 
prince  waa  kicked  and  cudgelled,  and  pulled  by  the 
hair.    At  dinner  the  platet  were  hurled  at  his  head: 
•ometimes  he  was  restricted  to  bread  and  water:  some- 
times he  was  forced  to  swallow  food  so  nauseous  that 
he  onUd  not  keep  it  on  his  stomach.    Once  his  father 
knocked  him  down,  dragged  him  along  the  floor  to  a 
window,  and  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  strang- 
ling him  with  the  cord  of  the  curtain.    The  queen,  for 
the  crime  oh  not  wishing  to  see  her  son  murdered,  was 
subjected  to  the  grossest  indignities.     The  Princess 
Wilhehnina,  who  took  her  brother's  pari,  was  treated 
alTiOst  as  ill  as  Mrs.  Brownrigg's  apprentices.    Driven 
t.»  despair,   the  unhappy  youth  tried  to  run  away, 
liien  the  fury  of  the  old  tyrant  rose  to  madness.    The 
prince  was  an  officer  in  the  army:  his  flight  was  there- 
fore desertion;    and.  in  the  moral  code  of  Frederic 
WilUam,    desertion   was    the   highest   of   ah   uLnes. 
"Desertion,"  says  this  royal  theologian,  in  one  of  his 
half-crazy  letters,  "is  from  hell.     It  is  a  work  of  the 
children  of  the  Devil.    No  child  of  God  could  possibly 
be  «uilty  of  it."    An  accompUce  of  the  prince,  rn^te 
of  the  reconmiendation  of  a  court-mariuU,  was  merei- 
lessly  put  to  death.   It  seemed  probable  that  the  prince 
himself  would  suffer  the  same  fate.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  intercession  of  the  States  of  Holland,  of  tlie 
Kings  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  saved  the  House  of  Brandenburg  from  the 
stain  of  an  unnatural  murder.    After  m0n&  of  cruel 
suspense.  Frederic  learned  that  his  life  would  be  qwxed. 
He  remained,  however,  long  a  prisoner;  but  he  was  not 
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on  that  •ccoant  to  be  pitied.  He  found  in  his  nolen 
%  tendemew  which  he  had  nc'/er  found  in  his  tether; 
his  table  wai  not  tumptuous,  but  he  had  wholesome 
food  in  sufficient  ouaniity  to  appease  hunger:  he  could 
read  the  HtmuuU  without  betnc  kicked,  and  could 
plav  on  his  flute  without  having  it  broken  over  his  head, 
when  hki  confinement  terminated  he  was  a  man.  He 
had  nearly  completed  hit  twenty-ftrst  year,  and  could 
scarcely  be  kept  much  longer  under  the  restraints  which 
had  made  his  boyhood  miserable.  Suffering  had  matured 
his  understanding,  while  it  had  hardened  nis  heart  and 
soured  his  temper.  He  had  learnt  self-command  and 
dissimulation;  lie  affected  to  conform  to  some  of  his 
father's  views,  and  submissively  accepted  a  wife,  who 
was  a  wife  only  in  name,  from  his  father's  hand.  He 
also  served  with  credit,  though  without  any  opportunity 
of  ac^uirii^  brilliant  distinction,  under  the  command 
of  Pnnce  £ugene.  during  a  campaign  marked  by  no 
extraordinary  events.  He  was  now  permitted  to  keep 
a  separate  establishment,  and  was  therefore  able  to 
indulge  with  caution  his  own  tastes.  Partly  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  king,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  in- 
clination, he  gave  up  a  portion  of  his  time  to  nUlitaiy 
and  political  business,  and  thus  gradually  acquired 
such  an  aptitude  for  affairs  as  his  most  intunate 
dates  were  not  aware  that  he  possessed. 


THE  BIAIN  PURPOSE  OF  A  UNIVERSITY 

John  Henry  Newman  (1801-1890):  University  EducaHon 

1  RAVE  said  that  all  branches  of  knowledge  are  am- 
nected  together,  because  the  subject-matter  of  know- 
ledge is  intimately  united  in  itself,  as  being  the  great 
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Creator  and  His  work.    Hence  it  is  that  the  sciences, 
mto  whidi  our  knowledge  may  be  said  to  be  cast,  have 
multiplied  bewings  one  on  another,  and  an  internal 
sympathy,  and  admit,  or  rather  demand,  comparison 
and  adjustment.    They  complete,  correct,  balance  each 
other.     This  consideration,  if  weU-founded,  must  be 
taken  into  account  not  only  as  regards  the  attainment 
oi  truth,  which  is  their  common  end,  but  as  regards  the 
influence  which  they  exercise  upon  those  whose  education 
consists  m  the  study  of  them.   I  have  said  ah-eady  that 
to  give  undue  prominence  to  one  is  to  be  unjust  to 
another;  to  neglect  or  supersede  these  is  to  divert  those 
from  their  proper  object.   It  is  to  unsettle  the  boundary 
imes  between  science  and  science,  to  disturb  their  action 
to  destroy  the  harmony  which  binds  them  together, 
buch  a  proceedmg  will  have  a  corresponding  effect 
when  mtroduced  into  a  place  of  education.     There  is 
no  science  but  tells  a  different  tale,  when  viewed  as  a 
portion  of  a  whole,  from  what  it  is  likely  to  suggest 
when  taken  by  itself,  without  the  safeguard,  as  I  mav 
call  It,  of  others.  ^ 

Let  me  make  nse  of  an  illustration.  In  the  com- 
hmaticm  of  colours,  very  different  effects  are  produced 
by  a  difference  in  their  selection  and  juxtaposition- 
red,  green,  and  white  change  their  shades,  according 
to  the  contrast  to  which  they  are  submitted.  And,  m 
like  manner,  the  drift  and  meaning  of  a  branch  of 
knowledge  varies  with  the  company  in  which  it  is 
introduced  to  the  student.  If  his  reading  is  conf  ned 
srniply  to  one  subject,  however  such  division  of  labour 
may  favour  the  advancement  of  a  particular  pursuit 
a  point  mto  which  I  do  not  here  enter,  certainly  it  has 
a  toidency  to  contract  his  mind.  If  it  is  incorporated 
with  others,  it  depends  on  those  others  as  to  the  kind 
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afmfluence  which  it  exerts  upon  him.  Thus  the  Classics, 
which  m  England  are  the  means  of  refining  the  taste 
have  in  France  subserv'  the  spread  of  revolutionary 
and  deistiol  doctrine  In  nietaj  hysics,  again.  Butler's 
Analogy  of  ReltgtoH,  \  huh  has  h.ui  so  much  to  do  with 
the  conversion  of  men;bris  of  th«  University  of  Oxford 
appeared  to  Pitt  and  others,  wiio  had  received  a  different 
teammg,  to  operate  only  in  the  direction  of  infidelity. 
And  so  again,  Watson.  Bishop  of  Uandafif,  as  I  thirJc 
he  tells  us  in  the  narrative  of  his  hfe.  felt  the  science 
of  mathematics  to  indispose  the  mind  to  rehgious  belief 
while  others  see  in  its  investigations  the  best  defence 
of  the  Christian  Mysteries.  In  like  manner,  I  suppose 
Arcesilas  would  not  have  handled  logic  as  Aristotle  nor 
Aristotle  have  criticised  poets  as  Plato;  yet  reasoning 
and  poetry  are  subject  to  scientific  rules. 

It  is  a  great  point  then  to  enlarge  the  range  of  studies 
which  a  university  professes,  even  for  the  sake  of  the 
students;  and,  though  they  cannot  pursue  every  subject 
which  is  open  to  them,  they  will  be  the  gainers  by  living 
among  those  and  under  those  who  represent  the  whole 
circle.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  advantage  of  a  seat 
of  universal  learning,  considered  as  a  place  of  education 
An  assemblage  of  learned  men.  zealous  for  their  owii 
sciences,  and  rivals  of  each  other,  are  brought,  by  familiar 
mtercourse  and  for  the  sake  of  inteUectual  peace  to 
adjust  together  the  claims  and  relations  of  their' re- 
spective subjects  of  investigation.  They  learn  to  respect 
to  consult,  to  aid  each  other.  Thus  is  created  a  pure 
and  clear  atmosphere  of  thought,  which  the  student 
also  breathes,  though  in  his  own  case  he  only  pureues 
a  few  sciences  out  of  the  multitude.  He  profits  by  an 
intellectual  tradition,  which  is  independent  of  particular 
teachers,  which  guides  him  in  his  choice  of  subjects 
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and  duly  interprets  for  him  those  which  he  chooses. 
He  apprehends  the  great  outlines  of  knowledge,  the 
principles  on  which  it  rests,  the  scale  of  its  parts,  its 
lights  and  its  shades,  its  great  points  and  its  little,  as 
he  otherwise  cannot  apprehend  them.  Hence  it  is  th:  . 
his  education  is  called  "Liberal."  A  habit  of  mmd  is 
formed  which  lasts  through  life,  of  which  the  attributes 
are,  freedom,  equitableness,  calmness,  moderation,  and 
wisdom;  or  what  in  a  former  Discourse  I  have  ventured 
to  call  a  philosophical  habit.  This  then  I  would  assign 
as  the  special  fruit  of  the  education  furnished  at  a 
university.) as  contrasted  with  other  places  of  teaching 
or  modes  of  teaching.  This  is  the  main  purpose  of  a 
university  in  its  treatment  of  its  students. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  LIBERTY 
John  Stuart  Mill  (1806-1873):  On  Liberty 

But  the  strongest  of  all  the  arguments  against  the 
interference  of  the  public  with  purely  personal  conduct 
is  that,  when  it  does  interfere,  the  odds  are  that  it 
interferes  wrongly,  and  in  the  wrong  place.  On  questions 
of  social  morality,  of  duty  to  others,  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  that  is,  of  an  overruling  majority,  though  often 
wrong,  is  likely  to  be  still  oftener  right;  because  on 
such  questions  they  are  only  required  to  judge  of  their 
own  interests;  of  the  manner  in  which  some  mode  of 
conduct,  if  allowed  to  be  practised,  would  affect  them- 
selves. But  the  opinion  of  a  similar  majority,  imposed 
as  a  law  on  the  minority,  on  questions  of  self-regarding 
conduct,  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as  right;  for  in 
these  cases  public  opinion  means,  at  the  best,  some 
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pwple's  opinion  of  what  is  good  or  bad  for  other  people: 
whUe  very  often  it  does  not  even  mean  that;  theVublic 
with  the  most  perfect  indifference,  passing  over  the 
pleasure  or  convenience  of  those  whose  conduct  thev 
censure,  and  considering  only  their  own  -eference 
1  here  are  many  who  consider  as  an  injury  tc  jmselves 
any  conduct  which  they  have  a  distaste  for.  and  resent 
It  as  an  outrage  to  their  feelings;  as  a  religious  bigot, 
when  charged  with  disregarding  the  religious  feeUngs 
ol  others,  has  been  known  to  retort  that  they  disregard 
his  feelings  by  persisting  in  their  abominable  worship 
or  creed.  But  there  is  no  parity  between  the  feeUne  of 
a  person  for  his  own  opinion,  and  the  feeling  of  another 
who  IS  offended  at  his  holding  it;  no  more  than  between 
the  desire  of  a  thief  to  take  a  purse,  and  the  desire  of 
the  nght  owner  to  keep  it.  And  a  person's  taste  is  as 
much  his  own  peculiar  concern  as  his  opinion  or  his 
purse.  It  is  easy  for  any  one  to  imagine  an  id-  al  public 
which  leaves  the  freedom  and  choice  of  individuals  in 
aU  uncertam  ma*  undisturbed,  and  only  requires 
them  to  abstam  fi.  :,des  of  conduct  which  universal 

expenence  has  contained.  But  where  has  there  been 
seen  a  public  which  set  any  such  limit  to  its  censorship? 
or  when  does  the  public  trouble  itself  about  univereal 
expenence?  In  its  interferences  with  personal  conduct 
It  IS  seldom  thinking  of  anythmg  but  the  enormity  of 
actmg  or  feeling  differently  from  itself;  and  this  stan- 
dard of  judgment,  thinly  disguised,  is  held  up  to  man- 
kind as  the  dictate  of  reUgion  and  philosophy,  by 
nme-tenths  of  aU  morahsts  and  speculative  writers 
fhese  teach  that  things  are  right  because  they  are 
light;  because  we  feel  them  to  be  so.  They  teU  us  to 
search  m  our  own  minds  and  hearts  for  laws  of  conduct 
bmding  on  ourselves  and  on  all  others.    What  can  the 
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poor  public  do  but  apply  these  instructions,  and  make 
their  own  personal  feelings  of  good  ind  evil,  if  they  are 
tolerably  unanimous  in  them,  obligatory  on  all  the  world? 

TTie  ev^l  here  pointed  out  is  :iot  one  which  exists  only 
in  theory;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  should 
specify  the  instances  m  which  the  pubhc  of  this  age 
and  country  improperly  invests  its  own  preferences 
with  the  character  of  moral  laws.  I  am  not  writing  an 
essay  on  the  aberrations  of  existing  moral  feeling.  That 
is  too  weighty  a  subject  to  be  discussed  parenthetically, 
and  by  way  of  illustration.  Yet  examples  are  necessary 
to  show  that  the  principle  I  maintain  is  o*  serioui  and 
practical  moment,  and  that  I  am  not  endeavouring  to 
erect  a  barrier  against  imaginary  evils.  And  it  is  not 
difficult  to  show,  by  abundant  instances,  that  to  extend 
the  bounds  of  what  may  be  called  moral  police,  until 
it  encroaches  on  the  most  unquestionably  legitimate 
liberty  of  the  individual,  is  one  of  the  most  universal 
of  all  human  propensities. 

As  a  first  mstance,  consider  the  antipathies  which 
men  cherish  on  no  better  grounds  than  that  persons 
whose  reUgious  opinions  are  different  from  theirs  do 
not  practise  their  religious  observances,  especially  their 
religious  abstinences.  To  cite  a  rather  trivial  example, 
nothing  in  the  creed  or  practice  of  Christians  does  more 
to  envenom  the  hatred  of  Mahomedans  against  them 
than  the  fact  of  their  eating  pork.  There  are  few  acts 
which  Christians  and  Europeans  regard  with  more 
unaffected  disgust  than  Mussulmans  regard  this  parti- 
cular mode  of  satisfying  hunger.  It  is,  in  the  first  place, 
an  offence  against  their  reUgion;  but  this  circumstance 
by  no  means  explains  either  the  degree  or  the  kind  of 
their  repugnance;  for  wine  also  is  forbidden  by  their 
reUgion,  and  to  partake  of  it  is  by  all  Mussuhnans 
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accounted  wrong,  but  not  disgusting.  Their  aversion 
to  the  flesh  of  the  "unclean  beast"  is,  on  the  contrary, 
of  that  peculiar  character,  resembling  an  instinctive 
antipathy,  which  the  idea  of  uncleanness,  when  once 
it  thoroughly  sinks  into  the  feeUngs,  seems  always  to 
excite  even  in  those  whose  personal  habits  are  anything 
but  scrupulously  cleanly,  and  of  which  the  sentiment 
of  religious  impurity,  so  intense  in  the  Hindoos,  is  a 
remarkable  example.  Suppose  now  that  in  a  people, 
of  whom  the  majority  were  Mussulmans,  that  majority 
should  insist  upon  not  permitting  pork  to  be  eaten 
within  the  limits  of  the  country.  This  would  be  nothing 
new  in  Mahomedan  countries.  Would  it  be  a  legitimate 
exercise  of  the  moral  authority  of  public  opinion?  and 
if  not,  why  not?  The  practice  is  really  revolting  to 
such  a  public.  They  also  sincerely  think  that  it  is  for- 
bidden and  abhorred  by  the  Deity.  Neither  could  the 
prohibition  be  censured  as  religious  persecution.  It 
might  be  religious  in  its  origin,  but  it  would  not  be 
persecution  for  religion,  since  nobody's  religion  makes 
it  a  duty  to  eat  pork.  The  only  tenable  ground  of 
condemnation  would  be  that  with  the  personal  tastes 
and  self-regarding  concerns  of  individuals  the  public 
has  no  business  to  interfere. 

To  come  somewhat  nearer  home:  tha  majority  of 
Spaniards  consider  it  a  gross  impiety,  offensive  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  Supreme  Being,  to  worship  Him 
in  any  other  manner  than  the  Roman  Catholic;  and 
no  other  public  worship  is  la>*ful  on  Spanish  soil.  The 
people  of  all  Southern  Europe  look  upon  a  married  clergy 
as  not  only  irreligious,  but  unchaste,  indecent,  gross, 
disgusting.  What  do  Protestants  think  of  these  perfectly 
sincere  feelings,  and  of  the  attempt  to  enforce  them 
against  non-Catholics?    Yet,  if  mankind  are  justified 
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in  interfering  with  each  other's  Uberty  in  things  which 
do  not  concern  the  interests  of  others,  on  what  principle 
is  it  possible  consistently  to  exclude  these  cases?   or 
who  can  blame  people  for  desiring  to  suppress  what 
they  regard  as  a  scandal  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man? 
No  stronger  case  can  be  shown  for  prohibiting  anything 
which  is  regarded  as  a  personal  immorality,  than  is 
made  out  for  suppressing  these  practices  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  regard  them  as  impieties;  and  unless  we  are 
willing  to  adopt  the  logic  of  persecutors,  and  to  say 
that  we  ^ay  persecute  others  because  we  are  right, 
and  that  they  must  not  persecute  us  because  they 
are  wrong,  we  must  beware  of  admitting  a  principle 
of  which  we  should  resent  as  a  gross  mjustice  the 
appUcation  to  ourselves.  ,         ,  u      u 

The  preceding  instances  may  be  objected  to,  although 
unreasonably,  as  drawn  from  contingencies  impossible 
among  us:    opinion,  in  this  country,  not  being  Ukely 
to  enforce  abstinence  from  meats,  or  to  interfere  with 
people  for  worshipping,  and  for  either  marrying  or  not 
marrying,  according  to  their  creed  or  inclination.    The 
next  example,  however,  shall  be  taken  from  an  inter- 
ference vith  liberty  which  we  have  by  no  means  passed 
all  danger  of.    Wherever  the  Puritans  have  been  suffi- 
ciently powerful,  as  in  New  England,  and  in  Great 
Britain  at  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  they  have 
endeavoured,  with  considerable  success,  to  put  dowr 
all  public,  and  nearly  aU  private,  amusements:  especiaJlj 
music,  dancing,  pubUc  games,  or  other  assemblages  foi 
purposes  of  diversion,  and  the  theatre.    There  are  stil 
m  this  country  large  bodies  of  persons  by  whose  notion; 
of  moraUty  and  religion   these   recreations  are  con 
demned;   and  those  persons  belonging  chiefly  to  th( 
middle  class,  who  are  the  ascendant  power  in  the  presen 
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social  and  political  condition  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  by 
no  means  impossible  that  persons  of  these  sentiments 
may  at  some  time  or  other  commaiid  a  majority  in 
Parliament.  How  will  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
community  like  to  have  the  amusements  that  shsill  be 
permitted  to  them  regulat'^d  by  the  religious  and  moral 
sentiments  of  the  stricter  Calvinists  and  Methodists? 
Would  they  not,  with  considerable  peremptoriness, 
desire  these  intrusively  pious  members  of  scciety  to 
mind  their  own  business  ?  This  is  precisely  what  should 
be  said  to  every  government  and  every  public,  who 
have  the  pretension  that  no  person  shall  enjoy  any 
pleasure  which  they  think  wrong.  But  if  the  pnnciple 
of  the  pretension  be  admitted,  no  one  can  reasonably 
object  to  its  being  acted  on  in  the  sense  of  the  majority, 
or  other  preponderating  power  in  the  country;  and 
all  persons  must  be  ready  to  conform  to  the  idea 
of  a  Christian  commonwealth,  as  understood  by  the 
early  settlers  in  New  England,  if  a  religious  profession 
similar  to  theirs  should  ever  succeed  in  regaining  its 
lost  ground,  as  religions  supposed  to  be  declining  have 
80  often  been  known  to  do. 


POOR  PETER 

Mrs.  Gaskell  (1810-1865):  Cran/ord 

''We'll  put  out  the  candle,  my  dear.  We  can  talk 
just  as  well  by  firelight,  you  know.  There!  Well,  you 
see,  Deborah  had  gone  from  home  for  a  fortnight  or  so; 
it  was  a  very  still,  quiet  day,  I  remember,  overhead; 
and  the  lilacs  were  all  in  flower,  sc  I  suppose  it  was 
spring.  My  father  had  gone  out  to  see  some  sick  people 
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in  the  pariah;  I  recollect  seeing  him  leave  the  house 
with  his  wig  and  shovel-hat  and  cane.  What  possessed 
our  poor  Peter  I  don't  know;  he  had  the  sweetest 
temper,  and  yet  he  always  seemed  to  like  to  plague 
Deborah.  She  never  laughed  at  his  jokes,  and  thought 
him  ungenteel,  and  not  careful  enough  about  improvmg 
his  mind;  and  that  vexed  him. 

"Well!  he  went  to  her  room,  it  seems,  and  dressed 
himself  in  her  old  gown,  and  shawl,  and  bonnet;  just 
the  things  she  used  to  wear  in  Cranford.  and  was  known 
by  everywhere;  and  he  made  the  pillow  into  a  little 
— you  are  sure  you  locked  the  door,  my  dear,  for  I 
should  not  like  any  one  to  hear — into — into  a  little 
baby,  with  white  long  clothes.  It  was  only,  as  he  told 
me  afterwards,  to  make  something  to  talk  about  in 
the  town;  he  never  thought  of  it  as  affecting  Deborah. 
And  be  went  and  walked  up  and  down  in  the  Filbert 
walk — just  half -hidden  by  the  rails,  and  half -seen;  and 
he  cuddled  his  pillow,  just  like  a  baby,  and  talked  to 
it  all  the  nonsense  people  do.  Oh  dear!  and  my  father 
came  stepping  stately  up  the  street,  as  he  always  did; 
and  what  should  he  see  but  a  little  black  crowd  of 
people — I  daresay  as  many  as  twenty — all  peeping 
through  his  garden  rails.  So  he  thought,  at  first,  they 
were  only  looking  at  a  new  rhododendron  that  was  in 
full  bloom,  and  that  he  was  very  proud  of;  and  he 
walked  slower,  that  thev  might  have  more  time  to 
admire.  And  he  wondered  if  he  could  make  out  a  sermon 
from  the  occasion,  and  thought,  perhaps,  there  was  some 
relation  between  the  rhododendrons  and  the  lilies  of 
the  field.  My  poor  father!  When  he  came  nearer,  he 
began  to  wonder  that  they  did  not  see  him;  but  their 
heads  were  all  so  dose  together,  peeping  and  peeping! 
My  father  was  amongst  them,  meaning,  he  said,  to  aik 
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them  to  walk  into  the  garden  with  him,  and  admire 
the  beautiful  rentable  production,  when— oh,  my  dear, 
I  tremble  to  thmk  of  it— he  looked  through  the  rails 
himself,  and  saw— I  don't  know  what  he  thought  he 
•aw,  but  old  Clare  told  me  his  face  went  guite  grey-white 
with  anger,  and  his  eyes  blazed  out  under  his  frowning 
black  brows;    and  'le  spoke  out  — oh,  so  terribly!  — 
and  bade  them  all  stop  where  they  were — ^not  one  of 
them  to  £0,  not  one  of  them  to  stir  a  step;  and,  swift 
as  light,  he  was  in  at  the  garden  door,  aitd  down  the 
Filbert  walk,  and  seized  hold  of  poor  Peter,  and  tore  his 
clothes  of!  his  back — bonnet,  shawl,  gowi;.  and  idl — and 
threw  the  pillow  among  the  people  over  the  railings: 
and  then  he  was  very,  very  angry  indeed,  and  before 
all  the  people  he  lifted  up  his  cane  and  flogged  Peter! 
"My  dear,  that  boy's  trick,  on  that  sunny  day,  when 
all  seemed  going  straight  and  well,  broke  my  mother's 
heart,  and  changed  my  father  for  life.    It  did,  indeed. 
Old  Clare  said,  Peter  looked  as  white  as  my  father;  and 
stood  as  still  as  a  statue  to  be  flogged;  and  my  father 
struck  hard!   When  my  father  stopped  to  take  breath, 
Peter  said, '  Have  you  done  enough,  sir? '  quite  hoarsely, 
and  still  standing  quit    quiet.    I  don't  know  what  my 
father  said— or  if  he  said  anything.   But  old  Clare  said, 
Peter  turned  to  where  the  people  outside  the  railing 
were,  and  made  them  a  low  bow,  as  grand  and  as  grave 
as  any  gentleman;    and  then  walked  slowly  into  the 
house.    I  was  in  the  store-room  helping  my  mother  to 
make  cowslip  wine.    I  cannot  abide  the  wine  now,  nor 
the  scent  of  the  flowers;  they  turn  me  sick  and  faint, 
as  they  did  that  day,  when  Peter  came  in,  looking  as 
haughty  as  any  man — indeed,  looking  like  a  man,  not 
like  a  boy.   '  Mother! '  he  said,  '  I  am  come  to  say,  God 
bless  you  for  ever.'    I  saw  his  lips  quiver  as  he  spoke; 
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and  I  think  he  dunt  not  lay  anything  more  loving,  for 
the  purpose  that  was  in  his  heart.  She  looked  at  him 
rather  frightened,  and  wondering,  and  asked  him  what 
was  to  do.  He  did  not  smile  or  speak,  but  put  his  arms 
round  her  and  kissed  her  as  if  he  did  not  know  how  to 
leave  off;  and  before  she  could  speak  again,  he  was 
gone.  We  talked  it  over,  and  could  not  understand  it, 
and  she  bade  me  go  and  seek  my  father,  and  ask  what 
it  was  all  about.  I  found  him  walking  up  and  dovm, 
looking  very  highly  displeased. 

"  'Tell  your  mother  I  have  flogged  Peter,  and  that 
*     richly  deserved  it.' 

"I  durst  not  ask  any  more  questions.  When  I  told 
my  mother,  she  sat  down,  quite  faint,  for  a  minute. 
I  remember,  a  few  days  after,  I  saw  the  poor,  withered 
cowslip  flowers  thr^'vn  out  to  the  leaf  heap,  to  decay 
and  die  there.  Th  :,  was  no  making  of  cowslip  winr 
that  year  at  the  rectory— nor,  indeed,  ever  after. 

"Presently  my  mother  went  to  my  father.  I  know 
I  thought  of  Queen  Esther  and  King  Ahasuerus;  for 
mv  mother  was  very  pretty  and  delicate-looking,  and 
my  father  looked  as  terrible  as  King  Ahasuerus.  Some 
time  after  they  came  out  together ;  and  then  my  mother 
told  me  what  had  happened,  and  that  she  was  going 
up  to  Peter's  room  at  my  father's  desire — though  she 
was  not  to  tell  Peter  this-~to  talk  the  matter  over  with 
him.  But  no  Piter  was  there.  We  looked  over  the 
house;  no  Peter  was  there  1  Even  my  father,  who  had 
not  liked  to  join  in  the  search  at  first,  helped  us  brfore 
long.  The  rectory  was  a  very  old  house — steps  up  into 
a  room,  steps  down  into  a  room,  all  through.  At  first, 
my  mother  went  calling  low  and  soft,  as  if  to  reassure 
the  poor  boy,  'Peter!  Peter,  dear!  it's  only  me';  but, 
by  and  by,  as  the  servants  came  back  from  the  errands 
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my  father  had  i^nt  them,  in  different  directions,  to 
And  where  Peter  was — as  we  found  he  was  not  in  the 
garden,  nor  the  hayloft,  nor  anywhere  about  —  my 
mother's  cry  grew  louder  and  wilder,  'Peter!  Peter, 
my  darling  1  where  are  you?'  (or  then  she  felt  and 
understood  that  that  long  kiss  meant  some  sad  kind 
of  *  good-bye.'  The  afternoon  went  on — my  mother 
never  resting,  but  seeking  again  and  again  in  every 
possible  place  that  had  been  looked  into  twenty  times 
before,  nay,  that  she  had  looked  into  over  and  over 
again  herself.  My  father  sat  with  his  head  in  his  hands, 
not  speaking  except  when  his  messengers  came  in, 
bringing  no  tidings ;  then  he  Uf ted  up  his  face,  so  strong 
and  sad,  and  told  them  to  go  again  in  some  new  direction. 
My  mother  kept  passing  from  room  to  room,  in  and  out 
of  the  house,  moving  noiselessly,  but  never  ceasinff. 
Neither  she  nor  my  father  durst  leave  the  house,  which 
was  the  meeting -place  for  all  the  messengers.  At  last 
(and  it  was  nearly  dark),  my  father  rose  up.  He  took 
hold  of  my  mother's  arm  as  she  came  wth  wild,  sad 
pace  through  one  door,  and  quickly  towards  another. 
Sb  •:  'ted  at  the  touch  of  his  hand,  for  she  had  forgotten 
all  «*.  aie  world  but  Peter." 


THE  LAST  SKETCH 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray  (1811-1863): 
Roundabout  Papers 

Not  many  days  since  I  went  to  visit  a  house  where  in 
former  years  I  had  received  many  a  friendly  welcome. 
We  went  into  the  owner's — an  artist's — studio.  Prints, 
pictures,  and  sketches  hung  on  the  walls  as  I  had  last 
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leen  and  remembered  them.  The  implements  of  the 
painter's  art  were  there.  The  light  which  had  shone 
upon  lo  numy  many  hours  of  patient  and  cheerful  toil 

Ecared  through  the  northerr  window  upon  print  and 
ust,  lay  figure  and  sketch,  and  upon  the  easel  before 
which  the  good,  the  gentle,  the  beloved  Leslie  laboured. 
In  this  room  the  busy  brain  had  devised,  and  the  skilful 
hand  executed.  I  know  not  how  many  of  the  noble 
works  which  have  delighted  the  world  with  their  beauty 
uid  charming  humour.  Here  the  poet  called  up  into 
pictorial  presence,  and  informed  with  life,  grace,  beauty, 
infinite  friendly  mirth  and  wondrous  naturalness  of 
expression,  th^  people  of  whom  his  dear  books  told 
him  the  stories, — his  Shakespeare,  his  Cervantes,  his 
Moli^re,  his  Le  Sage.  There  was  his  last  work  on  the 
easel — a  beautiful  fresh  smiling  shape  of  Titania.  such 
as  his  sweet  guileless  fancy  imagined  the  Midsummer 
Night's  queen  to  be.  Gracious,  and  pure,  and  bright, 
the  sweet  smiling  image  glimmers  on  the  canvas.  Fairy 
elves,  no  doubt,  were  to  have  been  grouped  around  their 
mistress  in  laughing  clusters.  Honest  Bottom's  grotesque 
head  and  form  are  indicated  as  reposing  by  the  side  of 
the  consummate  beaut;'.  The  darkling  forest  would 
have  grown  around  them,  with  the  stars  glittering  from 
the  midsummer  sky:  the  flowers  at  the  queen's  feet, 
and  the  boughs  and  foliage  about  her,  would  have  been 
peopled  with  gambolling  sprites  and  fays.  They  were 
dwelling  in  the  artist's  mind  no  doubt,  and  would  have 
been  developed  by  that  patient,  faithful,  admirable 
genius:  but  the  busy  brain  slopped  working,  the  skilful 
hand  fell  lifeless,  the  loving  honest  heart  ueased  to  beat. 
What  was  she  to  have  been— that  fair  Titania — when 
perfected  by  the  patient  skill  of  the  poet,  who  in  im- 
agination saw  the  sweet  innocent  figure,  and  with  tender 
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courtesy  and  caresiet,  as  it  were,  posed  and  shaped 
and  traced  the  (air  form  ?  Is  there  record  kept  anywhere 
of  fancies  conceived,  beautiful,  unborn?  Som^  diy  will 
they  assume  form  in  some  yet  undeveloped  light?  If 
our  bad  unspoken  thoughts  are  registered  ag^unst  us. 
and  are  written  in  the  awful  account,  will  not  the  good 
thoughts  unspoken,  the  love  and  tenderness,  the  pity, 
beauty,  chanty,  which  pass  through  the  breast,  and 
cause  the  heart  to  throb  with  silent  good,  find  a  remem- 
brance too?  A  few  weeks  more,  and  this  lovely  offspring 

of  the  poet's  conception  would  have  been  complete 

to  charm  the  world  with  its  beautiful  mirth.  May  there 
not  be  some  sphere  unknown  to  us  where  it  may  have 
an  existence?  They  say  our  words,  once  out  of  our  lips, 
go  travelling  in  omne  ovum,  reverberating  for  ever 
and  ever.  If  our  words,  why  not  our  thoughts?  If  the 
Has  Been,  why  not  the  Might  Have  Been? 

Some  day  our  spirits  may  be  permitted  to  walk  in 
galleries  of  fancies  more  wondrous  and  beautiful  than 
any  achieved  works  which  at  present  we  see,  and  our 
minds  to  behold  and  delieht  in  masterpieces  which  poets' 
and  artists'  minds  have  fathered  and  conceived  only. 

With  a  feeling  much  akin  to  that  with  which  I  looked 
upon  the  friend's— the  admirable  artist's— unfinished 
work  I  can  fancy  many  readers  turning  to  the  last  pages 
which  were  traced  by  Charlotte  Bronte's  hand.  Of  the 
multitude  that  have  read  her  books,  who  has  not  known 
and  deplored  the  tragedy  of  her  family,  her  own  most 
sad  and  untimely  fate?  Which  of  her  readers  has  not 
become  her  friend?  Who  that  has  known  her  books  has 
not  admired  the  artist's  noble  English,  the  burning 
love  of  truth,  the  bravery,  the  simplicity,  the  indigna- 
tion at  wrong,  the  eager  sympathy,'  the  pious  love  and 
reverence   the  passionate  honour,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
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woman?  What  a  story  is  that  of  that  family  of  poets 
in  their  soUtude  yonder  on  the  gloomy  northern  moors  I 
At  nine  o'clock  at  night,  Mrs.  Gaskell  tells,  after  evenmg 
prayers,  when  their  guardian  and  relative  had  gone  to 
bed  the  three  poetesses— the  three  maidens,  Charlotte, 
and  EmUy,  and  Anne— Charlotte  being  the  "  motherly 
friend  and  guardian  to  the  other  two"— "began,  hke 
restless  wild  animals,  to  pace  up  and  down  their  parlour, 
'making  out '  their  wonderful  stories,  talkmg  over  plans 
and  projects,  and  thoughts  of  what  was  to  be  their 

"one  evening,  at  the  close  of  1854,  as  Charlotte  Nicholls 
sat  with  her  husband  by  the  fire,  listening  to  the  howling 
of  the  wind  about  the  house,  she  suddenly  said  to  her 
husband,  "If  you  had  not  been  with  me,  I  mi^t  have 
been  writing  now."   She  then  ran  upstairs,  and  brought 
down,  and  read  aloud,  the  beginning  of  a  new  taOe. 
When  I  e  had  finished,  her  husband  remarked,     The 
critics  vs^  accuse  you  of  repetition."   She  replied,  "Oh, 
I  shall  alter  that.    I  always  begin  two  or  three  times 
before  I  can  please  myself."  But  it  was  not  to  be.  The 
trembling  litUe  hand  was  to  write  no  more.    The  heart 
newly  awakened  to  love  and  happiness,  and  throbbing 
with  maternal  hope,  was  soon  to  cease  to  beat;   that 
mtrepid  out-speaker  and  champion  of  truth,  that  eager 
impetuous  redresser  of  wrong,  was  to  be  called  out  of 
the  world's  fight  and  struggle,  to  lay  down  the  shmmg 
arms,  and  to  be  removed  to  a  sphere  where  even  a  noble 
mdignation  cor  uUerius  nequit  lacerate,  and  where  truth 
complete,  and  right  triumphant,  no  longer  need  to 

wage  war.  ,.  _  , 

I  can  only  say  of  this  lady,  vtdt  iarUum.  I  saw  her 
first  just  as  I  rose  out  of  an  iUness  from  which  I  had 
never  thought  to  recover.    I  remember  the  trembhng 
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little  frame,  the  little  hand,  the  great  honest  eyes.  An 
impetuous  honesty  seemed  to  me  to  characterise  the 
woman.  Twice  1  recollect  she  took  me  to  task  for 
what  she  held  to  be  errors  in  doctrine.  Once  about 
Fielding  we  had  a  disputation.  She  spoke  her  mind  out. 
She  jumped  too  rapidly  to  conclusions.  (I  have  smiled 
at  one  or  two  passages  in  the  Biography,  in  which  my 
own  disposition  or  behaviour  forms  the  subject  of  talk.) 
She  formed  conclusions  that  might  bMe  wrong,  and  built 
up  whole  theories  of  character  upon  them.  New  to 
the  London  world,  she  entered  it  with  an  independent 
indomitable  spirit  of  her  own;  and  judged  of  contem- 
poraries, and  especially  spied  out  arrogance  or  affectation, 
with  extraordinary  keenness  of  vision.  She  was  angry 
with  her  favourites  if  their  conduct  or  conversation  fell 
below  her  ideal.  Often  she  seemed  to  me  to  be  judging 
the  London  folk  prematurely:  but  perhaps  the  city  is 
rather  angry  at  being  judged.  I  fancied  an  austere 
little  Joan  of  Arc  marching  in  upon  us,  and  rebuking 
our  easy  lives,  our  easy  morals.  She  gave  me  the  im- 
pression of  being  a  very  pure,  and  lofty,  and  high- 
minded  person.  A  great  and  holy  reverence  of  right  and 
truth  seemed  to  be  with  her  always.  Such,  in  our  brief 
interview,  she  appeared  to  me.  As  one  thinks  of  that 
life  so  noble,  so  lonely — of  that  passion  for  truth — of 
those  nights  and  nights  of  eager  study,  swarming  fancies, 
invention,  depression,  elation,  prayer;  as  one  reads  the 
necessarily  incomplete,  though  most  touching  and  ad- 
mirable history  of  the  heart  that  throbbed  in  this  one 
Uttle  frame— of  this  one  amongst  the  mjnriads  of  souls 
that  have  lived  and  died  on  this  great  earth — this  great 
earth? — ^this  Uttle  speck  in  the  ii&nite  universe  of  God, 
— ^with  what  wonder  do  we  think  of  to-day,  with  what 
awe  await  to-morrow,  when  that  which  is  now  but  darkly 
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seen  shall  be  dearl  As  I  read  this  little  fragmentary 
sketch,  I  think  of  the  rest.  Is  it?  And  where  is  it?  Will 
not  the  leaf  be  turned  some  day,  and  the  story  be  told? 
Shall  the  deviser  of  the  tale  somewhere  perfect  the 
history  of  little  Emma's  griefs  and  troubles?  Shall 
TiTANiA  come  forth  complete  with  her  sportive  court, 
with  the  flowers  at  her  feet,  the  forest  around  her,  and 
all  the  stars  of  summer  gUttering  overhead? 

How  well  I  remember  the  delight,  and  wonder,  and 
pleasure  with  which  I  read  Jane  Eyre,  sent  to  me  by 
an  author  whose  name  and  sex  were  then  alike  unknown 
to  me;  tii^  strange  fascinations  of  the  book;  and  how 
with  my  own  work  pressing  upon  me,  I  could  not, 
having  taken  the  volumes  up,  lay  them  down  until 
they  were  read  through  1  Hundreds  of  those  who,  like 
mjrself,  recognised  and  admired  the  master-work  of  a 
great  genius,  will  look  with  a  mournful  interest  and 
regard  and  curiosity  upon  the  last  fragmentary  sketch 
from  the  noble  hand  which  wrote  Jane  Eyre, 


DAVID  COPPERFIELD  AND  THE  MICAWBERS 

Charles  Dickens  (1812-1870) :  David  Copperfield 

Poor  Mrs.  Micawberl  She  said  she  had  tried  to  exert 
hersdf ;  and  so,  I  have  no  doubt,  she  had.  The  centre 
of  the  street-door  was  perfectly  covered  with  a  great 
brass-plate,  on  which  was  engraved  "Mrs.  Micawber's 
Boarding  Establishment  for  Young  Ladies":  but  I 
never  found  that  any  young  lady  had  ever  been  to  school 
there;  or  that  any  young  lady  ever  came,  or  proposed 
to  come;  or  that  the  least  preparation  was  ever  made 
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to  receive  any  young  lady.  The  only  visitors  I  ever  saw 
or  heard  of,  were  creditors.  They  used  to  come  at  all 
hours,  and  some  of  them  were  quite  ferocious.  One 
dirty-faced  man,  I  think  he  was  a  boot-maker,  used  to 
edge  himself  into  the  passage  as  early  as  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  call  up  the  stairs  to  Mr.  Micawber: 
"Gomel  You  ain't  out  yet,  you  know.  Pay  us,  will 
you?  Don't  hide,  you  know;  that's  mean.  I  wouldn't 
be  mean  if  I  was  you.  Pay  us,  will  you?  You  just 
pay  us,  d'ye  hear?  Cornel"  Receiving  no  answer  to 
these  taunts,  he  would  mount  in  his  wrath  to  the  words 
"swindlers"  and  "robbers";  and  these  being  ineffectual 
too,  would  sometimes  go  to  the  extremity  of  crossing 
the  street,  and  roaring  up  at  the  windows  of  the  second 
floor,  where  he  knew  Mr.  Micawber  was.  /  *:  these  times 
Mr.  Micawber  would  be  transported  with  grief  and 
mortification,  even  to  the  length  (as  I  was  once  made 
aware  by  a  scream  from  his  wife)  of  making  motions 
at  himself  with  a  razor;  but  within  half-an-hour  after- 
wards, he  woxild  polish  up  his  shoes  with  extraordinary 
pains,  and  go  out,  humming  a  tune  with  a  greater  air 
of  gentility  than  ever.  Mrs.  Micawber  was  quite  as 
elastic.  I  have  known  her  to  be  thrown  into  fainting 
fits  by  the  king's  taxes  at  three  o'dock,  and  to  eat 
lamb-chops  breaded,  and  drink  warm  ale  (paid  for  with 
two  tea-spoons  that  had  gone  to  the  pawnbroker's)  at 
four.  On  one  occasion,  when  an  execution  had  just 
been  put  in,  coming  home  through  some  chance  as  early 
as  six  o'clock,  I  saw  her  lying  (of  course  with  a  twin) 
under  the  grate  in  a  swoon,  with  her  hair  all  torn  about 
her  face;  but  I  never  knew  her  more  cheerful  than  she 
was,  that  very  same  night,  over  a  veal-cutlet  before 
the  kitchen  fire,  telling  me  stories  about  her  papa  and 
mama,  and  the  company  they  used  to  keep. 
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In  this  house,  and  with  this  family,  I  passed  my 
leisure  time.  My  own  exclusive  breakfast  of  a  penny 
loaf  and  a  pennyworth  of  milk,  I  provided  myseU; 
I  kept  another  small  loaf,  and  a  modicum  of  cheese,  on 
a  particular  shelf  of  a  particular  cupboard,  to  make  my 
supper  on  when  I  came  back  at  night.  This  made  a 
hole  in  the  six  or  seven  shillings,  I  know  well;  and  I 
was  out  at  the  warehouse  all  day,  and  had  to  support 
myself  on  that  money  all  the  week.  From  Monday 
morning  until  Saturday  night,  I  had  no  advice,  no 
counsel,  no  encouragement,  no  consolation,  no  assist- 
ance, no  support,  of  any  kind,  from  any  one,  that  I  can 
call  to  mind,  as  I  hope  to  go  to  heaven! 

I  was  so  young  and  childish,  and  so  little  qualified 
—how  could  I  be  otherwise?— to  undertake  the  whole 
charge  of  my  own  existence,  that  often,  in  going  to 
Murdstone  and  Grinby's,  of  a  morning,  I  could  not 
resist  the  stale  pastry  put  out  for  sale  at  half-price  at 
the  pastrycooks  doors,  and  spent  in  that  the  money  I 
should  have  kept  for  my  dinner.  Then,  I  went  without 
my  dinner,  or  bought  a  roll  or  a  slice  of  pudding.  I 
remember  two  pudding  shops,  between  which  I  was 
divided,  according  to  my  finances.  One  was  in  a  court 
close  to  St.  Martin's  Church— at  the  back  of  the  church, 
—which  is  now  removed  altogether.  The  puddmg  at 
that  shop  was  made  of  currants,  and  was  rather  a  special 
pudding,  but  was  dear,  two  pennyworth  not  being 
larger  than  a  pennyworth  of  more  ordinary  pudding. 
A  good  shop  for  the  latter  was  in  the  Strand— some- 
where in  that  part  which  has  been  rebuilt  since.  It  was 
a  stout  pale  pudding,  heavy  and  flabby,  and  with  great 
flat  raisins  in  it,  stuck  in  whole,  at  wide  distances  apart. 
It  came  up  hot  at  about  my  time  every  day,  and  many 
a  day  did  I  dine  off  it.    When  I  dined  regularly  and 
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handsomely,  I  had  a  laveloy  and  a  penny  loaf,  or  a 
fourpenny  plate  of  red  beef  from  a  cook's  shop;  or  a 
plate  of  bread  and  cheese  and  a  glass  of  beer,  from  a 
miserable  old  public-house  opposite  our  place  of  business, 
called  the  Lion,  or  the  Lion  and  somethin^j  else  that  I 
have  forgotten.  Once,  I  remember  carrymg  my  own 
bread  (which  I  had  brought  from  home  in  the  mommg) 
under  my  arm,  wrapped  m  a  piece  of  paper,  like  a  book, 
and  going  to  a  famous  a-la-mode  beef-house  near  Dniry 
Lane,  and  ordering  a  "small  phite"  of  that  delicacy  to 
eat  with  it.  What  the  waiter  thought  of  such  a  strange 
Uttle  apparition  coming  in  all  alone,  I  don't  know;  but 
I  can  see  him  i.ow,  stann^  at  me  as  I  ate  my  dinner,  and 
bringing  up  the  other  waiter  to  look.  I  gave  him  a  half- 
penny for  himself,  and  I  wish  he  hadn't  taken  it. 

We  had  half-an-hour,  I  think,  for  tea.  When  I  had 
money  enough,  I  used  to  get  half-a-pint  of  ready-made 
coffee  and  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter.  When  I  had 
none,  I  used  to  look  at  a  venison-shop  in  Fleet  Street; 
or  I  have  strolled,  at  such  a  time,  as  far  as  Covent 
Garden  Market,  and  stared  at  the  pine-apples.  I  was 
fond  of  wandering  about  the  Adelphi,  because  it  was  a 
mysterious  place,  with  those  dark  arches.  I  see  myself 
emerging  one  evening  from  some  of  these  arches,  on  a 
little  public-house  close  to  the  river,  with  an  open  space 
before  it,  where  some  coal-heavers  were  dancing;  to 
look  at  whom  I  sat  down  upon  a  bench.  I  wonder  what 
they  thought  of  me! 

I  was  such  a  child,  and  so  little,  that  frequently  when 
I  went  into  the  bar  of  a  strange  public-house  for  a 
glass  of  ale  or  porter,  to  moisten  what  I  had  had  for 
dinner,  they  were  afraid  to  give  it  me.  I  remember 
one  hot  evening  I  went  into  the  bar  of  a  public-house, 
and  said  to  the  landlord: 
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"What  is  your  best— your  very  6«s^— ale  a  glass?" 
For  it  was  a  special  occasion.  I  don't  know  what.  It 
may  have  been  my  birthday. 

''^Twopence-halfpenny,"  says  the  landlord,  "is  the 
price  of  the  Genuine  Stunning  ale." 

"Then,"  says  I,  producing  the  money,  "just  draw 
me  a  glass  of  the  Genuine  Stunning,  if  you  please,  with 
a  good  head  to  it." 

The  landlord  looked  at  me  in  return  over  the  bar, 
from  head  to  foot,  with  a  strange  smile  on  his  face; 
and  instead  of  dnLwin|[  the  beer,  looked  round  the 
screen  and  said  somethmg  to  his  wife.  She  came  out 
from  behind  it,  with  her  work  in  her  hand,  and  joined 
him  in  surveying  me.  Here  we  stand,  all  three,  before 
me  now.'  The  landlord  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  leaning 
against  the  bar  window  frame;  his  wife  looking  over 
the  little  half-door;  and  I,  in  some  confusion,  looking 
up  at  them  from  outside  the  partition.  They  asked  me 
a  good  many  questions;  as,  what  my  name  was,  how 
old  I  was,  where  I  lived,  how  I  was  employed,  and  how 
I  came  there.  To  all  of  which,  that  I  might  commit 
nobody,  I  invented,  I  am  afraid,  appropriate  answers. 
They  served  me  with  the  ale,  though  I  suspect  it  was 
not  the  Genuine  Stunning:  and  the  landlord's  wife, 
opening  the  little  half-door  of  the  bar,  and  bending 
down,  gave  me  my  money  back,  and  gave  me  a  kiss 
that  was  half  admiring,  and  half  compassionate,  but 
all  womanly  and  good,  I  am  sure. 
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THE  RED-ROOM 

Charlotte  Bront*  (1816-1855):  Jane  Eyre 

I  RESISTED  aU  the  way:   a  new  thing  for  me,  and 

a  circumstance  which  greaUy  strengthened  the  bad 

opmion  Bessie  and  Miss  Abbot  were  &poscd  to  enter- 

tam  of  me.    The  fact  is,  I  was  a  trifle  beside  myself: 

or  rather  out  of  myself,  as  the  French  would  say  I  was 

conscious  that  a  moment's  mutiny  had  already  rendered 

me  hable  to  strange  penalties,  and,  like  any  other  rebel 

"5  t?u  '^lv«<l'  »n  my  desperation,  to  go  aU  lengths. 

Hold  her  arms.  Miss  Abbot:  she's  Uke  a  mad  cat." 

For  diame!    for  shame  I"  cried  the  lady's-maid. 

What  shockmg  conduct,  Miss  Eyre,  to  strike  a  young 

gentleman,  your  benefactress's  son  I  Your  young  master^ 

Master!   How  is  he  my  master?  Am  I  a  servant ? " 

No;  you  are  less  than  a  servant,  for  you  do  nothing 

^ckS  ^^P-    There,  sit  down,  and  think  over  your 

.  They  had  got  me  by  this  time  into  the  apartment 
indicated  by  Mrs.  Reed,  and  had  thrust  me  upon  a 
stool:  my  impulse  was  to  rise  fnm  it  like  a  spring: 
"i«»r  two  pair  of  hands  arrested  mc  instantly, 
u  '  y*il\^°"'*  s^t  still,  you  must  be  tied  down."  said 
Bessie.  Miss  Abbot,  lend  me  your  garters;  she  would 
break  mme  directly." 

Miss  Abbot  turned  to  divest  a  stout  leg  of  the  necessary 
ligature.  This  preparation  for  bonds,  and  the  additional 
ignommy  it  inferred,  took  a  Uttle  of  the  excitement 
out  of  me. 

"Don't  take  them  off,"  I  cried;  "I  wiU  not  stir." 
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In  guarantee  whereof,  I  attached  myself  to  my  leat 
by  my  hands. 

"Mind  you  don't/'  said  Bessie;  and  when  she  had 
ascertained  that  I  was  really  subsiding,  she  loosened 
her  hold  of  me;  then  she  and  Miss  Abbot  stood  with 
folded  arms,  looking  darkly  and  doubtfully  on  my 
face,  as  incredulous  of  my  sanity. 

"She  never  did  so  before,  at  last  said  Bessie,  turning 
to  the  Abigsdl. 

"But  it  was  always  in  her,"  was  the  reply.  "I've 
told  Missis  often  my  opinion  about  the  child,  and  Missis 
agreed  with  fne.  She's  an  underhand  little  thing:  I 
never  saw  a  girl  of  her  age  with  so  much  cover." 

Bessie  answered  not;  but  ere  long,  addressing  me, 
she  said: 

"You  ought  to  be  aware.  Miss,  that  you  are  under 
obligations  to  Mrs.  Reed:  she  keeps  you:  if  she 
were  to  turn  you  oU,  you  would  have  to  go  to  the 
poor-house." 

I  had  nothing  to  say  to  these  words:  they  were  not 
new  to  me:  my  very  first  recollections  of  existence 
included  hints  of  the  same  kind.  This  reproach  of  my 
dependence  had  become  a  vague  sing-song  in  my  ear; 
very  painful  and  crushing,  but  only  half  intelugible. 
Miss  Abbot  joined  in: 

"  And  you  ought  not  tc  think  yourself  on  an  equality 
with  the  Misses  Reed  and  Master  Reed,  because  Missis 
kindly  allows  you  to  be  brought  up  with  them.  They 
will  have  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  you  will  have  none : 
it  is  your  place  to  be  humble,  and  to  try  to  make  yourself 
agreeable  to  them." 

"What  we  tell  you,  is  for  your  good,"  added  Bessie, 
in  no  harsh  voice:  "you  should  try  to  be  useful  and 
pleasant,  then,  perhaps,  you  would  have  a  home  here; 
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bat  if  you  become  passionate  and  rude.  Missis  will  send 
you  away,  I  am  sure." 

"Besides."  said  Miss  Abbot.  "God  wiU  punish  her: 
He  might  strike  her  dead  in  the  midst  of  her  tantrums, 
and  then  where  would  she  go?  Come.  Bessie,  we  will 
leave  her:  I  wouldn't  have  her  heart  for  anything. 
Say  your  prayers,  Miss  Eyre,  when  you  are  by  yourself; 
for  if  you  don't  repent,  something  bad  might  be  per- 
mitted to  come  down  the  chimney  and  fetch  you  away." 

They  went,  shutting  the  door,  and  locking  it  behind 
them. 

The  red-room  was  a  spare  chamber,  very  seldonK^ 
slept  in ;  I  might  say  never,  indeed,  unless  when  a  chance 
mflux  of  visitors  at  Gateshead  HaU  rendered  it  necessary 
to  turn  to  account  all  the  accommodation  it  contained: 
wt  it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  stateliest  chambers  in 
the  mansion.  A  bed  supported  on  massive  pillars  of 
mahogany,  hung  with  curtains  of  deep  red  damask, 
stood  out  like  a  tabernacle  in  the  centre;  the  two  large 
windows,  with  their  blinds  always  drawn  down,  were 
half  shrouded  in  festoons  and  falls  of  similar  drapery; 
the  caipet  was  red;  the  table  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  was 
covered  with  a  crimson  doth;  the  walls  were  a  soft 
fawn  colour,  with  a  blush  of  pink  in  it;  tb«»  — '»'Hrobc. 
the  toilet-table,  the  chairs  were  of  darkly-^^uiisned  old 
mahogany.  Out  of  these  deep  surrounding  shades  rose 
high,  and  glared  white,  the  piled-up  mattresses  and 
pillows  of  the  bed,  spread  with  a  snowy  Marseilles 
counterpane.  Scarcely  less  prominent  was  an  ample, 
cushioned  easy-chair  near  the  head  of  the  bed,  also 
white,  with  a  footstool  before  i  ;  and  looking,  as  I 
thought,  like  a  pale  throne. 

This  room  was  chill,  because  it  seldom  had  a  fire; 
It  was  silent,  because  remote  from  the  nursery  and 
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kitchens;  solemn,  because  it  wu  known  to  be  so  seldom 
entered.  The  house-maid  alone  came  here  on  Saturdays, 
to  wipe  from  the  mirrors  and  the  furniture  a  week's 
quiet  dust:  and  Mrs.  Reed  herself,  at  far  intervals, 
visited  it  to  review  the  contents  of  a  certain  secret 
drawer  in  the  wardrobe,  where  were  stored  divers  parch- 
ments, her  jewel-casket,  and  a  miniature  of  her  deceased 
husband;  and  in  those  last  words  lies  the  secret  of  the 
bedroom — the  spell  which  kept  it  so  lonely  in  spite 
of  its  grandeur. 

Mr.  Keed  had  been  dead  nine  years:  it  was  in  this 
chamber  he  breathed  his  last;  here  he  lay  in  state; 
hence  his  coffin  was  borne  by  the  undertaker's  men; 
and,  since  that  day,  a  sense  of  dreary  consecration  had 
guarded  it  from  frequent  intrusion. 

My  seat,  to  which  Bessie  and  the  bitter  Miss  Abbot 
had  left  me  riveted,  was  a  low  ottoman  near  the  marble 
chimnejrpiece;  the  bed  rose  before  me;  to  my  right 
hand  tiiere  was  the  high,  dark  wardrobe,  with  subdued, 
broken  reflections  varying  the  gloss  of  its  panels;  to 
my  left  were  the  muffled  windows  *  a  great  looking-glass 
between  them  repeated  the  vacant  majesty  of  the  >  d 
and  room.  I  was  not  quite  sure  whether  they  had  lo''  .d 
the  door;  and,  when  1  dared  move,  I  got  up,  and  .  jnt 
to  see.  Alas!  yes,  no  jail  was  ever  more  secure.  Re- 
turning, I  had  to  cross  before  the  looking-glass;  my 
fascinated  glance  involuntarily  explored  me  deplh  it 
revealed.  All  looked  colder  and  darker  in  that  visionary 
hollow  than  in  reality:  and  the  strange  little  figure  there 
gazing  at  me,  with  a  white  face  and  arms  specking  the 
gloom,  and  glittering  yes  of  fear  moving  where  all  else 
was  still,  had  the  eilwct  of  a  real  spirit:  I  thought  it 
like  one  of  the  tiny  phantoms,  iudf  fairy,  half  imp, 
Bessie's  evening  stories  represented  as  coming  up  out 
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^Li^'J^JL^  *?.  "***^'  •n^  tPPewing  before  tht 
ey»  of  bdated  trtveUert.  I  retumea  tTmy  ftool  ^ 
Supemition  wat  with  me  at  that  moment ;  bS?  t  waa 
^t  yet  her  hour  for  complete  victory:  my  bkod  ^ 
•tiU  warm;  the  mood  of  the  revolted  tUVe  wm  ISl 
brwmg  me  with  iu  bitter  vigour;  I  had  to  s^mTraoid 

^^'fi:^r'''  "*^"^'  '^^^^  '  quailed  W 

rJ^A  fe  ^*^'*  n°l*^*  tyrannies.  aU  hU  sisters' 
S^n^^^l'Tf '  *^^  *^.  "*°^*^^^'*  aversion.  aU  the 
SSTdarJT**^-?'^  turned  up  in  my  disturbed  mind 
hke  a  dark  deposit  m  a  turbid  weU.  Why  was  I  always 
suffcnng,  always  brow-bcaten.  always  accused  for  «vJ^r 
condemned?  Why  could  I  niver  pl^a^rmy  w^  u 
useless  to  tiy  to  win  any  one's  favour?  Eliza,  who^as 
headstrong  and  selfish,  was  respected.  Georgia^a  Jhl 
had  a  spoiled  temper,  a  very  acrid  spite,  a  ca?t^usS 
msolent  c^nage.  was  unive^ly  indulged.  iKr  ^X 
her  pmk  cheeks  and  golden  curis.  seemfd  to  rive  deSt 

fortve'l^^^t^'^  fV^'^'  ""^  ^0  Purchase^indeSy 
tor  evey  fault.      Tohn.  no  one  thwarted,  much  le^ 
pumshe^;  though  he  twisted  the  necks  of  thTSwoM 
iaUed  the  little  pea-chicks,  set  the  dogs  at  the  K 

Ws  off  the  choicest  plants  in  the  coAservato?y  he 
wfn/^  mother  >l<f  girl."  too;  sometimes  7evil^ 
^ISj^f  ^\*^"'  similar  to  hU  own;  bluntly  dS 
J^ded  her  wishes;  not  unfreouently  tore  and  s^Sed 
heralk  attu;e;  and  he  was  still  "her  own  darling'  I 
dared  comnut  no  fault:    I  strove  to  fulfil  every  duty; 

^ii  "^  ^^"^^^  ."*"«^*y  *"^  tiresome,  sullen  wd 
tr^'  ?om  mormng  to  noon,  and  from  noon  to  night 

1  h^  ^  !?"  ***'^  "^"^  ^^^  ^th  the  blow  ^d  fcdi 
X  had  received:  no  one  had  reproved  John  for  wantoiSy 
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•trildnc  me;  and  bccau  ^  I  htA  turned  againil  him  to 
av«rt1Jthir  irratlonia  violence.  I  wti  loiwled  with 

^^i^u'^r-'  s.  i  ,«y  reaK>n.  forced  by  the 
agoiuS^.^  itiml.  nc  ,'  ocious  though  tnu«itory 
SS^;  and  Rewlvt  .uvai  y  wrought  up.  ^^^^ 
£ome  ttrange  expedi.  it  k  achieve  escape  <rom  in- 
ww>rtabiropprSca  a.H  ninnir.ff  t^way.  or.  i!  that 
S  not  be  VSectea  vv.r  ..:  .  druikmg  mor«, 
and  letting  myself  d 


CORONATION  OF  ANNE  BOLEYN 

TAMts  Anthony  Froude  (1818-1894):  History  0/ 
''  England 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  May.  the  famUies  of ^ 
London  citizens  were  stimng  early  m  all  houses.   Frwn 
Temple  Bar  to  the  Tower,  the  streets  were  fresh  strewed 
wiSV^vd.  he  footpaths  were  railed  off  along  the  whole 
SuSe  aid  occupi*ed  on  one  side  by  the  guilds.  th«r 
^ta^e;.^d  apprentices   on  the  other  by  the  a  v 
OOTSt^blw  and  officials  in  their  gaudy  uniforms,     w^ 
their  staves  in  hand  for  to  cause  the  people  to  keep  good 
room  and  order."       Comhill  and  Gracechurch  Street 
had  dressed  their  fronts  in  scarlet  and  cnmson.  m  arras 
w^dT^try.  and  the  rich  carpet- work  from  Persia 
^d  thriast.    Cheapside.  to  outshine  her  rivals   was 
Shaped  even  more  splendidly  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  twsue^ 
an/velvet.    The  sheriffs  were  paring  up  and  down  on 
their  great  Flemish  horses,  hung  with  bvenes.  and  all 
the^mdows  were  thronged  with  ladies  crowdmg  to 
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Me  the  procmion  paM,  At  length  the  Tower  guns 
opened,  the  grim  gates  rolled  back,  and  under  the  arch- 
way in  the  bright  May  sunshine  the  long  column  began 
slowly  to  deftle.  Two  states  only  permitted  their  repre- 
sentatives to  grace  the  scene  with  their  presences- 
Venice  and  France.  It  was.  perhaps,  to  make  the  most 
of  this  isolated  countenance,  that  the  French  am- 
bassador's train  formed  the  van  of  the  ca^-alcade. 
Twelve  French  knights  came  riding  foremost  in  surcoats 
of  blue  velvet  with  sleeves  of  yellow  silk,  their  horses 
trapi)ed  in  blue,  with  white  crosses  powdered  on  their 
hangings.  After  them  followed  a  troop  of  English 
eentlemen,  two  and  two,  and  then  the  Knights  of  the 
Bath,  "in  gowns  of  violet,  with  hoods  purfled  with 
miniver  like  doctors."  Next,  perhaps  at  a  little  interval, 
the  abbots  passed  on,  mitred  in  their  robes;  the  barons 
followed  in  crimson  velvet,  the  bishops  then,  and  then 
the  earls  and  marquises,  the  dresses  of  each  order  in- 
creasing in  elaborate  gorgeousness.  All  these  rode  on 
in  oairs.  Then  came  alone  Audeley.  lord  chancellor, 
and  behind  him  the  Venetian  ambassador  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Du  Bellay,  Bishop  of  Bayonne  and  of  Paris,  not 
now  with  bugle  and  hunting-frock,  but  solemn  with 
stole  and  crozier.  Next,  the  lord  mayor,  with  the  city 
mace  in  hand,  the  Garter  in  his  coat  of  arms ;  and  then 
Lord  William  Howard— Belted  Will  Howard,  of  the 
Scottish  Border,  Marshal  of  England.  The  officers  of 
the  queen's  household  succeeded  the  marshal  in  scarlet 
and  gold,  and  the  van  of  the  procession  was  closed  by 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  as  high  constable,  with  his  silver 
'jyand-  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  picture  to  ourselves  the 
blazing  trail  of  splendour  which  in  such  a  pageant  must 
have  drawn  along  the  London  streets, — those  streets 
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which  now  we  know  so  black  and  smoke-grimed,  them- 
selves then  radiant  with  masses  of  colour,  gold,  and 
crimson,  and  violet.  Yet  there  it  was,  anv^  there  the  son 
could  shine  upon  it,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  eyes  were 
gazing  on  the  scene  out  of  the  crowded  lattices. 

Glorious  as  the  spectacle  was,  perhaps,  however,  it 
passed  unheeded.  Those  eyes  were  watching  all  for 
another  object,  which  now  drew  near.  In  an  open  space 
behind  the  constable  there  was  seen  approaching  "a 
white  chariot,"  drawn  by  two  palfrejrs  in  white  damask 
which  swept  the  ground,  a  golden  canopy  borne  above 
it  making  music  with  silver  bells:  ana  in  the  diariot 
sat  the  observed  of  all  observers,  the  beautiful  occasion 
of  sdl  this  glittering  homage;  fortune's  plaything  of 
the  hour,  the  Queen  of  England — queen  at  last — borne 
along  upon  the  waves  of  this  sea  of  glory,  breathing 
the  perfumed  incense  of  greatness  which  she  had  risked 
her  fair  name,  her  delicacy,  her  honour,  her  self-respect, 
to  win;  and  she  had  won  it. 

There  she  sate,  dressed  in  white  tissue  robes,  her  fair 
hair  flowing  loose  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  temples 
circled  with  a  light  coronet  of  gold  and  diamonds — 
most  beautiful — loveliest — most  favoured  perhaps,  as 
she  seemed  at  that  hour,  of  all  England's  daughters. 
Alas!    "within  the  hollow  round"  of  that  coronet 

Kept  death  his  court,  and  there  the  antick  sate. 
Scoffing  her  state  and  grinning  at  her  pomp. 
Allowing  her  a  little  breath,  a  Uttle  scene 
To  monarchise,  be  feared,  and  kill  with  looks, 
Infusing  her  with  self  and  vain  conceit. 
As  if  the  flesh  which  walled  about  her  life 
Were  brass  impregnable;  and  humoured  thus. 
Bored  through  her  castle  walls;  and  farewell.  Queen. 

Fatal  gift  of  greatness!    so  dangerous  ever!    so  more 
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than  dangerous  in  those  tremendous  times  when  the 
fountains  are  broken  loose  of  the  great  deeps  of  thought ; 
and  nations  are  in  the  throes  of  revolution;— when 
ancient  order  and  law  and  tradition  are  splitting  in  the 
social  earthquake;  and  as  the  opposing  forces  wrestle 
to  and  fro,  those  unhappy  ones  who  stand  out  above 
the  crowd  become  the  symbols  of  the  struggle,  and  fall 
the  victims  of  its  alternating  fortunes.  And  what  if 
into  an  unsteady  heart  and  brain,  intoxicated  with 
splendour,  the  outward  chaos  should  find  its  way,  con- 
verting the  poor  silly  soul  into  an  image  of  the  same 
confusion,— if  G)nscience  should  be  deposed  from  her 
high  place,  and  the  Pandora  box  be  broken  loose  of 
passions  and  sensualities  and  follies;  and  at  length  there 
be  nothing  left  of  all  which  man  or  woman  ought  to 
value,  save  hope  of  God's  forgiveness. 

Three  short  years  have  yet  to  pass,  and  again,  on  a 
summer  morning.  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  will  leave  the 
Tower  of  London— not  radiant  then  with  beauty  on  a 
gay  errand  of  coronation,  but  a  poor  wandering  ghost, 
on  a  sad  tragic  errand,  from  which  she  will  never  more 
return,  passing  away  out  of  an  earth  where  she  may 
stay  no  longer,  into  a  presence  where,  nevertheless,  we 
know  that  all  is  well— for  all  of  us— and  therefore  for  her. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  THE  PINES 

John  Ruskin  (1819-1900) :  Modern  Painters 

I  DO  not  know  any  district  possessing  more  pure  or 
uninterrupted  fullness  of  mountain  character  (and  that 
of  the  highest  order),  or  which  appears  to  have  been 
less  disturbed  by  foreign  agencies,  than  that  which 
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borders  the  course  of  the  Trient  bttween  Valorsine  and 
Martigxiy.  The  paths  which  lead  to  it  out  of  the  vallley 
of  the  Khone,  nsing  at  first  in  steep  circles  among  the 
walnut  trees,  like  winding  stairs  among  the  pillars  of  a 
Gothic  tower,  retire  over  the  shoulders  of  the  hiUs  into 
a  valley  almost  unknown,  but  thickly  inhabited  by  an 
industrious  and  patient  population.  Along  the  ndges 
of  the  rocks,  smoothed  by  old  glaciers  into  long,  dark, 
billowy  swellings,  like  the  backs  of  plunging  dolphins, 
the  peasant  watches  the  slow  colouring  of  tiie  ttuts  of 
moss  and  roots  of  herb  which,  little  by  Uttle,  gather  a 
feeble  soil  over  the  iron  substance;  then,  supporting 
the  narrow  strip  of  clinging  ground  with  a  few  stones, 
he  subdues  it  to  the  spade;  and  in  a  year  or  two  a  little 
crest  of  com  is  seen  waving  upon  the  rocky  casque.  The 
irregular  meadows  run  in  and  out  like  inlets  of  lake 
among  these  harvested  rocks,  sweet  with  perpetual 
streamlets,  that  seem  always  to  have  chosen  the  steepest 
places  to  come  down,  for  the  sake  of  the  leaps,  scattering 
their  handfuls  of  crystal  this  way  and  that,  as  the  wind 
takes  them,  with  ail  the  grace,  but  with  none  of  the 
formalism,  of  fountains;  mviding  into  fanciful  change 
of  dash  and  spring,  yet  with  the  seal  of  their  granite 
channels  upon  them,  as  the  lightest  play  of  human 
speech  may  bear  the  seal  of  past  toil,  and  closing  back 
out  of  their  spray  to  lave  the  rigid  angles,  and  brighten 
with  silver  fringes  and  glassy  films  eadi  lower  and  lower 
step  of  sable  stone;  until  at  last,  gathered  altogether 
again, — except,  perhaps,  some  chance  diops  caught 
on  the  apple-blossom,  where  it  has  budded  a  little 
nearer  the  cascade  than  it  did  last  spring, — they  find 
their  way  down  to  the  turf,  and  lose  themselves  in  that, 
silently;  with  quiet  depth  of  clear  water  furrowing 
among  the  grass  blades,  and  looking  only  like  their 
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shadow,  bat  presenUv  emerging  again  in  little  startled 
gushes  and  laughing  hurries,  as  if  they  had  remembered 
suddenly  that  the  day  was  too  short  for  them  to  get 
down  the  hill.  * 

Greer  field,  and  glowing  rock,  and  glancing  streamlet, 
all  slope  together  in  the  sunshine  towards  the  brows  of 
the  ravines,  where  the  pines  take  up  their  own  dominion 
of  saddened  shade;  and  with  everlasting  roar  in  the 
twilight,  the  stronger  torrents  thunder  down,  pale  from 
the  glaciers,  filling  all  their  chasms  with  enchanted  cold, 
beatmg  themselves  to  pieces  against  the  great  rocks 
that  they  have  themselves  cast  down,  and  forcmg 
fierce  way  beneath  their  ghastly  poise. 

The  mountain  paths  stoop  to  these  glens  in  forky 
zi|fzags.  leading  to  some  grey  and  narrow  arch,  jJl 
frmged  under  its  shuddering  curve  with  the  ferns  that 
fear  the  light;  a  cross  of  rough-hewn  pine,  iron-bound 
to  its  parapet,  standing  dark  against  the  lurid  fury  of 
the  foam.  Far  up  the  glen,  as  we  pause  beside  the  cross, 
the  sky  is  seen  through  the  openings  in  the  pines,  thin 
with  excess  of  light;  and,  in  its  clear,  consuming  flame 
of  white  space,  the  summits  of  the  rocky  mountains 
are  gathered  into  solemn  crowns  and  circlets,  all  flushed 
in  that  strange,  faint  silence  of  possession  by  the  sun- 
shine which  has  in  it  so  deep  a  melancholy;  full  of 
power,  yet  as  frail  as  shadows;  lifeless,  like  the  walls 
of  a  sepulchre,  yet  beautiful  in  tender  fall  of  crimson 
folds,  like  the  veil  of  some  sea  spirit,  that  lives  and 
dies  as  the  foam  flashes;  fixed  on  a  perpetual  throne, 
stem  against  all  strength,  lifted  above  all  sorrow,  and 
yet  effaced  and  melted  utterly  into  the  air  by  that 
last  sunbeam  that  has  crossed  to  them  from  between 
the  two  golden  clouds. 

High  above  all  sorrow:  yes,  but  not  unwitnessing  to 
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it.  The  traveller  on  his  happy  |ou  .ey,  as  his  foot 
springs  from  the  deep  turf  and  strikes  the  pebbles  gaily 
over  the  edge  of  the  mountain  road,  sees  with  a  gUnce 
of  delight  the  clusters  of  nut-brown  cottages  that  nestle 
among  those  sloping  orchards,  and  glow  bei^ath  the 
bougl^  of  the  pines.  Here,  it  may  wdl  seem  to  him,  if 
there  be  sometimes  hardship,  there  must  be  at  least 
innocence  and  peace,  and  fellowship  of  the  human  soul 
with  nature.  It  is  not  so.  The  wild  goats  that  leap 
along  those  rocks  have  as  much  passion  of  joy  in  all 
that  fair  work  of  God  as  the  men  that  toil  among  them. 
Perhaps  more.  Enter  the  street  of  one  of  those  Plages, 
and  you  will  find  it  foul  with  that  gioomy  foulness 
that  IS  suffered  only  by  torpor,  or  by  anguL^  of  soul. 
Here,  it  is  torpor — ^not  abs(.Iute  suffering, — ^not  starva- 
tion or  disease,  but  darkness  of  calm  enduring;  the 
spring  known  only  as  the  time  of  the  scjrthe,  and  the 
autumn  as  the  time  of  the  sickle,  and  the  sun  only  as 
a  warmth,  the  wind  as  a  chill,  and  the  mountains  as 
a  danger.  They  do  not  understand  so  much  as  the  name 
of  beauty,  or  of  knowledge.  They  understand  dinoly 
that  of  virtue.  Love,  patience,  hospitality,  faith, — 
these  things  they  know.  To  glean  their  meadows  side 
by  side,  so  happier;  to  bear  the  burden  up  the  breathless 
mountain  flank,  unmurmuringly;  to  bid  the  stranger 
drink  from  their  vessel  of  miUc;  to  see  at  the  foot  of 
their  low  deathbeds  a  pale  figure  upon  a  cross,  dying 
also,  patiently; — ^in  ihis  they  are  different  from  the 
catUe  and  from  the  stones,  but  in  all  this  unrewarded 
as  far  as  concerns  the  present  life.  For  them,  there  is 
neither  hope  nor  passion  of  spirit;  for  them  neither 
advance  nor  exultation.  Black  bread,  rude  roof,  dark 
night,  laborious  day,  weary  arm  at  sunset;  and  life 
ebbs  away.  No  books,  no  thoughts,  no  attainments,  no 
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rest;  except  only  tometimes  a  little  sitting  in  the  sun 
under  the  church  wall,  as  the  bell  tolls  thin  and  far  in 
the  mountain  air;  a  pattering  of  a  few  prayers,  not 
understood,  by  the  altar  rails  of  the  dimly  gSded  chapel, 
and  so  back  to  the  sombre  home,  with  the  cloud  upon 
them  still  unbroken— that  cloud  of  rocky  gloom,  bom 
out  of  the  wild  torrents  and  ruinous  stones,  and  un- 
hghtened,  even  in  their  religion,  except  by  the  vague 
promise  of  some  better  thing  unknown,  mingled  with 
threatening,  and  obscured  by  an  unspeakable  horror, 
—a  smoke,  as  it  were,  of  martyrdom,  coiling  up  with 
the  incense,  and,  amidst  the  images  of  tortured  bodies 
and  lamenting  spirits  in  hurthng  flames,  the  very  cross, 
for  them,  dashed  more  deeply  than  for  others,  with 
gouts  of  blood.  ^ 


"AND  HE  TOOK  A  LITTLE  CHILD" 

George  Eliot  (1819-1880) :  Silas  Marner 

When  Mamer's  sensibility  returned,  he  continued  the 
action  which  had  been  arrested,  and  closed  his  door, 
unaware  of  the  chasm  in  his  consciousness,  unaware 
of  any  intermediate  change,  except  that  the  light  had 
grown  dim,  and  that  he  was  chilled  and  faint.  He 
thought  he  had  been  too  long  standing  at  the  door  and 
looking  out.  Turning  towards  the  hearth,  where  the 
two  logs  had  fallen  apart,  and  sent  forth  only  a  red 
uncertain  glimmer,  he  seated  himself  on  his  fireside 
chdr,  and  was  stooping  to  push  his  logs  together,  when, 
to  his  blurred  vision,  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  gold  on 
the  floor  in  front  of  the  hearth.   Gold!— his  own  gold— 
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brought  back  to  him  as  mysteriously  as  it  had  been 
taken  awayl  He  felt  his  heart  begin  to  beat  violently, 
und  for  a  kw  moments  he  was  unable  to  stretch  out  ms 
hand  and  grasp  the  restored  treasure.  The  heap  of  gold 
seemed  to  glow  and  get  larger  beneath  his  agitated  gaze. 
He  leaned  forward  at  last,  and  stretched  forth  his 
hajid;  but  instead  of  the  hard  coin  with  the  familiar 
resisting  outline,  his  fingers  encountered  soft  warm 
curls.  In  utter  amazement,  Silas  fell  on  his  knees  and 
bent  his  head  low  to  examine  the  marvel:  it  was  a 
sleeping  child — a  round,  fair  thing,  with  soft  yellow 
rings  all  over  its  head.  Could  this  be  his  Uttle  sister 
come  back  to  him  in  a  dream — ^his  Uttle  sister  whom 
he  had  carried  about  m  IJs  arms  for  a  year  before  she 
died,  when  he  was  a  small  boy  without  shoes  or  stock- 
ings? That  was  the  first  thought  that  darted  across 
Silas's  blank  wonderment.  Was  it  a  dream?  He  rose 
to  his  feet  a^ain,  pushed  his  logs  together,  and,  throwing 
on  some  dned  leaves  and  sticks,  raised  a  flame;  but 
the  flame  did  not  disperse  the  vision — it  only  lit  up  more 
distinctly  the  Uttle  round  form  of  the  cmld  and  its 
shabby  clothing.  It  was  very  much  like  his  Uttle  sister. 
Silas  sank  into  his  chair  powerless,  imder  the  double 
presence  of  an  inexpUcable  surprise  and  a  hurrying 
influx  of  memories.  How  and  when  had  the  child  come 
in  without  his  knowledge?  He  had  never  been  beyond 
the  door.  But  along  with  that  question,  and  almost 
thrusting  it  away,  there  was  a  vision  of  the  old  home 
and  the  old  streets  leading  to  Lantern  Yard — and 
within  that  vision  another,  of  ihe  thoughts  which  had 
been  present  with  him  in  those  far-off  scenes.  The 
thoughts  were  strange  to  him  now,  like  old  friendships 
impossible  to  revive;  and  yet  he  had  a  dreamy  feeling 
that  this  child  was  somehow  a  message  come  to  him 
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from  that  far-off  life:  it  stirred  fibres  that  had  never 
been  moved  in  Raveloe— old  quiverings  of  tenderness 
—old  impressions  of  awe  at  the  presentiment  of  some 
Power  presiding  over  his  life;  for  his  ima«;ination  had 
not  yet  extricated  itself  from  the  sense  of  mystery  in 
the  child's  sudden  presence,  and  had  formed  no  con- 
jectures of  ordinary  natural  means  by  which  the  event 
could  have  been  brought  about. 

But  there  was  a  cry  on  the  hearth:  the  child  had 
awaked,  and  Mamer  stooped  to  lift  it  on  his  knee. 
It  clung  round  his  neck,  and  burst  louder  and  louder 
into  that  mingling  of  inarticulate  cries  with  "mammy" 
by  which  Uttle  children  express  the  bewilderment  of 
waking.  Silas  pressed  it  to  him,  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously uttered  sounds  of  hushing  tenderness,  while 
he  bethought  himself  that  some  of  his  porridge,  which 
had  f,ot  cool  by  the  dying  fire,  would  do  to  feed  the 
child  with  if  it  were  only  warmed  up  a  little. 

He  had  plenty  to  do  through  the  next  hour.  The 
jwrri^e,  sweetened  with  some  dry  brown  sugar  from 
an  old  store  which  he  had  refrained  from  using  for 
himself,  stopped  the  cries  of  the  little  one,  and  made 
her  hft  her  blue  eyes  with  a  wide  quiet  gaze  at  Silas,  as 
he  put  the  spoon  mto  her  mouth.  Presently  she  slipped 
from  his  knee  and  began  to  toddle  about,  but  wiith  a 
pretty  stagger  that  made  Silas  jump  up  and  follow  her 
lest  she  should  fall  against  anything  that  would  hurt 
her.  But  she  only  fell  m  a  sitting  posture  on  the  ground, 
and  began  to  pull  at  her  boots,  looking  up  at  him  with 
a  crying  face  as  if  the  boots  hurt  her.  He  took  her  on 
his  knee  again,  but  it  was  some  time  before  it  occurred 
to  Silas's  dull  bachelor  mind  that  the  wet  boots  were 
the  grievance,  pressing  on  her  warm  ankles.  He  got 
them  off  vrith  cfifficulty,  and  baby  was  at  once  happily 
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occupied  with  the  fMrimary  myntery  of  her  own  toet, 
inviting  Silas,  with  much  chuckling,  to  consider  the 
mystery  too.  But  the  wet  boots  had  at  last  suggested 
to  Silas  that  the  child  had  been  walking  on  the  snow,  and 
this  roused  him  from  his  entire  oblivion  of  any  ordinaiy 
means  bv  which  it  could  have  entered  or  been  brought 
uito  his  house.  Under  the  prompting  of  this  new  i£»a, 
and  without  waiting  to  form  conjectures,  he  raised  the 
child  in  his  arms,  and  went  to  the  door.  As  soon  as  he 
had  opened  it,  there  was  the  cry  of  "mammy"  again, 
which  Silas  had  not  heard  since  the  child's  first  hungry 
waking.  Bending  forward,  he  could  just  discern  the 
marks  made  by  the  little  feet  on  the  virgin  snow,  and 
he  followed  their  track  to  the  furze  bushes.  "  Mammy  I " 
the  httle  one  cried  again  and  again,  stretching  itself 
forward  so  as  ahnost  to  escape  from  Silas's  arms,  before 
he  himself  was  aware  that  there  was  something  more 
than  the  bush  before  him — that  there  was  a  human 
body,  with  the  head  sunk  low  in  the  furze,  and  half- 
covered  with  the  shaken  snow. 


SOME  OF  THE  QUALITIES  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS 

Walter  Bagehot  (1826-1877)  •  Literary  Studies 

Mr.  Dickens's  humour  is  indeed  very  much  a  result 
of  the  two  peculiarities  of  which  we  have  teen  speaking. 
His  power  of  detailed  observation  and  his  power  of 
idealising  individual  traits  of  character  —  sometimes 
of  one  or  other  of  them,  sometimes  of  both  of  them 
together.  His  similes  on  matters  of  external  obser- 
vation are  so  admirable  that  everybody  appreciates 
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them,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  quote  ipedmens  0! 
them;  nor  is  it  the  sort  of  exceUenoe  which  best  bears 

to  be  paraded  for  the  purposes  of  critical  example    Its 
Off-hand  air  and  natural  connection  with  the  adjacent 
orcumstances  are  inherent  parts  of  its  peculiar  merit 
Every  reader  of  Mr.  Dickens's  works  knows  well  what 
we  mean.  And  who  is  not  a  reader  of  them  ? 

But  his  peoUiar  humour  U  even  more  indebted  to  his 
habit  of  vivifyinsf  external  traits,  than  to  his  power  of 
extwnal  observation.  He,  as  we  have  explained,  expands 
traits  into  people;  and  it  is  a  source  of  true  humour  to 
pUce  thtae,  when  so  expanded,  in  circumstances  in 
which  only  people— that  is  complete  human  beings— 
can  appropnatet .  act.    The  humour  of  Mr.  Pickwck's 
character  is  entirely  of  this  kind.    He  is  a  kind  of 
mcan»tion  of  simple-mindedness  and  what  we  may 
caU  obvious-mindedness.     The  conclusion  which  «ach 
occurrence  or  position  in  life  most  immediately  presents 
to  the  unsophisticated  mind  is  that  which  Mr.  Rckwick 
f  *J«  to  accept.  The  proper  accompaniments  are  given 
to  him.   He  is  a  stout  gentleman  in  easy  circumstances 
who  IS  irritated  into  originaUty  by  no  impulse  from 
wittun,  and  by  no  stimulus  from  without.    He  is  stated 
to  have    retu-cd  from  business."  But  no  one  can  fancy 
what  he  was  in  business.    Such  fl;uileless  simpUcity  of 
heart  and  easy  impressibility  of  disposition  would  soon 
have  induced  a  painful  failure  amid  the  harsh  struggles 
and  the  tempting  speculations  of  pecuniary  life.     As 
he  IS  represented  in  the  narrative,  however,  nobody 
dreams  of  such  antecedents.  Mr.  Pickwick  moves  easily 
over  aU  the  surface  of  English  Ufe  from  GosweU  Street 
toDmgley  DeU    from  Dingley  DeU  to  the  Ipswich 
elections,  from  dnnking  milk-punch  in  a  wheelbarrow 
to  Sleeping  in  the  approxunate  pound,  and  no  one  ever 
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tWnltt  of  applying  to  him  the  ordinary  maxims  which 
we  should  apply  to  any  common  person  in  Ufe,  or  to 
any  common  personage  in  a  fiction.     Nobody  thinks 
it  is  wrong  in  Mr.  Pickwick  to  drink  too  much  milk- 
punch  in  a  wheelbarrow,  to  introduce  worthless  people 
of  whom  he  knows  nothing  to  the  famUies  of  people  fw 
whom  he  reaUy  cares;   nobody  holds  him  responsible 
for  the  consequences;  nobody  thinks  there  is  anything 
wrong  m  his  taking  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
Allen  to  visit  Mr.  Winkle  senior,  and  thereby  almost 
irretrievably  offending  him  with  his  son's  marriage.  We 
do  not  reject  moral  remarks  such  as  these,  but  they 
never  occur  to  us.    Indeed  the  indistinct  consciousness 
that  such  observations  are  possible,  and  that  they  are 
hovering  about  our  minds,  enhances  the  humour  of  the 
narrative.    We  are  in  a  conventional  world,  where  the 
mere  maxims  of  conmion  life  do  not  apply,  and  yet 
which  has  all  the  amusing  detail,  and  picturesque  de- 
ments, and  singular  eccentricities  of  common  life.    Mr 
Hckwick  is  a  personified  ideal;  a  kind  of  amateur  in 
hfe,  whose  course  we  watch  through  all  the  circumstances 
of  ordmary  existence,  and  at  whose  follies  we  are  amused 
just  as  really  skilled  people  are  at  the  mistakes  of  an 
amateur  m  their  art.     His  being  in  the  pound  is  not 
wrong;  his  being  the  victim  of  Messrs.  Dodson  is  not 
foolish.    "Always  shout  with  the  mob,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick.    "But  suppose  there  are  two  mobs,"  said  Mr 
Snodgrass.     "Then  shout  with  the  loudest,"  said  Mr! 
Pickwick.   This  is  not  in  him  weakness  or  time-serving, 
or  want  of  principle,  as  in  most  even  of  fictitious  people 
It  would  be.    It  is  his  way.   Mr.  Pickwick  was  expected 
to  say  something,  so  he  said  "Ah"  in  a  grave  voice. 
This  IS  not  pompous  as  we  might  fancy,  or  clever  as  it 
might  be  if  intentionally  devised;  it  is  simply  his  way. 
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Mr.  Pickwick  gets  Ute  at  night  over  the  wtU  behind 
the  back-door  of  a  young  ladies'  school,  is  found  in 
that  sequestered  place  by  the  schoolmUtress  and  the 
boarders  and  the  cook,  and  there  is  a  dialogue  between 
them.   There  is  nothing  out  of  possibility  in  this;  it  is 
his  way.    The  humour  essentially  consists  in  treating 
as  a  moral  agent  a  being  who  really  is  not  a  moral  agent 
We  treat  a  vivified  accident  as  a  man,  and  we  are  sur- 
prised at  the  absurd  results.    We  are  reading  about  an 
acting  thing,  and  we  wonder  at  its  scrapes,  and  laugh 
at  th«n  as  if  they  were  those  of  the  man.    There  is 
something  of  this  humour  in  tvery  sort  of  farce.  Every- 
body knows  these  are  not  real  beings  acting  in  real 
Ufe,  thouRh  they  talk  as  if  they  were,  and  want  us  to 
beUeve  that  they  are.     Here,   as  in   Mr.  Dickens's 
books,  we  have  exaggerations  pretending  to  comport 
themselves  as  ordinary  beings,  caricatures  acting  as  if 
they  were  characters. 


There  is  one  class  of  Mr.  Dickens's  pictures  which 
may  seem  to  form  an  exception  to  this  criticism.  It  is 
the  delineation  of  the  outlaw,  we  might  say  the  anti- 
law,  world  in  Oliver  Twist.  In  one  or  two  instances  Mr. 
Dickens  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  hit  on  character- 
istics which,  by  his  system  of  idealisation  and  continual 
repetition,  might  really  be  brought  to  look  like  a  char- 
acter. A  man's  trade  or  profession  in  regular  life  can 
only  exhaust  a  very  small  portion  of  his  nature;  no 
approach  is  made  to  the  essence  of  humanity  by  the 
exaggeration  of  the  traits  which  typify  a  beadle  or  an 
undertaker.  With  the  outlaw  world  it  is  somewhat 
different.  The  bare  fact  of  a  man  belonging  to  that 
world  is  so  important  to  his  nature,  that  if  it  w  artistically 
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developed  with  coherent  ftccettoriet,  tome  approxinui- 
tion  to  a  diftinctlv  luturtl  character  will  be  alroott 
inevitablv  made.    In  the  character!  of  Bill  Syket  and 
Nancy  this  it  to.    The  former  is  the  tkulkinff  ruffian 
who  may  be  teen  any  day  at  the  police-courts,  and  whom 
anyone  may  fancy  he  leet  by  walking  through  St.  Giles's. 
You  cannot  attempt  to  figure  to  your  imagination  the 
existence  of  such  a  person  without  being  thrown  into 
the  region  of  the  passions,  the  will,  and  the  conscience; 
the  mere  fact  of  his  maintaining,  as  a  condition  of  life 
and  by  settled  profession,  a  struggle  with  regular  society 
necessarily  brings  these  deep  parts  of  his  nature  into 
prominence;  great  crime  usually  proceeds  from  abnor- 
nial  impulses  or  strange  effort.    Accordingly  Mr.  Sykes 
is  the  character  most  approaching  to  a  coherent  man 
who  b  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Dickcns*s  works.   We  do  not 
sav  that  even  here  there  is  not  some  undue  heightening 
admixture  of  caricature,— but  this  defect  is  scar^ 
thought  of  amid  the  general  coherence  of  the  picture, 
the  painful  subject,  and  the  wonderful  command  of 
strani^e  accessones.    Miss  Nancy  is  a  still  more  delicate 
artisUc  effort.    She  is  an  idealisation  of  the  girl  who 
may  also  be  seen  at  the  poUce-courts  and  St.  Giles's; 
as  bad,  according  to  occupation  and  conmion  character, 
as  a  woman  can  be,  yet  retaining  a  tinge  of  womanhood, 
and  a  certain  compassion  for  interesting  suffering,  which 
under  favouring  arcumstances  might  be  the  germ  of  a 
regenerating  influence.   We  need  not  stay  to  prove  how 
much  the  imaginative  development  of  such  a  personage 
must  concern  itself  with  our  deeper  humanity;   how 
strongly,  if  excellent,  it  must  be  contrasted  with  every- 
thing conventional  or  casual  or  superficial.  Mr.  Dickens's 
delineation  is  in  the  highest  degree  excellent.  It  possesses 
not  only  the  more  obvious  merits  bel^iging  to  the 
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•ttWect.  but  alto  that  of  a  tingular  deUcacy  of  expreMton 
•nd  Idea.    Nobody  fancies  for  a  moment  that  they  are 
rea^  about  anything  beyond  the  pale  of  ordinaiy 
proprietv.    We  read  the  account  of  the  life  which  MiM 
Nancy  leads  with  BUI  Sykes  without  such  an  idea 
pccurring  to  us:  ^  when  we  reflect  upon  it.  few  thinm 
in  literary  pamtmg  are  more  wonderful  than  the  de- 
piction of  a  professional  life  of  sin  an  I  sorrow,  so  as 
not  even  to  startle  those  to  whom  the  dt  eper  forms  of 
either  are  but  names  and  shadows.  Other  writers  would 
have  given  as  vivid  a  picture:  Defoe  would  have  poured 
out  even  a  more  copious  measure  of  telling  circum- 
stantlahty,  but  he  would  have  nairat* d  his  ston  with 
Ml  inhuman  distinctness,  which  if  not  hn[mvo  L  unp^xrc ; 
French  writers,  whom  we  need  not  name    would  havR 
enhanced  the  interest  of  their  narrative  ;«y  trailing  on 
the  excitement  of  stimulating  scenes.      It  would  l)c 
injustice  to  Mr.  Dickens  to  say  that  he  has  humiounted 
these  tenipcations;    the  unconscious  evidence  of  innu- 
merable d#;tails  proves  that,  from  a  certain  delicacy 
of  unagmation  and  purity  of  spirit,  he  has  not  even 
experienced  them.  Criticism  is  the  more  bound  to  dwell 
at  length  on  the  merits  of  these  delineations,  because 
no  artistic  merit  can  make  Oliver  Twist  a  pleasing  work 
The  squalid  detail  of  crime  and  misery  oppresses  us  too 
much.   If  it  is  to  be  read  at  aU,  it  should  be  read  in  the 
first  hardness  of  the  youthful  imagination,  which  no 
touch  can  move  too  deeply,  and  which  is  never  stirred 
with  tremulous  suffering  at  the  "still  sad  music  of 
humamty.      The  coldest  critic  in  later  life  may  never 
hope  to  have  again  the  apathy  of  his  boyhood. 
It  perhaps  follows  from  what  has  been  said  of  the 

C*;?^J^™i^M?i*^.  ^"^  I>ickens's  genius,  that  he  would 
be  httle  skilled  m  planning  plots  for  his  novels.     He 
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certainly  is  not  so  skilled.  He  says  in  his  preface  to  the 
Pickwick  *apers  "that  they  were  designed  for  the 
introduction  of  diverting  diaracters  and  incidents; 
that  no  ingenuity  of  plot  was  attempted,  or  even  at 
that  time  considered  feasible  by  the  author  in  con- 
nection with  the  desultory  plan  of  publication  adopted"; 
and  he  adds  an  expression  of  regret  that  "  these  chapters 
had  not  been  strung  together  on  a  thread  of  more 
general  interest."  It  is  extremely  fortunate  that  no 
such  attempt  was  made.  In  the  cases  in  which  Mr. 
Dickens  has  attempted  to  make  a  long  connected  story, 
or  to  develop  into  scenes  or  incidents  a  plan  in  any 
degree  elaborate,  the  result  has  been  a  complete  failure. 
A  certain  consistency  of  genius  seems  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  a  consecutive  plot.  An  irregular  mind 
naturally  diows  itself  in  incoherency  of  incident  and 
aberration  of  character.  The  method  in  which  Mr. 
Dickens's  mind  works,  if  we  are  correct  in  our  criticism 
upon  it,  tends  natui-ally  to  these  blemishes.  Caricatures 
are  necessarily  isolated;  they  are  produced  by  the  ex- 
aggeration of  certain  conspicuous  traits  and  features; 
each  being  is  enlarged  on  its  greatest  side ;  and  we  laugh 
at  the  grotesque  grouping  and  the  startling  contrast. 
But  the  connection  between  human  beings  on  which  a 
plot  depends  is  rather  severed  than  elucidated  by  the 
enhancement  of  their  diversities.  Interesting  stories 
are  founded  on  the  intimate  relations  of  men  and  women. 
These  intimate  relations  are  based  not  on  their  super- 
ficial traits,  or  common  occupations,  or  most  visible 
extemidities,  but  on  the  inner  life  of  heart  and  feeling. 
You  simply  divert  attention  from  that  secret  life  by 
enhancing  the  perceptible  diversities  of  common  human 
nature,  and  the  strange  anomalies  into  which  it  may 
be  distorted.  The  original  germ  of  Pickwick  was  a  "  Club 
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of  Oddities."  The  idea  was  professedly  abandoned: 
but  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  aU  Mr.  Dickens's 
books.  It  iUustrates  the  professed  grotesqueness  of 
the  characte^rs  as  well  as  their  slender  connection. 

The  defect  of  plot  is  heightened  by  Mr.  Dickens's 
great,  we  might  say  complete,  inability  to  make  a 
love-story.    A  pair  of  lovers  is  by  custom  a  necessity 
of  narrative  fiction,  and  writers  who  possess  a  great 
general  range  of  mundane  knowledge,  and  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  special  sentimental  subject,  are  often 
m  amusing  difficulties.    The  watchful  reader  observes 
the  transition  from  the  hearty  description  of  well- 
known  scenes,  of  prosaic  streets,  or  journeys  by  wood 
and  river,  to  the  pale  colours  of  ill-attempted  poetry, 
to  such  sights  as  the  novelist  wishes  he  need  not  tiy 
to  see.     But  few  writers  exhibit  the  difficulty  in  so 
aggravated  a  form  as  Mr.  Dickens.  Most  men  by  taking 
thought  can  make  a  lay  figure  to  look  not  so  very  unliire 
a  young  gentleman,  and  can  compose  a  telling  schedule 
of  ladyhke  charms.   Mr.  Dickens  has  no  power  of  doing 
either.  The  heroic  character— we  do  not  mean  the  form 
of  character  so  called  in  life  and  action,  but  that  which 
is  hereditary  in  the  heroes  of  novels— is  not  suited  to 
his  style  of  art.  Hazlitt  wrote  an  essay  to  inquire  "  Why 
the  heroes  of  romances  are  insipid";  and  without  going 
that  length  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  character  of 
the  agreeable  young  gentleman  who  loves  and  is  loved 
should  not  be  of  the  most  marked  sort.     Flirtation 
ought  not  to  be  an  exaggerated  pursuit.    Young  ladies 
and  their  admirers  should  not  express  themselves  in 
the  heightened  and  imaginative  phraseology  suited  to 
Charley  Bates  and  the  Dodger.    Humour  is  of  no  use 
for  no  one  makes  love  in  jokes:    a  tmge  of  insidious 
satire  may  perhaps  be  permitted  as  a  rare  and  occasional 
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relief,  but  it  wiU  not  be  thought  "a  pretty  book/'  if 
80  malidous  an  element  be  at  all  habituallv  perceptible. 
The  broad  farce  in  which  Ut,  Dickens  indulges  is  thor- 
oughly out  of  place.  If  you  caricature  a  pau*  of  lovers 
ever  so  little,  by  the  necessity  of  their  calling  you  make 
them  ridiculous.  One  of  Sheridan's  best  comedies  is 
remarkable  for  having  no  scene  in  which  the  hero  and 
heroine  are  on  tiie  stage  together;  and  Mr.  Moore 
suggests  that  the  shrewd  wit  distrusted  his  skill  in  the 
light  dropping  love-talk  which  would  have  been  neces- 
sary. Mr.  Dickens  would  have  done  well  to  imitate 
so  astute  a  policy;  but  he  has  none  of  the  managing 
shrewdness  whioh  those  who  look  at  Sheridan's  career 
attentively  will  probably  think  not  the  least  remarkable 
feature  in  his  singular  character.  Mr.  Dickens,  on  the 
contrary,  pours  out  painful  sentiments  as  if  he  wished 
the  abundance  should  make  up  for  the  inferior  quality. 
The  excruciating  writing  which  is  expended  on  Miss 
Ruth  Pinch  passes  belief.  Mr.  Dickens  is  not  only  unable 
to  make  lovers  to  talk,  but  to  describe  heroines  in  mere 
narrative.  As  has  been  said,  most  men  can  make  a 
tumble  of  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair  and  pearly  teeth,  that 
does  very  well  for  a  young  lady,  at  least  for  a  good 
while;  but  Mr.  Dickens  will  not,  probably  cannot,  attain 
even  to  this  humble  measiu-e  of  descnptive  art.  He 
vitiates  the  repose  by  broad  humour,  or  disenchants 
the  delicacy  by  an  unctuous  admiration. 
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THE  UPPER  WATERS 

William  Morris  (1834-1896):  News  from  Nowhere 

We  were  soon  under  way  and  going  at  a  fair  pace 
through  the  beautiful  reaches  of  the  river,  betw^^n  Ben- 
sington  and  Dorchester.  It  was  now  about  the  mickile 
of  the  afternoon,  warm  rather  than  hot,  and  quite 
windless;  the  clouds  high  up  and  hght,  pearly  white, 
aiid  gleaming,  softened  the  sun's  burning,  but  did  not 
hide  the  pale  blue  in  most  places,  though  they  seemed 
to  give  it  height  and  consistency;  the  sky,  in  short, 
looked  really  like  a  vault,  as  poets  have  sometimes 
called  it,  and  not  like  mere  limitless  air,  but  a  vault 
so  vast  and  full  of  light  that  it  did  not  in  any  way 
oppress  the  spirits.  It  was  the  sort  of  afternoon  that 
Tennyson  must  have  been  thinking  about,  when  he 
said  of  the  Lotos-Eaters'  land  that  it  was  a  land  where 
it  was  always  afternoon. 

Ellen  leaned  back  in  the  stem  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
herself  thoroughly.  I  could  see  that  she  was  really 
looking  at  things  and  let  nothing  escape  her,  and  as 
I  watched  her,  an  uncomfortable  feeUng  that  she  had 
been  a  little  touched  by  love  of  the  deft,  ready,  and 
handsome  Dick,  and  that  she  had  been  constrained  to 
follow  us  because  of  it,  faded  out  of  my  mind;  since 
if  it  had  been  so,  she  surely  could  not  have  been  so 
excitedly  pleased,  even  with  the  beautiful  scenes  we 
were  passing  through.  For  some  time  she  did  not  say 
much,  but  at  last,  as  we  had  passed  under  Shiilingford 
Bridge  (new  built,  bat  somewhat  on  its  old  lines),  she 
bade  me  hold  the  boat  while  she  had  a  good  look  at 
the  landscape  through  the  graceful  arch.  Then  she 
turned  about  to  me  and  said: 
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"I  do  not  know  whether  to  be  sorry  or  glad  that  this 
if  the  first  time  diat  I  have  been  in  these  reaches.  It 
is  true  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  all  this  for  the 
first  time;  but  tf  I  had  had  a  year  or  two  of  memory 
of  it,  how  sweetly  it  would  all  have  mingled  with  my 
life,  wakmg  or  dreaming!  I  am  so  ^ad  Dick  has  been 
pulling  slowly,  so  as  to  linger  out  the  time  h^e.  How 
do  you  feel  about  your  first  visit  to  these  waters?" 

I  do  not  suppose  she  meant  a  trap  f(»-  me,  but  anyhow 
I  feQ  into  it,  and  said:  "My  first  visit!  It  is  not  my 
first  visit  by  many  a  time.  I  know  these  reaches  well ; 
indeed,  I  may  say  that  I  know  every  yard  of  the  Thames 
from  Hammersmith  to  Cricklade. 

I  saw  the  complications  that  might  folk>w,  as  her 
eyes  fixed  mine  with  a  curious  look  in  them,  that  I 
had  seen  before  at  Runnymede,  when  I  had  said  some- 
thing which  made  it  dif&cult  for  others  to  understand 
my  present  position  amongst  these  people. 

I  reddened,  and  said,  in  order  to  cover  up  my  mistake: 
"I  wonder  you  have  never  been  up  so  high  as  this, 
since  you  live  on  the  Thames,  and  moreover  row  so 
well  that  it  would  be  no  great  labour  to  you.  Let  alone," 
quoth  I,  insinuatingly,  "that  anybody  would  be  glad 
to  row  you." 

•  •  •  •  •  « 

"Well,  anyhow  I  am  glad  that  I  am  travelling  these 
waters  with  you,  since  you  know  our  river  so  well,  and 
i  know  little  of  it  past  Pangboume,  for  you  can  teU 
me  all  I  want  to  know  about  it." 

She  paused  a  minute,  and  then  said:  "Yet  you 
must  understai^l  that  the  part  I  do  know,  I  know 
as  thorou^y  as  you  do,  I  should  be  sorry  for  you 
to  think  that  I  am  careless  of  a  thing  so  beautiful  and 
interesting  as  the  Thames." 
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She  said  this  auite  earnestly,  and  with  an  air  of 
affectionate  appeaf  to  me  which  pleased  me  very  much; 
but  I  could  see  that  she  was  only  keeping  her  doubts 
about  me  for  another  time.  '        »-   »  "" 

Presently  we  caine  to  Day's  Lock,  where  Dick  and 
his  two  sitters  had  waited  for  us.    He  would  have  me 
go  ashore,  as  if  to  show  me  something  which  I  had 
never  seen  before,  and,  nothing  loth.  I  followed  him. 
Ellen  by  my  side,  to  the  well-remembered  dykes,  and 
the  long  church  beyond  them,  which  was  still  used  for 
various  purposes  by  the  good  folk  of  Dorchester:  where 
by  the  way   the  village  £uest-housc  still  had  the  sigii 
of  the  Fleur-de-luce  which  it  used  to  bear  in  the  drvs 
when  hospitality  had  to  be  bought  and  sold.   This  time 
however.  I  made  no  sign  of  all  this  being  familiar  to 
me:   thoueh  as  we  sat  for  a  while  on  the  mound  of  the 
Dykes  looking  up  at  Sinodun  and  its  clear-cut  trench 
and  Its  sister  tnamehn  of  Whittenham.  I  felt  somewhat 
uncomfortable  under  Ellen's  serious,   attentive    look 
which  almost  drew  from  me  the  cry.  "How  little  any- 
thmg  IS  changed  here!"  ^ 

We  stopped  again  at  Abingdon,  which,  like  WaUint- 
ford.  w^  m  a  way  both  old  and  new  to  me,  since  it  h^ 
been  lifted  out  of  its  nineteenth-century  degradation 
and  otherwise  was  as  little  altered  as  might  be 

Sunset  was  in  the  sky  as  we  skirted  Oxford  by  Oseney 
we  stopped  a  minute  or  two  hard  by  the  ancient  castle 
to  put  Henry  Morsom  ashore.  It  was  a  matter  of  course 
that  so  far  as  they  could  be  seen  from  the  river,  I  missed 
none  of  the  towers  and  spires  of  that  once  don-beridden 
aty;  but  the  meadows  all  round,  which,  when  I  had 
last  passed  tiirough  them,  were  getting  daily  more  and 
more  squalid,  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  seal 
of  the     stu-  and  inteUectual  life  of  the  nineteenth 
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centurv."  were  no  longer  intellectual,  but  had  onoe 
again  become  as  beautiful  as  they  should  be,  and  the 
little  hill  oi  Hinksey,  with  two  or  three  very  pretty 
stone  houses  new-grown  on  it  (I  use  the  word  adv&dly; 
for  they  seemed  to  belong  to  it),  looked  down  happuy 
on  the  full  streams  and  waving  grass,  grey  now,  but 
for  the  sunset,  with  its  fast-ripening  seeds. 


ONE  MIGHTY  HARMONY 

James  Thomson  (1834-1882) :  Open  Secret  Societies 

There  is  the  Open  Secret  Society  of  the  Poets.  These 
are  they  who  feel  that  the  universe  is  one  mighty 
harmony  of  beautv  and  joy;  and  who  are  continually 
listening  to  the  rhythms  and  cadences  of  the  eternal 
music  whose  orchestra  comprises  all  things  from  the 
shells  to  the  stars,  all  beings  from  the  worm  to  man,  all 
sounds  from  the  voice  of  tiie  little  bird  to  the  voice  of 
the  great  ocean;  and  who  are  able  partially  to  reproduce 
these  rhythms  and  cadences  in  the  language  of  men. 
In  all  these  imitative  son^  of  theirs  b  a  latent  under- 
tone, in  which  the  whole  infinite  harmony  of  the  whole 
hes  furled;  and  the  fine  ears  catch  this  undertone, 
and  convey  it  to  the  soul,  wherein  the  furled  music 
unfurls  to  its  primordial  infinity,  expanding  with 
rapturous  pulses  and  agitating  with  awful  thunders 
this  soul  which  has  been  skml-bound,  so  that  it  is 
dissolved  and  borne  away  beyond  consciousness,  and 
becomes  as  a  Uving  wave  in  a  shoreless  ocean.  If, 
however,  these  their  poems  be  read  silently  in  books, 
instead  of  being  heard  chanted  by  the  human  voice, 
then  ios  the  eye  which  has  vision  an  underlight  stirs 
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!^  S?*^*^¥"?l"?  ^*  '«**«"  ^*"ch  grow  translucent 
■nd  throb  with  liglt;  and  this  mystlious  splcn^r 
entering  by  the  eyes  into  the  soul  fills  it  with  spheric 
Illumination,  and  like  the  mysterious  music  swells  to 
mfinity,  consummg  with  quick  fire  aU  the  bonds  and 
dungeon-walls  of  the  soul,  dazing  it  out  of  consciousness 
and  dissolvmg  it  in  a  shoreless  ocean  of  light 
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iifcrw  *^!?f  JPjy"' ^'^^  *^T^^  ^  manner  so  thor- 
oughly,  that  though  the  number  of  Leonardo's  authentic 
works  IS  very  smaU  indeed,  there  U  a  multitude  of 
other  men  s  pictures,  through  which  we  undoubtedly 

^in  1S/??.l''''"'^''^'y  PT  *°  ^  S^'^^s-  Sometimes, 
as  m  the  little  picture  of  the  Madonna  of  the  Balances 

S^^Ikki  ^'°"?  lu^  ^^  °^  ^^  "»°^*^^^'  Christ  weighs 
St/t  K  ^""^  the  brook  against  the  sins  of  men.\e 
have  a  hand,  rough  enough  by  contrast,  working  on 
some  fine  hint  or  sketch  of  his.    Sometimes,  as  in  the 

Tn^r/K  p  *^.-  ^l^^}^'  °^  "^^^^  ^d  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist,  the  lost  originals  have  been  re-echoed 
and  yaned  upon  agam  and  again  by  Luini  and  others. 
At  other  Umes  the  onginal  remains,  but  has  been  a 

mfJhf^""^  ''a?''}'''^'  Vy^  ^^  ^^^  the  accessories 
might  be  modified  or  changed;  and  these  variations 
have  but  brought  out  the  more  the  purpose  or  expression 
of  the  on^.  It  IS  so  with  the  so-called  Saint  John  the 
Baptist  of  the  I^uvre-K)ne  of  the  few  naked  figures 
Leonardo  pamted- whose  deUcate  brown  flesh  and 
woman  s  hau:  no  one  would  go  out  into  the  wilderness 
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to  leek,  and  whote  treacheroui  imile  would  have  os 
tindcntand  something  far  beyond  the  outward  gesture 
or  circumstance.  But  the  long  reed-like  cross  in  the 
hand,  which  suggests  John  the  Baptist,  becomes  faint 
in  a  copy  at  the  Ambrosian,  and  disappears  altogether 
in  another  in  the  Palazzo  Rosso  at  Genoa.  Returninc 
from  the  last  to  the  original,  we  are  no  longer  surprised 
by  Saint  John's  strange  likeness  to  the  Bacchus,  which 
hangs  near  it,  which  '^^'^t  Gautier  thinking  of  Heine's 
notion  of  decayed  gods,  who,  to  maintain  themselves, 
took  employment  in  the  new  religion.  We  recognise 
one  of  those  symbolical  inventions  in  which  the  ostensible 
subject  is  used,  not  as  matter  for  definite  pictorial 
reausation,  but  as  the  starting-point  of  a  train  of  senti- 
ment, subtle  and  va|;ue  as  a  piece  of  music.  No  one 
ever  ruled  over  his  subject  more  entirely  than  Leonardo, 
or  beat  it  more  dexterously  to  purely  artistic  ends.  And 
so  it  comes  to  pass  that  though  he  handles  sacred  subjects 
continually,  he  is  the  most  profane  of  painters;  the 
given  person  or  subject.  Saint  John  in  the  Desert,  or 
the  Virgin  on  the  Knees  of  Saint  Anne,  is  often  merely 
the  pretext  for  a  kind  of  work  which  carries  one  quite 
out  of  the  range  of  its  conventional  associations. 

About  the  Last  Supper,  its  decay  and  restorations, 
a  whole  literature  has  risen  up,  Goethe's  pensive  sketch 
of  its  sad  fortunes  being  far  the  best.  The  death  in 
child-birth  of  the  Duchess  Beatrice,  was  followed  in 
Ludovico  by  one  of  those  paroxysms  of  religious  feeling 
which  in  him  were  constitutional.  The  low  gloomy 
Dominican  church  of  Saint  Mary  of  the  Graces  had 
been  the  favourite  shrine  of  Beatrice.  She  had  spent 
her  last  days  there,  full  of  auiister  presentiments;  at 
last  it  had  been  almost  necessary  to  remove  her  from 
it  by  force.    And  now  it  was  here  that  mass  was  said 
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almndredtime»a<Uy  and  t  nunit  for 

mtoring  churdiet  took  poneuion  of  the  duke.    So  on 
the  damp  wall  of  the  refectory,  oosing  with  mineral 
•alU,  Leonardo  painted  the  Last  Supper.    A  hundred 
anecdotet  were  told  about  it,  hit  retouchingi  and  deUyt. 
Tiiyy  show  him  refusing  to  work  except  at  the  moment 
Of  invention,  scornful  of  whoever  thought  that  art  was 
a  work  of  mere  industry  and  rule,  often  coming  the 
whole  length  of  Mihin  to  give  a  single  touch.  He  punted 
It,  not  in  fresco,  where  all  must  be  impromptu,  but  in 
oils,  the  new  method  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  first 
to  welcome,  becau:ic  it  allowed  of  so  many  after-thoughts 
such  a  refined  working  out  of  perfection.   It  turned  out 
that  on  a  plastered  wall  no  process  could  have  been  less 
durable.     Within  fifty  years  it  had  faUen  into  decay. 
Protestants,  who  always  found  themselves  much  edified 
bv  a  certain  biblical  turn  in  it,  have  multiplied  all  sorts 
of  bad  copies  and  engravina  of  it.    And  now  we  have 
to  turn  back  to  Leonardo's  own  studies,— above  aU 
to  one  drawing  of  the  central  head  at  the  Brera,  which 
m  a  union  of  tenderness  and  severity  in  the  face-lines 
reminds  one  of  the  monumental  work  of  Mine  da  Fiesole 
—to  trace  it  as  it  was.  ' 

It  was  another  effort  to  set  a  thing  out  of  the  rany^ 
of  Its  conventional  associations.  Strange,  after  all  the 
misrepresentations  of  the  Middle  Age,  was  the  effort 
to  see  It,  not  as  the  pale  host  of  the  altar,  but  as  one 
taking  leave  of  his  friends.  Five  years  after,  the  young 
lUffaeJle,  at  Florence,  painted  it  with  sweet  and  solemn 
effect  m  the  refectory  of  Saint  Onofrio;  but  still  with 
all  the  mystical  unreaUty  of  the  school  of  Perugino. 
Vasan  pretends  that  the  central  head  was  never  finished. 
Well;  finished  or  unfinished,  or  owing  part  of  its  effect 
to   a   mellowing  decay,   this   central   head  does  but 
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contmnmato  the  lentiment  of  th«  whole  compeny— 
ghoets  throti|h  which  yon  lee  the  vmll,  faint  as  the 
•hadowt  of  the  leaves  upon  the  wall  on  autumn  after- 
noons; this  figure  is  but  the  faintest,  most  spectral  of 
them  all.  It  is  the  image  of  what  the  history  it  symbolises 
has  been  more  and  more  ever  since,  paler  and  paler  as  it 
re<»des  from  us.  Criticism  came  ^th  its  ap^al  from 
mystical  unrealities  to  originals,  and  restored  no  life>Uke 
reality  but  these  transparent  shadows — spirits  which 
have  not  flesh  and  bones. 

The  Last  Supper  was  finished  in  1497;  in  1408  the 
French  entered  Milan,  and  whether  or  not  the  Gascon 
bowmen  used  it  as  a  mark  for  their  arrows,  the  model 
of  the  Sforsa  certainly  did  not  survive.  Ludovico  became 
a  prisoner,  and  the  remaining  years  of  Leonardo's  life 
are  more  or  less  years  of  wandering.  From  his  brilliant 
life  at  court  he  had  saved  nothing,  and  he  returned  to 
Florence  a  poor  man.  Perhaps  necessity  kept  his  spirit 
excited:  the  next  four  years  are  one  prolonged  rapture 
or  ecstasy  of  invention.  He  painted  the  pictures  of  the 
Louvre,  his  most  authentic  works,  which  came  there 
straight  from  the  cabinet  of  Francis  L  at  Fontainebleau. 
One  picture  of  his,  the  Saint  Anne — not  the  Saint  Anne 
of  the  Louvre,  but  a  mere  cartoon  now  in  London — 
revived  for  a  moment  a  sort  of  appreciation  more 
common  in  an  earlier  time,  when  good  pictures  had 
still  seemed  miraculous;  and  for  two  days  a  crowd  of 
people  of  all  qualities  passed  in  naive  excitement  through 
the  chamber  where  it  hune,  and  gave  him  a  taste  of 
Cimabue's  triumph.  But  his  work  was  less  with  the 
saints  than  with  the  living  women  of  Florence;  for  he 
moved  still  in  the  polished  society  that  he  loved,  and 
in  the  salons  of  Florence,  left  perhaps  a  little  subject 
to  Ught  thoughts  by  the  death  of  Savonarola  (the  latest 
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SIS  !t^L^'  ttn<ir»ped  Monna  Um.  found  in  some 

he  met  Gincvm  di  Bend,  and  LUa,  the  young  third 
wife  erf  France«o  del  Giocondo.  At  we  haVe  aSn  Wm 
using  incident,  of  th;  ucttd  Wend,  not  for  thd?  o^ 
It!'  r  ^T^  wbjectf  for  i^ctorial  realisation,  but 
a»  a  iymbolical  languan  for  fancies  all  his  own,  to 
now  he  found  a  vent  Tor  his  thoughts  in  taking  one 
^  these  languid  women,  and  raiting  her.  as  LeSa  or 

niT^fiUi?*?*^*^  °':  ^'^^y'  ^*»  ^«  *«v«"^h  heaven 
of  tymbolical  expression. 

«,i?   Gioconda  it.   in   the   truest   tente.   Leonardo't 
JKf?-i?^^"~^?  revealing  inttance  of  hU  mode  of 
3  i#^ii'*'°'*^     '"  •"S«<»tivenets,  only  the  Melan- 
cholm  of  Dttrer  IS  comparable  to  it;    and  no  crude 
symbolism  dUturb,  tlie  effect  of  its  subdued  and  grace- 
ful mystery.    We  all  know  the  face  and  hands  Sf  the 
figure,  set  m  its  marble  chair,  in  that  cirque  of  fantastic 
rocks,  as  in  some  faint  light  under  sea.     Perhaps  of 
aU  ancient  pictu  es  time  has  chilled  it  least.    As  often 
happens  with  w  .rks  in  which  invention  seems  to  reach 
its  Umit,  there  is  an  element  in  it  riven  to.  not  invented 
by.  the  master.    In  that  inestimable  folio  of  drawings 
once  m  the  possession  of  Vasari,  were  certain  desi^ 
by  Verrocchio— facet  of  such  impressive  beauty  that 

\f^^.t  "**^  boyhood  copie<r  them  many  times. 
It  is  hard  not  to  connect  with  these  designs  of  the  elder 
by-pMt  master,  as  with  its  germinal  principle,  the 
unfathomable  smile,  always  with  a  touch  of  somethinir 
fflnister  in  it.  which  plays  over  aU  Leonardo's  work! 
B^des  the  picture  is  a  portrait.  From  chUdhood  we 
tee  this  unage  deEning  itself  on  the  fabric  of  his  dreams- 
and  but  for  express  historical  testimony,  we  might 
fancy  that  this  was  but  his  ideal  lady,  embodied  wid 
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beheld  at  last.  What  was  the  relationship  of  a  living 
Florentine  to  this  creature  of  his  thought?  By  what 
strange  affinities  had  she  and  the  dream  grown  thus 
apart,  yet  so  closely  together?  Present  from  the  first 
incorporeal  in  Leonardo's  thought,  dimly  traced  in 
the  designs  of  Verrocchio,  she  is  found  present  at  last 
in  II  Giocondo's  house.  That  there  is  much  of  mere 
portraiture  in  the  picture  is  attested  by  the  legend  that 
by  artificial  means,  the  presence  of  mimes  and  flute- 
players,  that  subtle  expression  was  protracted  on  the 
face.  Again,  was  it  in  four  years  and  by  renewed  labour 
rever  really  completed,  or  in  four  months,  and  as  by 
stroke  of  magic,  that  the  image  was  projected? 

The  presence  that  thus  so  strangely  rose  beside  the 
waters  is  expressive  of  what  in  the  ways  of  a  thousand 
years  man  had  come  to  desire.  Hers  is  the  head  upon 
which  all  "the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,"  and  the 
eyelids  are  a  little  weary.  It  is  a  beauty  wrought  out 
from  within  upon  the  flesh— the  deposit,  little  cell  by 
cell,  of  strange  thoughts  and  fantastic  reveries  and 
exquisite  passions.  Set  it  for  a  moment  beside  one  of 
those  white  Greek  goddesses  or  beautiful  women  of 
antiquity,  and  how  would  they  be  troubled  by  this 
beauty,  into  which  the  soul  with  all  its  maladies  has 
passed?  All  the  thoughts  and  experiences  of  the  world 
have  etched  and  moulded  therein  that  which  they  have 
of  power  to  refine  and  make  expressive  the  outward 
form — the  animaJism  of  Greece,  the  lust  of  Rome,  the 
reverie  of  the  Middle  Age  with  its  spiritual  ambition 
and  imaginative  loves,  the  return  of  the  Pagan  world, 
the  sins  of  the  Borgias.  She  is  older  than  the  rocks  among 
which  she  sits;  Uke  the  vampire,  she  has  been  dead 
many  times,  and  learned  the  secrets  of  the  grave;  and 
has  been  a  diver  in  deep  seas,  and  keeps  their  fallen 
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day  about  her;   and  trafficked  for  strange  webs  with 
Eastern  merchants;   and.  as  Leda.  was  the  mother  of 

.^AuJ^^'l'  ^']^'  ^  ^*^"*  ^""«'  *^e  mother  of  Mary; 
and  all  this  ha^  been  to  her  but  as  the  sound  of  lyres 
and  flutes,  and  lives  only  in  the  dehcacy  with  which 
L^  iT  "^^^  the  changing  lineaments  and  tinged 
the  eyehds  and  the  hands.  The  fancy  of  a  perpetual 
life,  sweeping  together  ten  thousand  experiences.^  an 
old  one;  and  modem  thought  has  conceived  the  idea 
fLu  ?f' *^  1^  wrought  upon  by.  and  summing  up  in 
Itself.  aU  modes  of  thought  and  life.  Certainly.  Lady 
Lisa  might  stand  as  the  embodiment  of  the  old  faPcv 
the  symbol  of  the  modem  idea.  ^' 

ic  Ji"l"l  ^^^.  >y^  **  Florence  Leonardo's  history 
IS  the  history  of  his  art;  he  himself  is  lost  in  the  brigS 
doud  of  It     The  outward  history  begins  again  in  15^ 
with  a  wild  journey  through  central  Italy,  which  he 
makes  as  the  chief  engineer  of  Casar  Borgia.     The 
biographer,  putting  together  the  stray  jottings  of  his 
Mbb..  may  foUow  him  through  every  day  of  it   up  the 
strange  tower  of  Sienna,  which  looks  towards  Rome 
elastic  hke  a  bent  bow.  down  to  the  seashore  at  Piom- 
bino.  each  place  appearing  as  fitfully  as  in  a  fever  dream 
One  other  great  work  was  left  for  him  to  do-a  work 
aU  trace  of  which  soon  vanished-the  Battle  of  the 
Standard,  m  which  he  had  for  his  rival  Michael  Angelo 
The  atizens  of  Florence,  desiring  to  decorate  the  walls 
of  the  great  council  chambers,  had  offered  the  work  for 
competition,  and  any  subject  might  be  chosen  from  the 
Florentine  wars  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Michael  Angelo 
chose  for  his  cartoon  an  incident  of  the  war  with  Ksa 
in  which  the  Florentine  soldiers,  bathing  in  the  Arao' 
axe  surprised  by  the  sound  of  tmmpets.  and  run  to  arms; 
His  design  has  reached  us  only  in  an  old  engraving 
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which  perhaps  would  help  us  less  than  what  we  remember 
of  the  background  of  his  Holy  Family  in  the  Uffizi  to 
imagine  in  what  superhuman  form,  such  as  might  have 
beguiled  the  heart  of  an  earlier  world,  those  figures  may 
have  risen  from  the  water.  Leonardo  chose  an  incident 
from  the  battle  of  Anghiari,  in  which  two  parties  of 
soldiers  fight  for  a  standard.  Like  Michael  Angelo's, 
his  cartoon  is  lost,  and  has  come  to  us  only  in  sketches 
and  a  fragment  of  Rubens.  Through  tue  accounts 
given  we  may  discern  some  lust  of  terrible  things  in  it, 
so  that  even  the  horses  tore  each  other  with  their  teeth; 
and  yet  one  fragment  of  it,  in  a  drawing  of  his  at  Flor- 
ence, is  far  different — a  waving  field  of  lovely  armour, 
the  chased  edgings  running  like  lines  of  sunfight  from 
side  to  side.  Michael  Angelo  was  twenty-seven  years 
old;  Leonardo  more  than  fifty;  and  Raffaelle,  then 
nineteen  years  old,  visiting  Florence  for  the  first  time, 
came  and  watched  them  as  they  worked. 

We  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  again  at  Rome  in  1514, 
surrounded  by  his  mirrors  and  vials  and  furnaces,  making 
strange  toys  that  seemed  alive  of  wax  and  quicksilver. 
The  hesitation  which  had  haunted  him  all  through  life, 
and  made  him  like  one  under  a  spell,  was  on  him  now 
with  double  force.  No  one  had  ever  carried  political 
indiiferentism  farther;  it  had  always  been  his  philosophy 
to  "fly  before  the  storm";  he  is  out  with  the  Sforzas 
and  in  with  the  Sforzas  as  the  tide  of  fortu'-.e  turns. 
Yet  now  he  was  suspected  by  the  anti-Gallican,  Medicean 
society  at  Rome,  of  French  leanings.  It  paralysed  him 
to  find  himself  among  enemies;  and  he  turned  wholly 
to  France,  which  had  long  courted  him. 

France  was  going  to  be  an  Italy  more  Italian  than 
Italy  itself.  Francis  I.,  like  Louis  XII.  before  him,  was 
attracted  by  the  finesse  of  Leonardo's  work.    La  Gio- 
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conda  was  already  in  his  cabinet,  and  he  offered  Leon- 
ardo the  Httle  Chateau  de  Clou.  ;^th  its  vineylrdsTnd 
meadows,  in  the  soft  vaUey  of  the  Masse-not  too  far 
from  the  ^eat  outer  sea.     M.  Ars^ne  Houssaye  has 
succeeded  in  giving  a  pensive  local  colour  to  this  part 
^  his  subjec  .  wi&  wtich.  as  a  Frenchman,  he  c6u5 
best  deal        A  Monsieur  Lyonard.  peinteur  du  Rov 
pour  Amboyse."  so  the  letter  of  Fraficis  L  is  headed. 
It  opens  a  prospect-one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the 
history  of  art-where.  under  a  strange  mixture  of  lights. 
Italiaii  art  dies  away  as  a  French  exotic.    M.  Houssaye 
does  but  touch  It  lightly,  and  it  would  carry  us  beyond 
the  present  essay  if  we  aUowed  ourselves  to  be  seduced 
by  its  interest.  "uvcu 

Two  questions  remain,  after  aU  busy  antiquarianism 
concermng  Leonardo's  death— the  question  of  his  reh- 
gion  ajid  the  question  whether  Francis  I.  was  present 
at  ihe  time.  They  are  of  about  equaUy  little  importance 

^  1?/  ^^''^^^  ?l  ^"^do's  genius.  The  directions 
m  his  wiU  about  the  thirty  masses  and  the  great  candles 
for  the  church  of  Saint  Florentin  are  things  of  course— 
theu:  re^  purpose  being  immediate  and  practical-  and 
on  no  theory  of  religion  could  such  hurried  candle- 
burning  be  of  much  consequence.  We  forget  them  in 
speculatmg  how  one  who  had  been  always  so  desirous 
of  beauty,  but  desired  it  always  in  such  precise  and 
dehmte  forms,  as  hands  or  flowers  or  hair,  looked 
forward  now  into  the  vague  land,  and  experienced 
thf      St  curiosity. 
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THE  ASSEMBLED  QUIRE 

Thomas  Hardy  (1840-       ):  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree 

William  Dewy — otherwise  grandfather  William — was 
now  about  seventy;  yet  an  ardent  vitality  still  pre- 
served a  warm  and  roughened  bloom  upon  his  face, 
which  reminded  gardeners  of  the  sunny  side  of  a  ripe 
ribstone-pippin ;  though  a  narrow  strip  of  forehead, 
that  was  protected  from  the  weather  by  lying  above 
the  line  of  his  hat-brim,  seemed  to  belong  to  some 
town  man,  so  gentlemanly  was  its  whiteness.  His  was 
a  humorous  and  kindly  nature,  not  unmixed  with  a 
frequent  melancholy:  and  he  had  a  firm  reUgious 
faith.  But  to  his  neighbours  he  had  no  character  in 
particular.  If  they  saw  him  pass  by  their  windows 
when  they  had  been  bottling  off  old  mead,  or  when 
they  had  jusl  been  called  long-headed  men  who  might 
do  anything  in  the  world  if  they  chose,  they  thought 
concerning  him,  "Ah,  there's  that  good-hearted  man 
—open  as  a  chUd!"  If  they  saw  him  just  after  losing 
a  shilling  or  half-a-crown,  or  accidentally  lettirg  fall 
a  piece  of  crockery,  they  thought,  "There's  that  poor 
weak-minded  man  Dewy  again!  Ah,  he's  never  done 
much  in  the  world  either!"  If  he  passed  when  fortune 
neither  smiled  nor  frowned  on  them,  they  merely 
thought  him  old  Willijun  Dewy. 

"Ah,  so's — here  you  be!— Ah,  Michael  and  Joseph 
and  John — and  you  too.  Leaf!  a  merry  Christmas  all! 
We  shall  have  a  rare  log-wood  fire  directly,  Reub,  to 
reckon  by  the  toughne&i  of  the  job  I  had  in  cleaving 
'em."  As  he  spoke  he  threw  down  an  armfid  of  logs 
which  fell  in  the  chimney-comer  with  a  rumble,  and 
looked  at  them  wiUi  something  of  the  admiring  enmity 
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he  would  have  bestowed  on  living  people  who  had 
^«  J*;7  obstinate  in  holding  their  own  "Come  in, 
grandfather  James. 

•  ^^?  J*??^  (grandfather  on  the  maternal  side)  had 
simply  called  as  a  visitor.     He  lived  in  a  cottage  by 
himself,  and  many  people  considered  him  a  miser: 
some,  rather  slovenly  in  his  habits.     He  now  came 
forward   from   behind  grandfather   WiUiam.   and  his 
stooping  figure  formed  p   well-illuminated  picture  as 
he  passed  towards  the  fireplace.     Bf»ing  by  trade  a 
mason,  he  wore  a  long  linen  apron  reaching  ahnost 
iLlt^   ^/u  J?'l"^oy   breeches   and   gaiters,   which, 
together  with  his  boots,  graduated  in  tints  of  whitish- 
brown  by  constant  friction  against  lime  and  stone. 
He  also  wore  a  very  stiff  fustian  coat,  having  folds  at 
the  elbows  and  shoulders  as  unvarying  in  their  arrange- 
ment as  those  in  a  pair  of  bellows:   the  ridges  and  the 
projecting  parts  of  the  coat  collectively  exhibiting  a 
shade  different  from  that  of  the  hollows,  which  were 
lined  with  small  ditch-like  accumulations  of  stone  and 
mortaMust.  The  extremely  large  side-pockets,  sheltered 
beneath  wide  flaps,  bulged  out  convexly  whether  empty 
or  fuU;  and  as  he  was  often  engaged  to  work  at  build- 
ings far  away— his  breakfasts  and  dinners  being  eaten 
m  a  strange  chmmey-comer.  by  a  garden  wall,  on  a 
heap  of  stones,  or  walking  along  the  road— he  carried 
in  these  pockets  a  smaU  tin  canister  of  butter,  a  small 
canister  of  sugar,  a  smaU  canister  of  tea.  a  paper  of 
salt   and  a  paper  of  pepper;   the  bread,  cheese,  and 
meat   fomung  the  substance  of  his  meals,  hanging  up 
behmd  hun  m  his  basket  among  the  hammers  and 
cliisek.     If  a  passer-by  looked  hard  at  him  when  he 
was  drawing  forth  any  of  these,   "My  buttery"  he 
said,  with  a  pinched  smile.  ^' 
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"Better  try  over  number  seventy-eight  before  we 
•tart,  I  suppose?"  said  Wiliiam,  pointing  to  a  heap  of 
old  Christmas-carol  books  on  a  side  table. 

"  Wi*  all  my  heart,"  said  the  c^'oir  generally. 

"  Number  seventy-eight  was  always  a  teaser-  always. 
I  can  mind  him  ever  since  I  was  growing  up  a  hard 
boy-chap." 

^*  But  he's  a  good  tune,  and  worth  a  mint  o'  practice," 
said  Michael. 

"He  is;  though  I've  been  mad  enough  wi'  that  tune 
at  times  to  seize  en  and  tear  en  all  to  llnnit.  Ay,  he's 
a  splendid  carol— there's  no  denying  that." 

"  The  first  line  was  well  enough,"  said  Mr.  Spinks ;  "  but 
when  you  come  to  'O  thou  man'  you  make  a  mess  o't." 

"We'll  have  another  go  into  en,  and  see  what  we 
can  make  of  the  martel.  Half-an-hour's  hammering 
at  en  will  conquer  the  toughness  of  en ;  III  warn  it." 

"'Od  rabbit  it  alll"  said  Mr.  Penny,  interrupting 
with  a  flash  of  his  spectacles,  and  at  the  same  time 
clawing  at  something  in  the  depths  of  a  large  side- 
pocket.  "  If  so  be  I  hadn't  been  as  scatter-brained  and 
thirtingill  as  a  chiel  I  should  have  called  at  the  school- 
house  wi'  a  boot  as  I  cam  up  along.  Whatever  is  coming 
to  me  I  really  can't  estimate  at  all! " 

"The  bram  has  its  weaknesses,"  murmured  Mr. 
Spinks,  waving  his  head  ominously.  Mr.  Spinks  was 
considered  to  be  a  scholar,  having  once  kept  a  night- 
school,  and  always  spoke  up  to  that  level. 

"Well,  I  must  call  with  en  the  first  thing  to-morrow. 
And  I'll  empty  my  pocket  o'  this  last  too,  if  you  don't 
mind,  Mrs.  Dewy."  He  drew  forth  a  last,  and  placed 
it  on  the  table  at  his  elbow.  The  eyes  of  three  or  four 
followed  it. 

"Well,"  said  the  shoemaker,  seen  ing  to  perceive 
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Jh^  *h!  I"*!"**  ^^  ^^J*^^*  ^^  excited  was  mater 

me  swe)  shows  a  accident  he  received  bv  the  tread 
0/ a  horse,  that  squashed  hU  foot  amost  tJ  a  Mrn^T 
The  hone-shoe  came  fuU  butt  on  this  pont  toiT^' 
^n,S  l''*J'"?  **'"  °^"  to  Geoffrey-s  to  know  i/he 
^'S'nLtkS^^"  """*'  "  '^  "^^  '"  "elew 

wPl""^  **  ^""  P*^  «'  this  speech  Mr    Pennv's 
^dh^H    *»'>«'«l.t<'«^ds  the  cider-cup  as  a X 

^kr hi°  =xis?  i^b^rj?rcKt=t  ri 

However,  I  was  going  to  say."  continued  Pennv 
ting  down  the  cud   "T  «»«,>,*  "V^  u""  "  ,.°,*^^""y' 
-oor'— 1 

tnettrst  thing  to-morrow  will  do  " 
boS!-^Tii^'J.''''*5  ^^  P^^^^d  ^Pon  the  table  a 

orw^fe  h^^'l;4S'oSr^^^^^  ""'  '^' 
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"Thcnew  schoolmistrcM's!" 

"Ay,  no  lew.  Miss  Fancy  Day:  as  neat  a  little  figure 
of  fun  as  ever  I  sec.  and  just  hasband-high.'* 

"Never  Geoffrey's  daughter  Fancy?"  said  Bowman, 
as  all  glances  pre?  nt  converged  like  wheel-spokcs  upon 
the  boot  in  the  centre  of  them.  ..     u    ^ 

"  Yes,  sure,"  resumed  Mr.  Penny,  regarding  the  bo»>t 
as  if  that  alone  were  his  auditor:  "  'tis  she  that  s  come 
here  schoolmistress.     You  knowed  his  daughter  was 

in  tn  ..ing?"  ^.  .  ^  •  u*. 

"Strange,  isn't  it,  for  her  to  be  here  Chrtstmas-night, 

Master  Penny?"  

"  Yes,  but  here  sh*  is,  'a  b  heve.      ,  ^  , ..    . .  , 

"I  know  h^^w  she  comes  here — so  I  do!  cnirrupea 
one  of  the  children. 

"Why?"  Dick  inquired  with  subtle  mter«st. 

"Pa'son  Maybold  wis  afraid  he  couldn't  manage 
us  all  to-morrow  at  the  dinner,  and  he  talked  o'  getting 
her  list  to  come  over  and  help  him  hand  about  the 
plates,  and  see  we  didn't  make  pigs  of  ourselves:  and 
that's  what  she's  come  for!"  .       ,.  , 

"And  that's  the  boot,  then,"  contmued  its  mer^-r 
imaginatively,  "that  she'll  walk  to  church  in  to-morro./ 
morning.  I  don't  care  to  mend  boots  I  don  t  make: 
but  there's  no  knowing  what  it  may  lead  to,  and  her 
father  always  comes  to  me." 

There,  between  th'?  cider-mug  PSid  the  candle,  stood 
this  interesting  receptacle  of  the  little  unknown's  foot: 
and  a  very  pretty  boot  it  was.  A  character,  m  fact— 
the  flexible  bend  at  the  instep,  the  rounded  locaUties 
of  the  small  nestling  toes,  scratches  from  careless 
scampers  now  forgotten— all.  as  repeated  m  the  teU- 
tale  leather.  €\'idendng  a  nature  and  a  bias.  Dick  sur- 
veyed it  with  a  delicate  feeling  that  he  had  no  nght 
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to  clo  so  without  having  first  asked  the  owner  of  the 
foot  §  permission. 

i*  ;.'^'°^''  n<^»8hbours,  though  no  common  eyr  can  see 
It.  the  shoemaker  went  on.  "a  man  in  the  tradr  can 
see  the  likeness  betw€  n  \hi.j  boot  and  that  last,  although 
that  IS  so  deformed  as  hardly  to  recall  one  of  Gods 
creatures,  and  this  is  one  of  as  pretty  a  oair  as  you'd 
get  for  tcn-and-sixpence  in  Castcrbridge.  To  you 
nothing:  but  'tis  fathers  voot  and  daughter's  voot  to 
me,  as  plain  as  houses." 

'if**,".*  ^^^^^  *^^''^'*  *  likeness.  Master  Penny— 
"tJIII/k^^T**?^*  fantastical  Ukeness."  said  Spinks. 

But  /ha  n  t  got  imagination  enough  to  see  it,  perhap*." 

Mr.  Penny  adiusted  his  spectacles. 
^J^Z'J  ^r      y^  ^hat  happened  to  me  once  on  this 
wSi^?"'  ^'"'''^  •^''*'"'^"  ^^"^  dairyman. 

"Ay,  sure;  I  did." 

"Well,  'twasn't  opposite  his  house,  but  a  Httle  lower 
down— by  his  paddock,  in  front  o'  Parkmaze  pool     I 
'^^u'll^y'^?  ^^""^  towards  Bloom's  End.  and  lo 
and  behold  there  was  a  man  just  brought  out  o'  the  pool 
t.^*f-;  ,^«.,»»?d,"n;''ayed  for  a  dip,  but  not  being  ^le 
to  pitch  it  just  there  had  gone  in  flop  over  his  head. 
Men  looked  at  en;  women  looked  at  en ;  children  looked 
at  en;  nobody  kno wed  en.    He  was  covered  wi' a  sheet- 
but  I  wtched  sight  of  his  voot.  just  showing  oui  as  they 
earned  en  along.    'I  don't  care  what  name  that  man 
went  by,  I  said,  in  my  way.  'but  he's  John  Woodward's 
brother;  I  can  swear  to  the  family  voot.'   At  that  very 
moment  up  comes  J^hn  Woodward,  weeping  and  leaving 
I  yelost  my  brother!  I've  lost  my  brother!'" 

Only  to  think  of  that  "  said  Mrs.  Dewy. 

•  Tis  well  enough  to  know  this  foot  and  that  foot  " 
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«aid  Mr.  Spinks.  "  'Tis  long-headed,  in  fact,  as  tar  at 
feet  do  go.  I  know  little,  'tif  tnie— I  lay  no  more;  but 
•how  mi  a  man's  foot,  and  I'll  trU  you  that  man's  heart." 

"  You  must  t>e  a  cleverer  feller,  then,  than  mankind 
in  jincral,"  said  the  tranter. 

"Well,  that's  nothing  for  me  to  speak  of,"  returned 
Mr.  Spinks.  "  A  man  lives  and  learns.  Maybe  I've  read 
a  leaf  or  two  in  my  time.  I  don't  wish  to  say  anything 
large,  mind  you:  but  nevertheless,  maybe  I  have." 

•^Yes,  I  know,"  said  Michael  soothingly,  "and  all 
the  parish  knows,  that  ye've  read  sommat  of  every- 
thing' a'most,  and  have  been  a  great  filler  of  young 
folks'  brains.  Learning's  a  worthy  thing,  and  ye've  gcjt 
it.  Master  Spinks." 

"I  make  no  boast,  though  I  may  have  read  and 
thought  a  little;  and  I  know— it  may  be  from  much 
perusing,  but  I  make  no  boast — that  by  the  time  a 
man's  head  is  finished  'tis  almost  time  for  him  to  creep 
underground.  I  am  over  forty-five." 

Mr.  Spinks  emitted  a  look  to  signify  that  if  his  head 
was  not  finished,  nobody's  head  ever  could  be. 

"Talk  of  knowin*  people  by  their  feet  I"  said  Reuben. 
"  Rot  me,  my  sonmes,  then,  if  I  can  ^d  what  a  man  is 
from  aU  his  members  put  toeethcr,  oftentime?." 

"  But  still,  look  is  a  good  deal,"  observed  grandfather 
William  absently,  moving  and  balancmg  his  head  till 
the  tip  of  grandfather  James's  nose  was  exactly  in  a 
right  line  with  William's  eye  and  the  mouth  of  a 
nuniatiu«  cavern  he  was  disreming  in  the  fire.  "  By  the 
way,"  he  continued  in  _  .esher  voice,  and  looking  up, 
"  that  young  creature,  the  schoolmis'ess,  must  be  sung 
to  tr -night  wi'  the  rest  ?  If  her  ear  is  as  fine  as  her  face, 
we  shall  have  enough  to  do  to  be  up-sides  with  her." 

"  What  about  her  face  ? "  said  young  Dewy. 
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■WeU.  u  to  that,"  Mr.  Spinlu  wpliod,  "ti.  a  ho, 
C<J"  """^Lf ""^y-   *  ""y  fo^  pink  .««*.'  « 


THE  OLD  HOME 

William  He-hy  Hudson  (1840-19;?^): 
I'ur  ..  .ay  and  Long  Ago 

The  house  where  I  was  bom.  on  the  South  American 

wmcn  means     The  Twenty-five  Ombii  Trees"  thori^ 

^ing   just    twenty-five   o^  these    indigeno^ '  tree^ 

gigantic  in  size,  and  standing  wide  apart  in  a  Vow  aS^ 

our  hundred  yards  long.    The  ombJ  is  a  ver^^^^ 

legeta1rn''n*"t'ur^To  \'h^  ^'"^  -P^e-ta^ll^e  ^tr^ 
r^fa^t.  '^  "^^"^  *o  the  sou.  on  those  at  level 
plains,  aiid  having  also  many  curious  si  rstltioni 
connected  with  it.  It  is  a  romance  in  Sf    It^S 

filri^Tu  ^  o^«'ty  'cet  m  some  cases;  at  the  same 
time  the  wood  is  so  soft  and  spongy  that  it  can  bHSt 
mto  with  a  knife,  and  is  utterly  unfit  for  firewocxl  for 
when  cut  up  it  refuses  to  diyf  but  simpirroSlwav 
bke  a  npe  water-melon.  It  aL  grows  Jlowly  and  h^ 
eav«i.  which  are  large,  glossy  Ld  deep  gr^en  like 
laurel  leaves  are  poisonous;  iid  becau£  ofl  s'  u^! 
lessness  it  wiU  probably  become  extinct,  hke  the  tr^ 
ful  pamnas  grass  in  the  same  region.  Inthisex^S^ 
practical  age  men  quickly  lay'the  aJce  atX^T^J 
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things  which,  in  their  view,  only  ciunber  the  ground ; 

St  Wore  other  trees  had  been  planted  ^e  anOouated 

and  grand-looking  ombA  had  its  ««»;   it  s^ed  as  a 

S«intic  landmark  to  the  traveller  on  the  gr^^t  mono- 

t^  plains,  and  also  afforded  refreshing  shadeto  man 

aSd^o?se  m  summer;    whUe  the  naUve  ck)ctor  or 

herbalist  would  sometimes  pluck  a  leaf  for  a  patient 

requiring  a  very  violent  remedy  for  his  disorder.    Our 

trws  were  about  a  century  old  and  very  large,  and,  as 

they  stood  on  an  elevation,  they  could  be  e^y  seen 

at  a  distance  of  ten  mUes.  At  noon  m  summer  the  cattle 

and  sheep,  of  which  we  had  a  large  number,  iwed  to 

rest  in  &ir  shade;    one  large  tree  also  afforded  us 

chUdren  a  splendid  play-house,  and  we  used  to  ^rry 

up  a  numbe?  of  places  to  construct  safe  bridges  from 

bkuch  to  branch,  and  at  noon   when  our  elders  were 

sloping    their   siesta,   we   would  have   our   arboreal 

^^deTthelmous  twenty-five,  there  was  one  oUier 
tree  of  a  different  species,  growmg  close  to  the  house, 
^d  thb  was  kno>«^  all  over  the  neighbourhood  as 
"The  Tree  "  this  proud  name  havmg  been  bestowed  on 
it  because  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  known  in  that 
paS^rthe  country;  our  native  neighbours  ah^y^ 
^firmed  that  it  was  the  only  one  m  the  world.  It  was  a 
Srge  old  tree,  with  a  white  bark,  lon^J"^«>th  white 
thorns  and  dark-green  undeciduous  fohage.  Its  blos- 
soS  t^e^  m  November-a  month  about  as  hot 
Sr  tth  July:-and  it  would  tl^n  ^- -v^^^ 
with  tassels  of  minute  wax-hke  lowers,  pale  straw- 
Xur,  and  of  a  wonderful  fragrance,  which  the  soft 
^;r  wind  would  carry  for  mUes  on  its  wing- J^d 
SrSs  way  our  neighbours  would  discover  that  the 
S)w«Sig  Jason  had^come  to  the  tree  they  so  much 
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SML*^* wJ  "^"^^  come  to  beg  for  a  branch  to 
take  hc^  with  tliem  to  perfume  thefr  lowly  houses  <^ 

^ble;    just   where   we  lived,   however    the   «mnJ«r 
happened  to  be  undukting,  and  ouTSe  stLi^S 

^^  T^^  \^^*.  ^"^  P^'  ^^^1  *o  the  hiSxSj 
while  at  the  back  it  sloped  abnipUv  down  to  &  Kr^ 

deep  stream   which  emjSd  itsdf  ^m  t J^  rfvc^  hSJ 
^Vnfl?^'?.i*°  *^*  «"*•   This  stream.  wShTtstS^ 

^ZT  r*  ^T'^^'^  ,*"**  «^^^  <»  the  banks.  W^ 
source  of  endless  pleasure  to  m.    WhenevwWe  WL? 

dow«  to  pay  on  the  banks,  the  fresh  p^nelStiS^  J^J 

of  the  moist  earth  had  a  straneelv  exWl^no^^^ 

maW^uswildMdthjoy.   1^1^^^'^ 

8eeiM  to  dmunish  as  we  grow  okier,  until  it  becQm«t 
•omethmg  scarcely  worthy  of  beii^  cSS  a  s^^ 

Sbi^/»«*^^  live  with  nature,  contributes  as  Ste 

^?^1^^"«^*^^^*^-  I  have  often  <SSved 
tiiat  small  chaldren,  when  brought  on  to  kjw    ^«j!J 

taneous  gadne®.  running,  shouting,  and  loU^  ^^ 
^Siass  just  hke  dogs,  and  I  ha^'no  doubt^t^ 
fresh  smell  of  the  earth  is  thp  ran.*.  «*  TiT  •     • 
excitement.  ^  ^^"^  ""^  *^«"^  J^'J?'^ 

^nS^J?**"^  "^  ?.^°°S  ^°^  structure,  built  of  ht^ 
^bemg  very  old   naturaUy  had  the  leputatiS^ 

fe^""^,'!  ^  former  proprietor.  haTa  «^ 
before  I  was  bom,  once  had  among  his  slaves  a  ^ 

Md  amiabihty,  was  a  special  favourite  with  his  m^^ 
Her  preference  fiUed  his  poor  silly  biuins  ^hTttSl 
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and  aspirations,  and,  deceived  by  her  jjracious  manner, 
he  one  day  ventured  to  approach  her  in  the  absence  of 
his  master  and  told  her  his  feelings.     She  could  not 
forgive  so  terrible  an  insult  to  her  pride,  and  when  her 
husband  returned  went  to  him,  white  with  mdignatwn, 
and  told  him  how  this  miserable  slave  had  abused  their 
kindness.    The  husband  had  an  implacable  heart,  and 
at  his  command  the  offender  was  suspended  by  the 
wrists  to  a  low,  horizontal  branch  of  "The  Tree,    and 
there,  in  sight  of  his  master  and  mistress,  he  was  scourged 
to  death  by  his  feUow-slaves.    His  battered  body  was 
then  taken  down  and  buried  in  a  deep  hollow  at  some 
Uttle  distance  from  the  last  of  the  long  row  of  onabu 
trees.  It  was  the  ghost  of  this  poor  black,  whose  pum^- 
ment  had  been  so  much  heavier  than  his  offence  de- 
served, that  was  supposed  to  haunt  the  place.    It  was 
not,  however,  a  conventional  ghost,  stalking  about  m 
a  white  sheet;   those  who  had  seen  it  averred  that  it 
invariably  rose  up  from  the  spot  where  the  body  had 
been  buried,  Uke  a  pale,  luminous  exhalation  from  the 
earth,  and,  assuming  a  human  shape,  floated  slowly 
towards  the  house,  and  roamed  about  the  great  trees, 
or,  seating  itself  on  an  old  projecting  root,  wo\dd  re- 
main motionless  for  hours  in  a  dejected  attitude.     I 

never  saw  it.  ,    ,         .    •    ^u       j 

j^^f^^c    Qyj  constant  companion  and  playmate  m  those  days 

,■2^'^  was  a  dog,  whose  portrait  has  never  faded  from  remem- 

brance,  for  he  was  a  dog  with  features  and  a  personality 

which  impressed  themselves  deeply  on  the  mmd.    He 

came  to  us  in  a  rather  mysterious  manner.  One  summer 

evening  Ae  shepherd  was  gaUoping  round  the  flock, 

and  trying  by  means  of  much  shouting  to  induce  the 

lazy  sheep  to  move  hcanewards.      A  strange-lootang 

lame  dog  suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene,  as  if  it  had 
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dropped  from  the  clouds,  and  limping  briikly  after  the 
Mtonwhcd  and  frightened  sheep,  drove  them  straight 
home  and  mto  the  fold;    and.  after  thus  eaminghis^^ 
supper  and  diowing  what  stuff  was  in  him.  he^Stab- 
tehed  hmiself  at  the  house,  where  he  was  well  received 
He  was  a  good-sired  animal,  with  a  very  long  body,  a 
smooth  black  coat,  tan  feet,  muzzle,  and  "spectacles  " 
and  a  face  of  extraordinary  length,  which  gave  him 'a 
profoundly  wise  baboon-like  expression.     One  of  his 
hmd  legs  had  been  broken  or  otherwise  injured,  so  that 
he  limped  ajid  shuffled  along  in  a  pecuUar  lop-sided 
fashion;  he  had  no  tail,  and  his  ears  had  been  CTopped 
dose  to  his  head:  altogether  he  was  Uke  an  old  soldier 
returned  from  the  wars,  where  he  had  received  manv 
hard  knocks,  besides  having  had  sundry  portions  of>/ 
ms  anatomy  shot  away.  / 

No  name  to  fit  this  singular  canine  visitor  could  be^'-^' 
found,  although  he  responded  readily  enough  to  the 
word  pechtcho.  which  is  used  to  caU  any  unnamed  pup 
by.  hke  "  pussy  "  for  a  cat.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  thw 
word  pecfncho—eqmvalent  to  "doggie"  in  English- 
stuck  to  him  for  only  name  until  the  end  of  the  chapter: 
and  the  end  was  that,  after  spending  some  years  with 
us,  he  mystenously  disappeared.  i^  < >J.^ 

He  very  soon  proved  to  us  that  he  understood  children 
as  weU  as  sheep;  at  all  events  he  would  aUow  them  to 
tease  and  puU  him  about  most  unmercifuUy,  and  actuaUy 
app^red  to  enjoy  it.  Our  first  riding-lessons  were  taken 
on  his  ba^;  but  old  Pechicho  eventuaUy  made  one 
mistake,  after  which  he  was  relieved  from  the  labour 
«f  canying  us.  When  I  was  about  four  years  old,  my 
two  elder  brothers,  in  the  chaiarter  of  riding-masters, 
set  me  on  his  back,  and,  in  order  to  test  my  capadtv 
for  stickmg  on  under  difficulties,  they  rushed  away 
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calling  him.  The  old  dog.  infected  with  the  pretended 
excitement,  bounded  after  them,  and  I  was  thrown  and 
had  my  leg  broken,  for,  as  the  poet  lays: 

Children,  they  are  veiy  little. 
And  their  bones  are  very  brittle. 

Luckily  their  little  brittle  bones  quickly  solder,  and  it 
did  not  take  me  Icmg  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
this  mishap. 

No  doubt  my  canine  steed  was  as  much  troubled  as 
any  one  at  the  accident.    I  seem  to  see  the  wise  okl 
fellow  now,  sitting  in  that  curious  one-sided  fashion 
he  had  acquired  so  as  to  rest  his  lame  leg,  his  mouth 
opened  to  a  kind  of  inunense  smile,  and  his  brown 
benevolent  eyes  regarding  us  with  just  such  an  expres- 
sion as  one  sees  in  a  faithful  old  nc^jiess  nursing  a  flock 
of  troublesome  white  children — so  proud  and  happy  to 
J       ft   jJbe  in  charge  of  the  little  ones  of  a  superior  race  I 
p^^-ul<..  All  that  I  remember  of  my  early  life  at  this  place 
comes  between  the  ages  of  three  or  four  and  five;   a 
KU'.cA  period  which,  to  the  eye  of  memory,  appears  like  a 


l^iA^  ^ 
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wide  plain  blurred  over  with  a  low-lying  mist,  with 
here  and  there  a  group  of  trees,  a  house,  a  hill,  or  other 
large  object,  standing  out  in  the  clear  air  with  mar- 
vellous distinctness.  The  picture  that  most  often  pre- 
sents itself  is  of  the  cattle  coming  home  in  the  evening; 
the  green  quiet  plain  extending  away  from  the  gate  to 
the  horizon;  the  western  sky  flushed  with  sunset  hues, 
and  the  herd  of  four  or  five  hundred  cattle  trotting 
homewards  witli  loud  lowings  and  bellowings,  raising 
a  great  cloud  of  dust  vrith  their  hoofs,  white  behind 
gallop  the  herdsmen  urging  them  on  witii  wild  cries. 
Another  picture  is  ol  my  mother  at  the  dose  of  the  day, 
when  we  children,  after  our  siq>per  of  bread  and  milk. 
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join  in  a  last  pand  froUc  on  the  green  before  the  house. 
I  ISfn  l'**l"\°,"*.  o^<*o?«  watching  our  sport  with 
XT^tU^^  book  Ijong  in  her  lap.  an? the  lalt  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  shining  on  her  face.  ^,    f 

When  Ithink  of  her  I  remember  with  gratitude  that 
our  parento  seldom  or  never  punished  us,  and  never 
unJMs  we  went  too  far  in  our  domestic  dissensions  o^ 
tridai.  even  chided  us.    This.  I  am  convinced,  is  the 
nght  attitude  for  parents  to  observe,  modestly  to  admit 
that  nature  is  wiser  than  they  are.  and  ir  let  their  Httle 
ones  foUov.  as  far  as  possible,  the  bent  of  their  own 
minds  or  whatever  it  is  they  have  in  place  of  minds. 
It  IS  the  attitude  of  the  sensible  hen  towards  her  duck- 
jings,  when  she  has  had  frequent  experience  of  their 
mcongmous  jw^ys,  and  is  satisfied  that  they  know  best 
^t  IS  good  for  them;   though,  of  course,  their  ways 
seem  peculiar  to  her.  and  she  can  never  entirely  svm- 
^^  witii  their  fancy  for  going  into  water.    I  i^ 
not  be  told  that  the  hen  is  after  aU  only  step-mother 
to  her  duckhngs.  since  I  am  contending  that  the  civi- 
lised woman-the  artificial  product  of  our  seH-imposed 
»nditions  — ^nnot  have   the  same   relation    toh«r 
^sprmg  as  the  uncivilised  woman  refl"       as  to  hers 
Tlieoomparison.  tiierefore.  holds  good.  u..  mother  with 
us  bemg  practically  step-mother  to  chUdren  of  another 
race;   and  if  she  is  sensible,  and  amenable  to  nature's 
teachmg  she  wiU  attribute  their  seemingly  unsuitable 
r*^*^i  appetites  to  the  right  cause,  aid  not  to  a 
hvpothetacal  perversity  or  inherent  depravity  of  heart 
about  which  many  authors  wiU  have  spoken  to  her 
m  many  books: 

But  though  they  wrote  it  a!!  by  rote 
They  did  not  write  it  ri|^t. 
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RED  ROOFS  OF  LONDON 

Richard  Jeffbribs  (1848-1887):  Tht  Open  Air 

Tiles  and  tile  nxrfs  have  a  curious  way  of  tumbling 
to  pieces  in  an  irregular  and  eye-pleasing  manner.  The 
roof-tree  bends,  bows  a  little  under  the  weight,  curves 
in,  and  yet  preserves  a  sharpness  at  each  end.  The 
Chmese  exaggerate  this  curve  of  set  purpose.  Ow 
English  curve  is  softer,  being  the  product  of  time,  which 
always  works  in  true  taste.  The  mystery  of  tile-laying 
is  not  known  to  every  one:  for  to  all  appearance  tUes 
seem  to  be  put  on  over  a  thin  bed  of  hay  or  hay-like 
stuff.  Lately  they  have  begun  to  use  some  sort  of  tar- 
paulin or  a  coarse  material  of  that  kind;  but  the  old 
tiles  1  fancy,  were  comfortablv  placed  on  a  shake-down 
of  hay.  Wlicn  one  sUps  off,  httle  bits  of  hay  stick  up; 
and  to  these  the  sparrows  come,  removing  it  bit  by  bit 
to  line  their  nests.  If  they  can  find  a  gap  they  get  in, 
and  a  fresh  couple  is  started  in  life.  By  and  by  a  chim- 
ney is  overthrown  during  a  twist  of  the  wind,  and  half 
a  dozen  tiles  are  shattered.  Time  passes;  and  at  last 
the  tiler  arrives  to  mend  the  mischief.  His  labour  leaves 
a  light  red  p?tch  on  the  dark  dull  red  of  the  breadth 
about  it.  After  mother  while  the  leal  .  along  the  ridge 
need  plastering:  mortar  is  laid  on  to  stay  the  mroad 
of  wet,  adding  a  dull  white  and  forming  a  rough,  un- 
certain undulation  along  the  general  drooping  curve. 
Yellow  edgings  of  straw  project  under  the  eaves— -the 
work  of  the  sparrows.  A  cluster  of  blue-tinted  pigeons 
gathers  about  the  chimney-side ;  the  smoke  that  comes 
out  of  the  stack  droops  and  floats  sideways,  downwards, 
as  if  the  chimney  enjoyed  the  smother  as  a  man  enjoys 
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his  pipe.     Shattered  here  and  cracked  yonder,  some 
miMing.  some  overlapping  in  curves,  the  tiles  have  an 
aspect  of  irregular  existence.     They  ai-s  not  fixed  like 
slates,  as  it  were  for  ever:   thev  have  a  newness,  and 
then  a  middle-age.  and  a  time  of  decay  like  human  beings. 
One  roof  is  not  much ;  but  it  is  often  a  study.    Put 
a  thousand  roofs,  say  rather  thousands  of  red-tiled 
roofs,  and  overlook  them — not  at  a  great  altitude  but 
at  a  pleasant  easy  angle— and  then  you  have  the  ground- 
work of  the  first  view  of  London  over  Bermondsey  from 
the  railway.   I  say  groundwork,  because  the  roofs  seem 
the  level  and  surface  of  the  earth,  while  the  gUmpses 
of  streets  are  glimpses  of  catacombs.   A  city— as  some- 
thing to  look  at— depends  veiy  much  on  its  roofs.   If  a 
city  have  no  character  in  its  roofs  it  stirs  neither  heart 
nor  thought.     These  red-tiled  roofs  of  Bermondsey, 
stretching  away  mile  upon  mile,  and  brought  up  at 
the  extremity  ivith  thin  masts  rising  above  the  mist 
—these  red-tiled  roofs  have  a  distinctiveness,  a  char- 
acter;   they  are  something  to  think  about.     Nowhere 
else  is  there  an  entrance  to  a  city  like  this.    The  roads 
by  which  you  approach  them  give  you  distant  aspects 
—minarets,  perhaps,  m  the  East,  domes  in  Italy;  but, 
coming  nearer,   the   highway  somehow  plunges  into 
houses,  confounding  you  with  facades,  and  the  re? 
place  is  hidden.   Here  from  the  railway  you  see  at  one 
the     astness  of  London.     Roof-tree  behind  roof-tree, 
ridge  behind  ridge,  is  diuwn  along  in  succession,  line 
behind  line  till  they  become  as  close  together  as  the 
test-lines  used  for  microscopes.    Under  this  surface  of 
roofs  what  a  profundity  of  life  there  is!    Just  as  the 
great  horses  in  the  waggons  of  London  streets  convey 
the  idea  of  strength,  so  the  endlessness  of  the  view 
conve3rs  the  idea  of  a  mass  of  life.    Life  converges  from 
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tvtry  quarter.    The  iron  way  hai  many  rots:   the  raib 
are  its  sruts;  and  by  each  o!  these  a  ceaseJess  stream  of 
men  and  women  fxmrs  over  the  tiled  rooh  into  Londtm. 
They  come  from  the  populous  suburbs,  from  far-away 
towns  and  quiet  villages,  and  from  over  sea. 
y^^  Glance  down  as  you  pass  into  the  excavations,  the 
X^streets,  beneath  the  red  surfac^:   you  catch  a  glimpse 
ol  men  and  women  hastening  to  and  fro,  of  vehicles, 
of  horses  struggling  with  mighty  loads,  of  grouM  at 
the  comers,  and  fragments,  as  it  were,  of  crowds,  om 
life  everywhere:  no  stillness,  no  quiet,  no  repose.    Vie 
crowded  and  trushed  together;    life  that  has  harcLy 
room  CO  live.   If  the  train  slackens,  look  in  at  the  open 
windows  of  the  houses  level  with  the  line — they  are 
sJways  open  for  air,  smoke-laden  as  it  is — and  see  women 
and  diildren  with  scarce  room  to  move,  die  bed  and 
the  dining-table  in  the  same  apartment.    For  they  dine 
and  sleep  and  work  and  play  all  at  the  same  time.    A 
man  works  at  night  and  sleeps  by  day:  he  lies  vonder 
as  calmly  as  if  in  a  oniet  country  cottage.  The  children 
have  no  place  to  ;xay  in  but  the  living-room  or  the 
street.   It  is  not  squdor— it  is  crowded  life.  The  people 
are  pushed  together  by  the  necessities  of  existence. 
These  people  have  no  dislike  to  it  at  all:    it  is  right 
enough  to  them,  and  so  long  as  business  is  brisk  they 
are  happy.  The  man  who  lies  sleeping  so  calmly  seems 
to  me  to  indicate  the  immensity  of  the  life  around  more 
than  all  the  rest.   He  is  oblivious  of  it  all;  it  does  not 
make  him  nervous  or  wakeful;  he  is  so  used  to  it,  and 
bred  to  it,  that  it  seems  to  him  nothmg.    When  he  is 
awake  he  does  not  see  it;  now  he  sleeps  he  does  not 
hear  it.    It  is  only  in  great  woods  that  you  cannot  see 
the  trees.    He  is  lilu  a  leaf  in  a  forest— he  is  not  con- 
scious of  it.  Long  hours  of  work  have  given  him  slumber; 
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»nd  u  he  ileept  he  Memi  to  express  by  contrast  the 
immensity  and  endlessness  of  the  life  around  him. 

Sometimes  a  floating  ;.aze.  now  thicker  here,  and 
now  tit  up  yonder  by  the  sunshine,  brings  out  objects 
more  oistmctly  than  a  clear  atmosphere.    Away  there 
tall  thir  mvts  stand  out,  rising  stiaight  up  abow 
the  red  roofs.    There  is  a  faint  colour  on  them;   the 
3mrds  are  dark— being  incUned,   they  do  not  reflect 
the  light  at  an  angle  to  reach  us.    Half  furled  canvM 
droops  in  folds,  now  swelling  a  tittle  as  the  wind  blows, 
now  heavily  sinking.    One  white  sail  is  set  and  gleams 
alone  among  the  dusky  folds;  for  the  canvas  at  large 
»  dark  with  coal-dust,  with  smoke,  with  the  grime  that 
settles  eveiywhere  where  men  labrmr  with  ^re  arms 
and  chesU.    StiU  and  quiet  as  trees  the  masts  rise  intj 
the  hazy  air;  who  would  think,  merrily  to  look  at  them, 
of  the  endless  labour  they  mean  ?   The  labour  to  load, 
and  the  labour  to  unload;   the  labour  at  sea,  and  the 
long  hours  of  ploughing  the  waves  by  night ;  the  labour 
at  the  warehouses;  the  labour  in  the  fields,  the  mines, 
the  mountains;  tne  labour  in  the  factories.    Ever  and 
again  the  sunshine  gleams  now  on  this  group  of  masts, 
now  on  that;   for  they  stand  in  groups  as  trees  often 
grow,  a  thicket  here  and  a  thicket  yonder.    Labour  to 
obtain  the  material,  labour  to  bring  it  hither,  labour 
to  force  it  into  shape— work  without  end.    Masts  are 
^ways  dreamy  to  look  at:    they  speak  a  romance  of 
the  sea;    of  unknown  lands;   of  distant  forests  aglow 
with  tropical  colours  and  abounding  with  strange  forms 
of  life.    In  the  hearts  of  most  of  us  there  is  always  a 
desire  for  something  beyond  experience.     Hardly  any 
of  us  but  have  thought,  Some  day  I  will  go  on  a  ksig 
voyage ;  but  the  years  go  by,  and  stiU  we  have  not  sailed. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  UFE 


RoBEKT  Louis  SnvBNtON  (1850-1894) :  Will  0'  tkt  Mill^ 

WiLi  thought  he  hid  never  hemrd  Anything  Uke  this, 
•nd  he  kept  on  asking  question  after  question  about 
the  world  that  lay  away  down  the  river,  with  all  its 
perils  and  marvels,  until  the  old  miller  became  quite 
tnterested  himself,  and  at  last  took  him  by  the  haiKl 
and  led  him  to  the  hilltop  tha'.  overlooks  the  valley 
and  the  plain.  The  sun  was  near  setting,  and  hung 
km  down  in  a  cloudless  sky.  Everything  was  dcfiMd 
and  gkMrified  in  golden  light.  Will  had  never  seen  so 
great  an  expan>>e  of  country  in  his  life;  he  stood  and 
gaxed  with  all  his  eyes.  He  could  see  the  dties,  and  the 
woods  and  fields,  and  the  bright  curves  of  the  river, 
and  far  away  to  where  the  rim  of  the  plain  trenched 
along  the  shming  heavens.  An  overmastering  emotion 
seised  upon  tht  boy,  soul  and  body ;  his  heart  beat  so 
thickly  v.Jit  he  could  not  breathe;  the  scene  swam 
before  his  eyes;  the  sun  seemed  to  wheel  round  and 
round,  and  throw  ofi.  as  it  turned,  strange  sha^)es 
which  disappeared  with  the  rapidity  of  thougut,  and 
were  succeeded  by  others.  Will  covered  his  uce  with 
his  hands,  and  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  tears;  and  the 
poor  miller,  sadly  disappointed  and  perplexed,  saw 
nothing  better  for  it  than  to  take  him  up  in  his  arms 
and  carry  him  home  in  silence. 

From  that  day  forward  Will  was  full  of  new  hopes 
and  longings.  Something  kept  tu^iging  at  his  heart- 
strings; the  running  water  carried  his  d»ires  along  with 
it  as  he  dreamed  over  its  fleeting  surface;  the  wind,  as 
it  ran  over  innumerable  tree-tops,  hailed  him  with 
*  Copjrright  in  the  U.S.A.  b>'  Charles  Scribner's  Son*. 
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wooaraginf  words:  bmich«t  beckoned  downward ;  the 
open  roAd,  m  it  sbonldered  round  the  ancles  and  went 
tnminf  and  vanishing  fast  and  faster  down  the  vallev 
tortured  him  with  iu  iolicitaUons.  He  spent  long  whiiM 
on  the  eminence,  looking  dc  ^  the  rivershed  and  abroad 
on  the  fat  towlands.  and  watched  the  douds  that  trav- 
elled forth  upon  the  slucgish  wind  and  trailed  their 
purple  shadows  on  the  plain;  or  he  would  linger  by  the 
wayside,  and  foUow  the  carriages  with  his  em  as  they 
rattled  downward  by  the  nver.  It  did  not  matter  what 
It  wa^  everything  that  went  that  way,  were  it  ck>ud 
or  carriage,  bird  or  brown  water  in  the  stream,  he  felt 
his  heart  flow  out  after  it  in  an  ecstasy  of  kmging. 

We  art  told  by  men  of  science  that  all  the  ventures 
of  marmers  on  the  sea.  all  that  counter-marching  of 
tnbes  and  races  that  confounds  old  history  \ik  :th  its 
dusi  and  rumour,  sprang  from  nothing  mott  abstruse 
than  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  a  certain 
navurai  instinct  for  cheap  rations.   To  any  one  thinldng 
deeply,  this  will  seem  a  dull  and  pitiful  explanation. 
The  tribes  that  came  swarming  out  of  the  north  and 
«st.  if  they  were  indeed  pressed  onward  from  behind 
by  others,  were  drawn  at  the  same  time  by  the  magnetic 
mfluence  of  the  south  and  west.    The  fame  Mother 
lands  had  reached  them;  the  name  of  the  eternal  city 
rang  in  their  ears ;  they  were  not  colonisU,  but  pilgrims  • 
they  travelled  towards  wine  and  gold  and  su^ne 
but  their  hearts  were  set  on  some&ng  higher     That 
divine  unrest,  that  old  stinging  trouWe  (S^humanity 
that  makes  all  high  achievements  and  all  misenble 
failures,  the  same  that  spread  wings  with  Icarus,  the 
same  that  sent  Columbus  into  the  d^olate  Atlantic 
uapiitd  and  supported  these  barbarians  on  their  i^ous 
march.  There  is  one  legend  which  profoundly  represents 
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thtir  ipMt,  ol  how  a  flying  ^tutv  ci  thtm  wtndven 
•Boounttrtd  «  wry  old  man  ihod  with  iron.  The  old 
nan  Mind  th«n  whithtr  they  wm  foing;  and  they 
aoMrend  with  oae  voioe:  '^To  the  Etenud  Qt^r' 
He  k)okid  npoii  them  gravely.  "I  have  tooght  it," 
he  Mid,  "over  the  moat  part  of  the  world.  Thiee  luch 
pain  mB  I  DOW  cany  on  my  foet  have  I  worn  out  upon 
this  pilgrimage,  ana  nc  3r  the  fourth  it  growing  ilender 
onderneath  my  ttept.  And  all  thie  while  I  nave  not 
found  the  dty."  And  he  turned  and  went  his  own  way 
rHme.  leavinc  them  astonished. 

And  yet  this  would  scarcely  parallel  the  intensity 
of  Will's  feeling  for  the  plain.  If  be  could  only  go  far 
enough  out  there,  he  felt  as  if  his  eyesieht  wou^d  be 
purged  and  clarified,  as  if  his  hearing  would  gnm  more 
delicate,  and  his  very  breath  would  come  and  go  with 
luxury.  He  was  transplanted  and  withering  whenn  he 
was;  he  lay  in  a  strange  country  and  was  sick  for  home. 
Bit  by  bit,  he  pieced  together  broken  notions  of  the 
worid  below:  m  the  river,  ever  moving  and  growing 
mitil  it  sailed  forth  into  the  maj«itic  ocean ;  of  the  cities, 
full  of  brisk  and  beautiful  people,  playing  fountains, 
bands  of  music  and  marble  palaces,  and  lighted  up  at 
nig)  t  from  end  to  end  with  artifidal  stars  of  gpid;  of 
the  great  churches,  wise  universities,  brave  armies,  and 
untold  money  lying  stored  in  vaults,  of  the  high-flyinc 
vice  that  moved  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  stMlth  and 
MnUtness  of  the  midnight  murder.  I  have  said  he  was 
lick  as  if  for  home:  me  figure  halts.  He  was  like  one 
lying  in  twilit,  formleri  pre-existence,  and  stretching 
out  his  hands  lovingly  toward*-  many-coloured,  many- 
sounding  lite.  It  was  no  wonder  he  was  unhappy,  he 
would  go  and  tell  the  fish:  the''  were  made  for  thdr 
life,  wiued  for  no  more  than  worms  and  running  water, 
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and  a  hob  below  a  fmlling  bMik;  bat  Im  wai  diitraotly 
dfliigiMd,  full  of  cktires  and  aspirations,  itching  at  tlio 
finsen,  tutting  \¥ith  the  eyes,  whom  the  whole  variegated 
world  Gould  not  latialy  with  aapectt.  The  true  life,  the 
true  bright  sunshine,  lay  far  out  upon  the  plain.  And  Ot 
to  see  this  sunlight  once  before  he  died  I  to  mov  with 
ajocund  K>irit  in  a  golden  huidl  to  hear  the  trained 
siofers  and  sweet  church  bells,  and  see  the  holiday 
gardens!  "And  O  fishi"  he  would  cry,  "if  you  would 
onhr  turn  your  noses  down  stream,  you  could  swim  to 
easily  into  fabled  waters  and  see  the  vast  ships  passing 
oyer  your  head  Uke  clouds,  and  hear  the  great  water- 
hills  making  music  over  you  all  day  long  I"  But  tbt 
ftsh  kept  looking  patiently  in  their  own  direction, 
until  Will  hardly  knew  whether  to  lau'jh  or  cry. 


THE  DEATH  OF  OLD  JOLYON 

JOBM  GALSWOirrHY  (1867-       ) :  The  ForsyU  Stgm* 

That  evening  after  dinner  which  he  scarce  [y  touched, 
after  his  dsar  which  he  left  half-smoked,  for  it  made  him 
feel  faint,  he  went  very  slowly  upstairs  and  stole  into 
the  night-nursery.  He  sat  down  on  the  window-seat. 
A  night-light  ws  burning,  and  he  could  just  see  Holly's 
face,  with  one  hand  underneath  the  cheek.  An  early 
cockchafer  buzzed  in  the  Japanese  paper  with  which 
they  had  filled  the  grate,  and  one  of  the  horses  in  the 
stable  stamped  restlessly.  To  sleep  like  that  child  1  He 
pressed  apart  two  rungs  of  the  Venetian  blind  and 
looked  out  The  moon  was  rising,  blood-red.  He  had 
never  seen  so  red  a  moon.  The  woods  and  fields  out 
•  Copjrrifht  ia  the  U.S.A.  by  CharlM  Scribner't  Sons. 
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there  were  dropping  to  sleep  too,  in  the  last  p;limmer  of 
the  tummer  light.  And  beauty,  like  a  spint,  walked. 
"I've  had  a  long  life,"  he  thought,  "the  best  of  neariy 
everything.  I'm  an  ungrateful  chap;  I've  seen  a  lot 
of  beauty  in  my  time.  Poor  young  Bosinney  said  I  had 
a  sense  of  beauty.  There's  a  man  in  the  moon  to-night ! " 
A  moth  went  by,  another,  another.  "Ladies  in  grey!" 
He  closed  his  eyes.  A  feeling  that  he  would  never  open 
them  again  beset  him;  he  let  it  grow,  let  himself  sink; 
then,  with  a  shiver,  dn^ged  the  lids  up.  There  was 
something  wrong  with  him,  no  doubt,  deeply  wrong; 
he  would  have  to  have  the  doctor  after  all.  It  didn't 
much  matter  now!  Into  that  coppice  the  moonlight 
would  have  crept;  there  would  be  shadows,  and  those 
shadows  would  be  the  only  things  awake.  No  birds, 
beasts,  flowers,  insects;  just  the  shadows  —  moving; 
"Ladies  in  grey!"  Over  that  log  they  would  climb; 
would  whisper  together.  She  and  Bosinney?  Funny 
thought !  And  the  frogs  and  little  things  would  whisper 
too!  How  the  clock  ticked  in  here!  It  was  all  eerie — 
out  there  in  the  light  of  that  red  moon ;  in  here,  too,  with 
the  little  steady  night-light  and  the  ticking  clock  and 
the  nurse's  dressing-gown  hanging  from  the  edge  of  the 
screen,  tall,  like  a  woman's  figure.  "Lady  in  grey!" 
And  a  very  odd  thought  beset  him:  Did  she  exist? 
Had  she  ever  come  at  all?  Or  was  she  but  the  emana- 
tion of  aU  the  beauty  he  had  loved  and  must  leave  so 
soon?  The  violet-grey  spirit  with  the  dark  eyes  and 
the  crown  of  amber  hair,  who  walks  the  dawn  and  the 
moonlight,  and  at  bluebell  time?  What  was  she,  who 
was  she,  did  she  exist?  He  rose  and  stood  a  moment 
clutching  the  window-sill,  to  give  him  a  sense  of  reality 
again;  then  again  began  tiptoeing  towards  the  door. 
He  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  bed;    and  Holly,  as  if 
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consdotu  of  his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  stirred,  sighed,  and 
curled  up  closer  in  defence.  He  tiptoed  on  and  passed 
out  into  the  dark  passage,  reached  his  room,  undressed 
at  once,  and  stood  before  a  mirror  in  his  night-shirt. 
What  a  scarecrow— with  temples  fallen  in,  and  thin 
legs!  His  eyes  resisted  his  own  image,  and  a  look  of 
pride  came  on  his  face.  All  was  in  league  to  pull  him 
down,  even  his  reflection  in  the  glass,  but  he  was  not 
down— yet!  He  got  into  bed,  and  lay  a  long  time 
without  sleeping,  trying  to  reach  resignation,  only  too 
well  aware  that  fretting  and  disappointment  were  very 
bad  for  him.  He  woke  in  the  morning  so  unrefreshed 
and  strengthless  that  he  sent  for  the  doctor. 

After  sounding  him,  the  fellow  pulled  a  face  as  long 
as  your  arm.  and  ordered  him  to  stay  in  bed  and  give 
up  smoking.  That  was  no  hardship;  there  was  nothing 
to  get  up  for,  and  when  he  felt  ill,  tobacco  always  lost 
its  savour.  He  spent  the  morning  languidly  with  the 
sunblinds  down,  turning  and  re-tuming  The  Times,  not 
reading  much,  the  dog  Balthasar  lying  beside  his  bed. 
With  his  lunch  they  brought  him  a  telegram,  running 
thus:  "  Your  letter  received  coming  down  this  afternoon 
will  be  with  you  at  four-thirty.    Irene." 

Coming  down!  after  all!  Then  she  did  exist— and 
he  was  not  deserted.  Coming  down!  A  glow  ran  through 
his  limbs;  his  cheeks  and  forehead  felt  hot.  He  drank 
his  soup,  and  pushed  the  tray-table  away,  lying  very 
quiet  until  they  had  removed  lunch  and  left  him  alone; 
but  every  now  and  then  his  eyes  twinkled.  Coming 
down!  His  heart  beat  fast,  and  then  did  not  seem  to 
beat  at  all.  At  three  o'clock  he  got  up  and  dressed 
dehberatcly,  noiselessly.  Holly  and  Mam'zelle  would 
be  in  ttie  schoolroom,  and  the  servants  asleep  after 
their  dinner,  he  shouldn't  wonder.    He  opened  his  door 
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cautiously,  and  went  downstairs.  In  the  hall  the  dog 
Bslthanar  lay  solitaxy,  and,  followed  by  him,  old  Jolyon 
passed  into  his  study  and  out  into  the  burning  after- 
noon. He  meant  to  go  down  and  meet  her  in  the  coppice, 
but  felt  at  once  he  could  not  manage  that  in  this  heat. 
He  sat  down  instead  under  the  oak  tree  by  the  swing, 
and  the  dog  Balthasar,  who  also  felt  the  heat,  lay  down 
b^de  him.  He  sat  there  smiling.  What  a  revel  of 
bright  minutes!  What  a  hum  of  insects,  and  cooing 
of  pigeons!  It  was  the  quintessence  of  a  summer  day. 
Lovely!  And  he  was  hiappy — Chappy  as  a  sand-boy, 
whatever  that  might  be.  She  was  coming;  she  had 
not  given  him  up!  He  had  everything  in  life  he  wanted 
— except  a  Httle  more  breath,  and  less  weight — ^just 
here!  He  would  see  her,  when  she  emerged  from  the 
fernery,  come,  swaying  just  a  Uttle,  a  violet-grey  figure 
passing  over  the  daisies  and  dandelions  and  "soldiers" 
on  the  lawn — the  soldiers  with  their  flowery  crowns. 
He  would  not  move,  but  she  would  come  up  to  him  and 
say:  "Dear  Uncle  Jolyon,  I  am  sorry!"  and  sit  in 
the  swing  and  let  him  look  at  her  and  tell  her  that  he 
had  not  been  very  well  but  was  all  right  now;  and  that 
dog  would  lick  her  hand.  That  dog  knew  his  master 
was  fond  of  her;  that  dog  was  a  g<K)d  dog. 

It  was  quite  shady  under  the  tree;  the  sun  could  not 
get  at  him,  only  make  the  rest  of  the  world  bright  so 
that  he  cou  i  see  the  Grand  Stand  at  Epsom  away  out 
there,  very  far,  and  the  cows  cropping  the  clover  in 
the  field  and  swishing  at  the  flies  with  their  tails.  He 
smelled  the  scent  of  limes,  and  lavender.  Ah!  that  was 
why  there  was  such  a  racket  of  bees.  They  were  excited 
— busy,  as  his  heart  was  busy  and  excited.  Drowsy, 
too,  drow^  and  drugged  on  honey  and  happiness;  as 
his  heart  was  drugged  and  drowsy.    Summer — summer 
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th^&M^r^  »y«»«;  ifreat  bees  and  UtUe  bees,  and 

r^I^A  S^u^^  "^"^  ^*™?!P  ^°"^^   in  half  an  hour  she 
would  be  here.    He  would  have  just  one  tiny  nap  be- 

^d^ll^^?^K^^**^l!!rP^^*«'  an^th^lL 
would  be  fresh  for  her,  fresh  for  youth  and  beauty 
coming  towards  him  across  the  sunlit  lawn— lady  ui 
P*y'  ^«l,scttling  back  in  his  chair  he  closed  his  eyes 
Some  thatledown  came  on  what  litUe  air  there  was 
Mid  ^tched  on  his  moustache  more  white  than  itseH' 
He  hd  not  know;  but  his  breathing  stirred  it,  caught 
wf  w*^  ""/^^  ^^^^  **™«^^  through  and  lodged  on 

^^!?K-^i?*^^^^"^  *^f^**^  ^'^d  stroUed<Sn  the 
rown  of  his  Pwiama  hat.  And  the  delicious  surge  of 
slumber  r«u±ed  the  brain  beneath  that  hat.  and  the 
head  swayed  forward  and  rested  on  his  breast.  Summer 
—summer!    So  went  the  hum. 

RjSf  ^^^^"^  ^*"J^^  ^^"^  quarter  past.  The  dog 
Balthasar  stretched  and  looked  up  at  his  master.  The 
toistl«iown  no  longw  moved.  The  dog  placed  his 
dim  over  the  sunht  foot.  It  did  not  5%.  The  dog 
withdrew  his  chm  quickly,  rose,  and  Itaped  on  old 
Jolyon  s  Up,  looked  m  his  face,  whined;  then,  leaping 
down  sat  on  his  haunches,  gazing  up.  And  suddenly 
he  uttered  a  long,  long  howl.  § 

But  the  thistledown  was  stiU  as  death,  and  the  face 
of  his  old  master. 

Sununer— summer— summer!     The  soundless  foot- 
steps on  the  grass! 
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NIGHT  ON   AN  EASTERN  SEA 

Joseph  Conrad  (1857-       ):  Lord  Jim 

A  MARVELLOUS  Stillness  pervaded  the  world,  and  the 
stars,  together  with  the  serenity  o!  their  rays,  seemed 
to  shed  upon  the  earth  the  assurance  of  everlasting 
security.  The  young  moon  recurved,  and  shining  low 
in  the  west,  was  like  a  slender  shaving  thrown  up  from 
a  bar  of  gold,  and  the  Arabian  Sea,  smooth  and  cool 
to  the  eye  like  a  sheet  of  ice,  extended  itsperfect  level 
to  the  perfect  Circle  of  a  dark  horizon.  Tne  propeller 
turned  without  a  check,  as  though  its  beat  had  been 
part  of  the  scheme  of  a  safe  universe;  and  on  each  side 
of  the  Paina  two  deep  folds  0$.  water,  permanent  and 
sombre  on  the  unwrmkled  'shimmer,  enclosed  within 
their  straight  and  diverging  ridges  a  few  white  swirls 
of  foam  bursting  in  a  low  hiss,  a  few  wavelets,  a  few 
ripples,  a  few  undulations  that,  left  belund,  agitated 
the  surface  of  the  sea  for  an  instant  after  the  passage  of 
the  ship,  subsided  splashing  gently,  calmed  down  at 
last  into  the  circular  stillness  of  water  and  sl^  with 
the  black  speck  of  the  moving  hull  remaining  ever- 
lastingly in  its  centre. 

^  Jimipn  the  bridge  was  penetratec^  by  the  great  certi- 
tude 0!  unbounded  safety  and  peace  that  could  be  read 
on  the  silent  aspect  of  nature  like  the  certitude  of 
fostering  love  upon  the  placid  tenderness  of  a  mother's 
face.  Below  the  roof  of  awnings,  surrendered  to  the 
wisdom  of  white  men  and  to  their  courage,  trusting 
the  power  of  their  unbelief  and  the  iron  shell  of  their 
fire-ship,  the  pilgrims  of  an  exacting  faith  slept  on 
mats,  on  blankets,  on  bare  planks,  on  every  deck,  in 
all  the  dark  comers,  wrapped  in  dyed  dotiu,  muffled 
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t^^  ^'  "^^  ^^  *'«*<^  f^^ng  on  smaU  bundles, 
vnth  their  faces  pressed  to  bent  forwrnsTtbe  me? 

h!  n'^  the  chijd^n;   the   old  with   the   youS 

ssith^rheT*"  ^'*  ^"^^^"^  ^^  ^^-  •»-!• 

A  drauj^ht  of  air,  fanned  from  forward  by  the  soeed 
of  the  ship,  passed  steadUy  through  the  lonJ^3SSm 
between  the  tigh  bulwarks,  swept  over  thTro^ 
Drone  bodies;   a  few  dim  flames  in  globe-hLS^^ 

cH  ?fi  ^^^^  """^"^  °^  ^^^*  t*^^  down  ^d^bC 
slightly  to  the  unceasing  vibration  of  the  ship  a^Sd 

silver  rings  a  meagre  hmb  draped  in  a  torn  covering 

stretched  as  if  offenng  itSlf  to  the  knife.  The  weU^tc^ 
had  made  for  their  families  shelters  with  heaw  ^ 
and  dusty  mats;  Uie  poor  reposed  side  by  side^th 
all  they  had  on  earth  tied  up  in  a  rag  under  their  heX 

prayer-carpets,  with  their  hands  over  their  ears  and 

rj^^K^ir'^^^".^^^^^^^'  ^ father. hTss^dT^ 
up  and  his  kneto  under  his  forehead,  dozed  deieSedlv 
by  a  boy  who  slept  on  his  back  with  tousled  hS-lmd 
one  arm  commandingly  extended;  a  wom^  c^ered 
from  head  to  foot.  Hke  a  corpse,  vdth  a  pS^^of  wh?te 
thri^^k^^t?  "^^^  "*^"^  ^  "^^  hoUowVeachl^ 

mound  of  broken  outlmes.  with  a  cargo-lamp  swuS 
above,  and  a  great  confusion  of  vague  fornw^b^S? 

It^  ^^^  ^^  "P^."^'  ^^«  ^^^Sht  scabbard  of  ^  old 
sword  leam,^  agamst  a  heap  of  piUows,  theTp^i? 
of  a  tm       <Tee.pot.    The  patei.t  log  on  the  taftSl 
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periodically  rang  a  tingk  tinkling  stroke  for  every 
mile  traversed  on  an  errand  of  faith.    Above  the  mass 
of  sleepers  a  faint  and  patient  sigh  at  times  floated,  the 
esKhalation  of  a  troubled  dream;    and  short  metallic 
danffs  bursting  out  suddenly  in  the  depths  of  the  ship, 
the  harsh  scrape  of  a  shovel,  the  violent  slam  of  a 
furnace-door,  exploded  brutally,  as  if  the  men  handling 
the  mysterious  things  below  had  their  breasts  full  ot 
fierce  anger:    while  the  slim  high  hull  of  the  steamer 
went  on  evenly  ahead,  without  a  sway  of  her  bare  masti* 
deaving  continuously  the  great  calm  of  the  waters 
under  the  inaccessible  seremty  of  the  sky. 
'    Jim  paced  athwart,  and  his  footsteps  in  the  vast 
silence  were  loud  to  his  own  ears,  as  if  echoed  by  the 
watchful  stars:  his  ey^  roaming  about  the  line  of  the 
horizon,  seemed  to  gaze  hungrily  into  the  unattainable, 
and  di<^  not  see  the  shadow  of  the  coming  event.    The 
only  shadow  on  the  sea  was  the  shadow  of  the  black 
smoke  pouring  heavily  from  the  fxmnd  its  inunense 
streamer,  whose  end  was  constantly  dissolving  in  the 
air.   Two  Malaj^,  silent  and  almost  motionless,  steered, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  wheel,  whose  brass  rim  shone 
fragmentarily  in  the  oval  of  light  thrown  out  by  the 
binnade.     Now  and  then  a  hand,  with  black  fingers 
alternately  letting  go  and  catching  hold  of  revolving 
spokes,  appeared  in  the  illumined  part;    the  links  of 
whed-chains  ground  heavily  in  the  grooves  of  the  barrd. 
Jim  would  glance  at  the  compass,  would  glance  around 
the  unattainable  horizon,,  would  stietch  himself  till  his 
joints  cracked,  with  a  leisurdy  twist  of  the  body,  in 
the  very  excess  of  well-being;  and,  as  if  made  audadous 
by  the  invindble  aspect  of  the  peace,  he  fdt  he  cared 
for  nothing  that  could  happen  to  him  to  the  end  of  his 
days.    From  time  to  time  he  glanced  idly  at  a  chart 
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pegged  out  with  four  drawing-pins  on  &  km  three- 
le^ed  table  abaft  the  steering-gear  case.    The  sheet  of 
paper  portraying  the  depths  of  the  sea  presented  a 
shiny  surface  under  the  hght  of  a  bull's-eye  larop  lashed 
to  a  stanchion,  a  surface  as  level  and  smooth  as  the 
glimmerinff  surface  of  the  waters.    Parallel  rulers  with 
a  pair  of  dividers  reposed  on  it ;  the  ship's  position  at 
last  noon  was  marked  with  a  small  black  cross,  and  the 
straight  pencil-line  drawn  firmly  as  far  as  Perim  figured 
the  course  of  the  ship--the  path  of  souls  towards  the 
holy  place,  the  promise  of  salvation,  tlie  reward  of 
eternal  life— while  the  pencil  with  its  sharp  end  touching 
the  SomaU  coast  lay  round  and  still  like  a  naked  ship's 
spar  floating  in  the  pool  of  a  sheltered  dock.     "How 
steady  she  goes,"  thought  Jim  with  wonder,  with  some- 
thing Uke  gratitude  for  this  high  peace  of  sea  and  sl^. 
At  such  times  his  thoughts  would  be  full  of  valorous 
deeds:    he  loved  these  dreams  and  the  success  of  his 
imaginary  achievements.     They  were  the  best  parts 
of  life,  its  secret  truth,  its  hidden  reality.    They  had 
a  gorgeous  virility,  the  charm  of  vagueness,  they  passed 
before  him  with  a  heroic  tread;   they  carried  his  soul 
away  with  them  and  made  it  drunk  with  the  divine 
philtre  of  an  unbounded  confidence  in  itself.     There 
was  nothing  he  could  not  fauce.   He  was  so  pleased  with 
the  idea  that  he  smiled,  keeping  perfunctorily  his  eyes 
ahead;  and  when  he  happened  to  glance  back  he  saw 
the  white  streak  of  the  wake  drawn  as  straight  by  the 
ship's  keel  upon  the  sea  as  the  black  line  drawn  by  the 
pencil  upon  the  chart. 

The  ash-buckets  racketed,  rlanying  up  and  down 
the  stoke-hold  ventilators,  and  this  tin-pot  clatter 
warned  him  the  end  of  his  watch  was  near.  He  si^ied 
with  content,  with  regret  as  well  at  having  to  partlrOTi 
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that  lerenity  whicK  fotterod  the  adventurotit  freedom 
of  hii  thoughts.  He  wu  a  little  ileepy  too,  and  fdt 
a  plepsurabie  languor  running  through  eveiv  limb  aa 
though  all  the  blood  in  hie  body  had  tumecl  to  warm 
milk.  His  tkipper  had  come  up  noiselessly,  in  pyjamas 
and  with  his  sfeeping-iacket  flung  wide  open.  Red  of 
face,  only  half  awake,  the  left  eye  partljr  closed,  the  right 
staring  stupid  and  glassy,  he  hung  his  big  head  over 
the  chart  and  scratched  his  ribs  sleepily.  There  was 
something  obscene  in  the  sight  of  his  naked  flesh.  His 
bared  breast  glistened  soft  and  greasy  as  though  he  had 
sweated  out  his  fat  in  his  sleep.  He  pronounced  a  pro- 
fessional remark  in  a  voice  hiursh  and  dead,  resembling 
the  rasping  sound  of  a  wood-Ale  on  the  edge  of  a  plank; 
the  fold  3  his  double  chin  hung  like  a  bag  triced  up 
close  under  the  hinge  of  his  jaw.  Tim  started,  and  his 
answer  was  full  of  deference ;  but  uie  odious  and  fleshy 
figure,  as  though  seen  for  the  first  time  in  a  revealing 
moment,  fixed  itself  in  his  memory  for  ever  as  the  in- 
carnation of  everything  vile  and  base  that  lurks  in  the 
world  we  love:  in  our  own  hearts  we  trust  for  our 
salvation,  in  the  men  that  surround  us.  in  the  sights 
that  fill  our  eyes,  in  the  sounds  that  fill  our  ears,  and  in 
the  air  that  mis  our  lungs. 

The  thin  gold  shaving  of  the  moon  floating  slowly 
downwards  had  lost  itsdf  on  the  darkened  surface  of 
the  waters,  and  the  eternity  beyond  the  sky  seemed 
to  come  down  nearer  to  the  earth,  -vith  the  augmented 
glitter  of  Ihe  stars,  with  the  more  profound  sombreness 
m  the  lustre  of  the  half-transparent  dome  covering  the 
flat  disc  of  an  opaque  sea.  The  ship  moved  so  smoothly 
that  her  onward  motion  was  imperceptible  to  the  senses 
of  men,  as  though  she  had  been  a  crowded  planet  speed- 
ing through  the  daik  spaces  of  ether  behind  the  swarm 
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ol  tans,  in  the  appalling  and  calm  soUtudes  awaiUnc 
the  breath  of  future  creation*.  "Hot  U  no  name  for 
it  down  below."  said  a  voice. 


AN  OLD  HOUSE 

Edwa«d  Thomas  (1877-1917):  The  South  Country 

T^  country  is  deserted  in  the  rain,  and  I  have  the 

1      J*lv™^'  ^"^^^  o*  frenzied  rain  among  the 
elms  of  the  lowland,  an  avenue  of  elms  up  to  a  ereat 
hoiMe.  hidden  sheep  tinlding  and  bleating,  shepherds 
muffled  huge  slopes  of  rrass  and  pearled  clover  above 
a  coombe  where  a  grey  heron  sails  and  clanks  alone  a 
farm  desolate  among  elder  and  ash  at  the  highest  pirt 
of  the  mils,  and  then  miles  of  pathless  pasture  and 
stuoble  descendmg  past  an  old  camp  and  a  tumulus 
to  the  submerged  vale,  where  yellow  elms  tremble  about 
a  church  tower,  a  cluster  of  red  cottages  and  bowed 
yellow   d^ihas   and   chrysanthemums,    and   a   house 
standing  aloof.  This  house  is  some  way  from  the  Downs 
themselvw  but  just  at  the  foot  of  a  lesser  slope,  a  fair 
golden  hill— golden  with  cowslips  in  May— that  rises 
on  one  side  with  a  swift,  short  ascent  and  then  shoots 
forward,  as  if  with  the  impetus,  'Imost  level  until  after 
crowning  itself  with  beeches,  it  descends  in  a  la«y 'curve 
to  a  field,  roughened  by  the  foundations  of  a  vanished 
house,  at  one  comer  of  which  the  chimneys  join  with 
another  group  of  elms  in  the  haze  of  rain. 

Hanging  from  the  wall  in  rags,  too  wet  even  to  flap 
are  the  remains  of  an  auctioneer's  announcement  of  a 
sale  at  the  house  behind.  Mahogany— oak  chests- 
certain  ounces  of  silver— two  thousand  books— portraits 
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and  Undacapet  and  pktnna  of  hoam  and  fame--ol 
all  these  and  how  much  die  hat  the  red  home  been 
disembowelled?  It  is  all  shadowy  within,  behind  tha 
windows,  like  the  eyes  of  a  corpse,  and  without  sound* 
or  form,  or  light,  and  it  is  for  no  one  that  the  creeper 
magnificently  arrays  itself  in  bediamonded  crimson 
and  gold  that  throbs  and  wavers  in  the  downpour. 
The  martins  are  still  there,  and  their  play  up  and  down 
before  the  twenty  windows  is  a  senseless  thing,  like  the 
^y  of  children  outside  a  chamber  of  agony  or  grief. 
They  seem  to  be  machines  goiiig  on  and  on  when  their 
master  and  purpose  are  dead.  But  then,  too,  there  is 
gradually  a  consolation,  a  restfulness,  a  deceit,  a  for^ 
getting,  in  the  continuity  of  their  movement  and  their 
unchanged  voices.  The  two  hundred  autumns  per- 
petuated in  the  tones  of  the  bricks  are  in  vain.  Strangers 
will  come,  no  doubt— I  hope  they  will  not— and  be 
pleased,  actually  proud,  at  this  mellowness,  which 
o*'ght  to  have  died  with  the  last  of  the  family  that 
built  the  house. 

The  tall  horse-chestnuts  throw  down  their  fruit  out 
of  the  crisp,  rusty  foliage  and  it  rolls  darkly  burnished 
out  of  the  pods  white  as  mushrooms  in  the  rain,  and 
where  it  falls  it  lies,  and  no  child  gathers  it,  and  the 
harvest  waggons  have  crushed  a  thousand  under  their 
wheels.  The  moss  is  beginning  to  encrust  the  gravel 
for  the  soft  feet  of  the  ghosts  of  the  old  men  and  the 
mothers  and  the  maids  and  the  school-boys  and  tottering 
babes  that  have  trodden  it  once.  Now  that  they  are 
all  gone,  every  one,  they  seem  always  to  have  been 
ghosts,  with  loud,  happy  voices  and  wails  of  sorrow, 
with  smiles,  dark  looks,  passionate  splendours,  bright 
hair,  the  bright  brown  hair  as  of  red  deer  in  the  men, 
the  k>ng,  heavy  coils  of  living  odorous  gold  in  the 
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wocnen,  tnit  flitting  to  and  fro.  (ootlait.  nnconfined. 
Uke  the  twallowt,  returning  and  wandering  up  and  down, 
aa  if  they  had  left  eomething  beliind  in  their  home^^ 

When  I  first  entered  the  hou«e  by  an  accident  in 
paiaing  that  way.  a  great-grandfather,  a  granddaughter 
and  her  ton  were  alone  in  the  house,  with  two  servants. 
The  mother,  early  widowed,  had  cohm  with  her  child 
to  minister  to  the  last  days  of  the  ancient  man.  The 
house  was  by  then  full  of  the  reporto  of  death.  In  almost 
every  room  there  had  been  a  deathbed.  For  it  had 
always  been  full  of  life;  there  was  never  such  a  house 
for  calling  back  iu  children;  the  <K>ns  of  it  brought 
their  wives,  and  th  o  daughters  their  husbands,  and  often 
an  excuse  was  mode  lor  one  pair  to  stay  on  indeftnitely; 
and  thus  it  came  to  be  full  also  of  death.  This  grand- 
daughter, however,  had  stayed,  as  she  wished  to  believe, 
against  her  will,  because  the  old  man  was  so  fond  of 
his  great-|^andchild.  She  was  a  beautiful,  strong 
woman,  with  the  dark,  lustrous  skin,  gold  hair,  perfect 
dear  features,  proud  step  and  prouder  voice,  of  all  the 
family;  she  had  shone  before  a  thousand  eyes;  and  yet 
she  stayed  on  and  on,  obsessed  by  the  multitudinous 
memories  of  the  house  alone  under  the  Downs. 

Her  grandfather  would  talk  of  nothing  but  his  father 
and  his  grandfather,  the  lawyers,  the  captains,  the 
scholars,  whose  bones  were  under  the  churchyard  elms, 
and  his  sons  and  their  sons,  all  of  them  also  now  d^. 
He  had  their  childish  ways  by  heart,  the  childish  ways 
of  men  who  were  white-haired  at  his  birth  as  well  as 
of  those  who  went  golden-haired  but  yesterday  into 
the  grave;  and  all  their  names,  their  stately,  their 
out-of-the-way  names,  and  those  which  recorded  the 
maiden  names  of  their  mothers;  their  nicknames,  too, 
a  whole  book  of  them;    the  l^ends  about  the  most 
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copipknoyi,  Uktir  mtaonbk  tpecchet  and  acts,  down 
to  toe  naiMt  of  their  verv  doUi,  and  tbdr  legendf  atoo, 
which,  of  ooone,  recurrra  again  and  again  in  the  family 
fanta^.  Every  tree  and  field  and  gate  and  room  was 
connected  with  loroe  one  of  the  dear  and  beauteoot  or 
brave  dead,  with  their  birth,  their  deeda,  their  ends. 

The  portraits  of  many  of  them,  at  least  one  to  every 
generauon,  hung  on  the  walls,  and  it  was  curious  to 
notice,  what  never  any  one  of  them  could  tee,  except 
the  granddaughter,  tlie  proness  and  the  decUne  from 
generation  to  generation.  Ine  earliest  of  all  had  laikd 
and  buccaneered  with  Henry  Morgan,  a  great  lover  and 
destroyer  of  life.  It  was  from  him  that  the  expretsion 
and  air  of  them  all  had  descended.  Love  ana  battle 
had  carved  his  face.  Out  from  behind  his  bold  but  easy 
face  peered  a  prophetic  pitifulness,  just  as  behind  th« 
loaded  brown  clouds  of  driftin|[  storm  peers  the  inno- 
cence of  blue,  and  upon  it  white  clouds  that  are  thin 
and  waved  like  an  infant's  hair.  Upon  this  model  his 
descendants'  faces  had  been  carved,  uot  ^y  love  and 
battle,  but  by  his  might  alone.  Even  the  tender  women 
flaunted  it.  It  nestled,  an  eagle,  among  the  old  man's 
snows;  it  possessed  the  little  child,  and  he  had  nothing 
but  the  face  of  the  buccaneer,  like  sn  eaglet  in  a  case. 

A  house  is  a  perdurable  garment,  giving  and  takuig 
of  life.  If  it  only  fit,  straightway  it  bqfins  to  chronicle 
our  days.  It  bteholds  our  sorrows  and  our  joys;  its 
untale-bearing  walls  know  all  our  thoughts,  and  if  it 
be  such  a  house  as  grows  after  the  builders  are  gone, 
our  thoughts  presently  owe  much  to  it;  we  have  but 
to  glance  at  a  certain  shadow  or  a  curve  in  the  wall- 
paper pattern  to  recall  them,  softened  as  by  an  echo, 
and  that  comer  or  that  gable  starts  many  a  fancy  that 
reaches  beyond  the  stars,  many  a  fancy  gay  or  enriched 
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with  ragreU.  It  it  aware  •>(  btrtii.  marriage  and  death; 
and  who  dares  lay  that  there  it  not  kneaded  into  the 
ttonet  a  record  more  pleasing  than  bratt^  With  what 
meanings  the  vei^peral  beam  slips  through  a  staircase 
window  in  autumn  t  The  moon  has  an  expression  proper 
to  US  &iOne,  nested  anumg  our  limes,  or  heaving  an  ivory 
shoulder  above  the  neighbour  roofs.  As  we  enter  a  room 
in  our  house  we  are  conscious  of  a  Atneit  in  its  con- 
figuration that  defies  mathematics.  Rightly  used,  such 
a  space  will  inspire  a  stately  ordf^ring  of  our  lives;  it 
is.  In  another  respect,  the  ample<tt  canvas  for  the  art 
of  life.  It  becomes  so  much  a  part  of  us  that  we  exclaim: 

TKis  beautiful  hcmse  U  ssnd  snd  ttoiM: 
WhstwiUitbsinlMsvwi? 

This  beautiful  house  under  the  Downs  was  already 
more  than  "sand  and  stone."  It  was  a  giant,  very  gentle 
but  very  powerful,  and  adding  to  iU  power  the  lore  of 
the  family  it  was  irresistible.  This  young  mother  had 
all  the  lore  by  heart  and  loved  it.  yet  had  fought  against 
it.  She  had  been  happy  when  her  child  had  grown  at 
first  unlike  her  own  family  and  much  like  her  husband's; 
but  not  his  hair  grew  lighter,  his  nose  was  as  those  of 
her  brothers'  in  bud,  and  now  that  he  was  five  he  was 
not  a  child  so  much  as  an  incarnation  of  the  family,  a 
sort  of  graven  image  to  which  the  old  man  bowed  down, 
and  with  all  the  more  fervour  because  of  that  weakness 
in  the  boy  which  others  thought  imbecility.  The  old 
man,  too,  had  been  not  only  a  man  but  a  Munily;  now 
that  the  child  was  there  he  waited,  garrulously  con- 
tented, for  his  release  from  the  post.  So  contented  was 
he  that  when  the  granddaughter  left  her  child  with 
him,  and  after  delays  and  excuses  and  delays  disappeared 
into  the  blank,  indifferent  abyss  of  the  multitude  far 
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away  who  knew  not  the  house  and  the  family,  he  was 
not  only  contented  but  glad  at  heart,  for  it  was  a  rebel 
that  was  gone. 

For  several  years  the  white  beard  and  the  poor  diild 
lived  together  happily,  turning  over  old  memories,  old 
books,  old  toys,  taldng  the  old  walks  through  the  long 
garden,  past,  but  not  into,  the  beech  wood  that  a  whim 
of  the  old  man's  had  closed  against  even  himself,  against 
all  save  the  birds  and  the  squirrels;  over  the  high  downs 
and  back  into  the  deep  vade  which  had  produced  that 
delicate  physipal  beauty  and  those  gracious  lusty  ways 
beyond  which  it  seemed  that  men  and  women  could 
hardly  go  in  earthly  life.  Very  happy  were  those  two, 
and  very  placid;  but  within  a  week  their  tragic  peace 
was  perfected.  The  boy  fell  out  of  one  of  the  apple- 
trees  and  was  killed.  The  old  man  could  not  but  stumble 
over  that  small  grave  into  his  own,  and  here  is  the  end, 
the  unnoted,  the  common  end,  and  the  epitaph  written 
by  the  aucti(Hieer  and  the  rain. 


1 .  Discuss  in  class  the  dmc^vnce  between  wit  and  hiunonr, 
then,  employing  the  extracts  in  this  book  for  reference, 
write  an  essay  upon  the  development  of  hinnour  in  our 
language  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  century. 

2.  Describe  some  of  the  main  changes  which  have  come 
about  in  our  language  during  the  period  illustrated  by 
these  extracts. 

3.  Can  you  distinguish  any  similarity  between  the  style 
of  Gibbon  and  that  of  Macaulay  ?  State  as  clearly  as  you 
can  in  what  respects  the  style  of  one  differs  from  that  of 
tile  other. 

4.  Some  of  these  extracts  will  have  appealed  to  yon 
more  than  others.   Write  an  essay  on  your  favourite  pieces. 

5.  John  Dryden's  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy  is  often  de- 
scribed as  especially  modem  in  manner  and  style.  Justify 
or  refute  this  statement. 

6.  If  you  prefer  the  later  (that  is.  more  modem)  writing 
to  the  earher,  try  to  find  reasons  for  this  preference;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  you  prefer  the  earher  writing,  try  to  justify 
your  choice. 

7.  Choose  one  of  the  extracts,  read,  and  re-read  it,  then 
without  the  book  before  you  express  aloud  the  substance 
of  the  piece,  keeping  as  far  as  possible  to  the  written  order 
of  argument  and  presentment.  (N.B. — This  exercise  should 
be  empio^'ed  frequently  with  regard  to  your  general  reading.) 

8.  Study  the  first  extract  carefully ;  read  what  is  said  in 
the  Preface  (the  "  eminent  critic  "  is  Professor  Saintsbury), 
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and  then  enumerate  the  qualities  manifested  by  this  eaily 
piece  of  writing. 

9.  Distinguish  carefully  between  (a)  the  extension, 
(6)  the  development  of  criticism  in  our  literature. 

10.  Of  the  four  centuries  of  English  literature  repre- 
sented in  this  book  of  extracts  choose  that  which  yon 
think  is  most  creative  in  the  matter  and  style,  and,  in  a 
short  essay  of  about  200-300  words,  justify  your  choice. 

11.  Trace  the  development  of  the  English  essay  during 
the  last  three  hundred  years. 

12.  Read  tke  two  extracts  which  illustrate  the  views 
of  Edmund  Burke  and  Tom  Paine  respectively  on  the 
Rights  of  Man.  Write  a  short  essay  showing  clearly  with 
which  writer  you  sympathise,  and  state  why  he  has  won 
your  support. 

13.  Describe  the  development  of  the  novel  in  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries. 

14.  Which  do  you  value  the  more  in  Richard  Jefieries, 
the  man  or  the  naturalist  ? 

15.  Draw  a  comparison  between  Miss  Mitford  and  Edward 
Thomas  as  writers  dealing  with  the  English  countryside. 

16.  With  tegard  to  any  five  of  the  writers  herein  quoted, 
say  what  el&e  you  have  read  of  their  works,  and  show  in 
what  manner  these  works  impressed  you. 

17.  "The  historian  writes  in  sand,  and  each  receding 
wave  obUterates  his  feeble  script."  Edward  Gibbon  has 
never  been  dethroned  from  his  place  as  an  historian.  Can 
you  account  for  this  ? 

18.  Write  an  essay  upon  the  Essay,  and  try  to  show  why 
it  is  that  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  it  has  come  to  hold 
such  prominence  in  our  literature. 

19.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  sermon,  as  a  piece 
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of  literature,  seema  to  have  held  a  poaition  oat  of  all  pro- 
portion to  th&t  which  it  holds  no^n^ulays.  What  has  led 
to  its  decline? 

20.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  trace  by  neans  of  these 
extracts  any  links  (a)  of  thought,  (b)  o^  anner,  (c)  of 
style,  ((f)  of  sentiment,  between  the  earliest  and  the  latest 
of  the  writers  of  English  literature  as  represented  in  the 
foregoing  pages  ? 

21.  Define  satire.  Point  out  the  satirist;  among  the 
writers  quoted.  Discuss  the  nature  of  their  individual  satire. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  these  questions 
are  to  be  regarded  as  typical  of  hundreds  whicii  might 
easily  be  set  in  connection  with  a  book  like  this.  Much  of 
the  work  involved  can  be  done  orally  and  collectively  by 
the  class,  but,  for  the  purpose  of  the  essay,  it  will  faie 
advisable  to  ailow  the  pupil  to  work  frequ'mtly  along  in- 
dividual lines,  and  according  to  natural  impulse. 
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